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Current Manpower Situation 
MPLOYMENT dropped sharply in January as a result of the usual 


slackening in retail trade and in construction and other outdoor 
activities. In non-agricultural industries, the decline was greater than 
it has been for some years. Consequently, unemployment increased more 
rapidly than usual, rising above the year-earlier total for the iret time 


in almost two years. 


At January 19, 1957, persons with jobs were estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 fewer than in mid-December, but 162,000 more than a year 
earlier. Non-farm employment decreased by an estimated 153,000 


but was still 179,000 higher than 
in January 1956. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work rose to an 


estimated 303,000, some 17,000 


more than a year earlier. Regis- So Na 
trations for employment at NES 5,700,000 =~ 
offices were also higher than in $600,000 an 
January 1956. saat 

The increase in unemploy- ey te 
ment came primarily from such ‘© Wane 
seasonal industries as trade, con- s,500,000 
struction, lumbering and logging, as og 
and transportation. Heavy layoffs PURER OR eg 
are usual in these industries at heen 
this time of year but this January 4,900,000 Non-Agreulture — 
they were heavier than they have Mh a are 
been for several years, particularly Se a wil 


.---"7" 


in construction and logging. At the 4,500,000 
end of January, the number of iaia 
,000,000 == th Jobs: 


construction workers registered at ed Agriculture 
National Employment Service of- 200,000 
fices was almost 26,000 higher ie === 


than last year, and that of lumbering ae : es 
and logging workers almost 10,000 JASONDJFMAWNJ 
higher. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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In manufacturing generally, employment appeared to be about the 
same, or perhaps slightly higher, than last year. In December 1956, it 
was 3 per cent higher than a year earlier and in most industries the 
January layoffs did not appear to be greater than usual. ‘here were, of 
course, some exceptions, the most notable being lumber manufacturing, 
which was hit by reductions in both export demand and domestic house- 
building. Layoffs in other construction material industries, in textiles 
and in some durable consumer goods manufacturing firms were also 
somewhat heavier than in past years. In addition, numerous layoffs were 
reported in the motor vehicles industry but, by and large, these were 
temporary, caused by either the CPR railway strike or by an adjustment 
to production schedules. 


Construction in 1956 and 1957 


Recently published estimates of private and public investment 
throw a great deal of light on developments in the construction industry 
during the past year. The figures show that total investment expenditures 
in 1956, were $7.9 billions, of which $5.3 billions were spent on con- 
struction. This accounted for close to 18 per cent of total national 
expenditures and represented ‘an increase of 23 per cent over expend- 
itures for construction in 1955. Forty-one per cent of the increase in 
construction expenditures during 1956 was in utilities, much of it in such 
well known projects as the Trans-Canada and West Coast Transmission 
pipelines, the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power project and many other 
hydro-electric power projects. 


The second largest part of the increase occurred in government 
expenditures, which rose by $187 million, or 24 per cent. In this cate- 
gory, highway construction showed the greatest rise, accounting for 
more than one-third the total increase. The remainder was fairly well 
distributed over the various items of government construction. 


Increases in most other sectors of the economy were relatively 
modest, though in some instances large in relation to the size of the 
industry concerned. In mining, for example, construction outlays rose 
by almost 50 per cent and total investment by 60 per cent. Expenditures 
in manufacturing rose by nearly 40 per cent. Another fast-growing sector 
was commercial services, where construction expenditures, though 
amounting to only $20 million, were 60 per cent higher in 1956 than in 
1955. 


Housing outlays for 1956 were 5 per cent higher than in 1955, al- 


though it was evident early in the year that this part of the construction 


industry had reached a plateau. The volume of work was maintained at a 
high level throughout the summer and early fall but this was because the 
high rate of housing completions was offsetting the falling rate of housing 
starts. By the end of the year, the number of units under construction 
was about 18 per cent lower than a year before and housing starts were 
one-third lower. The new estimates show that housing outlays in 1957 
are expected to be about 18 per cent lower than in 1956. 


The ambitious investment plans of 1956 required large amounts of 
additional men and materials, and despite record expansion in many 
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supplying industries the program was in some instances hampered by these 
physical limitations. Some of the larger dimensions of structural steel 
were in short supply during most of the year and in some areas projects 
were held up by delays in the delivery of cement. 


Construction Employment in 1956 


At the height of the season in 1956, construction employment was 
close to 20 per cent higher than a year earlier. The average for the year 
was 13 per cent higher than in 1955 and 7 per cent higher than in 1952, 
the previous peak in the industry. The heavy demand for labour attracted 
a substantial number of new entrants to the labour force and a large 
number of workers from other industries. In agriculture particularly, 
severe shortages of labour in most regions this summer were largely 
attributable to the competing demands of construction contractors. The 
workers available from these sources, however, were largely unskilled. 
It was more difficult to expand the supply of skilled workers and in 
every region there were moderate to severe shortages throughout the 
season of carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers, plumbers, struc- 
tural steel workers and heavy equipment operators. 


The heavy transfer of manpower into construction was at least 
partly stimulated by the relatively high wage scale and, in many out- 
lying projects, the additional earnings from overtime work. Average 
weekly wages in construction in 1956 rose 10 per cent to $68.60, a 
considerably larger increase than in other industries. During the year, 
construction wages moved from fourth place (behind mining, transportation 
and manufacturing) to second place. 


In the last half of 1956, there were signs of slackening in the in- 
dustry. Employment fell off somewhat more than usual, although the 
year-to-year margin was still about 5 per cent at the end of the year. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
1955 — 1956 — 1957 


Millions of dollars Millions of dollars 


2,000 j 2,090 


Total Expenditures 
VST cocsronsetescarepiacaeaser $5, 586,000, 000 


$5,283,000,000 777% 1,500 


$4,314,000,000 


\\ 


. 


NW \*'y 


Utilities Housing Government Manufacturing Mining 


Actual expenditures for 1955, preliminary actual for 1956 and intentions in 1957. 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Ilowever, unemployment in the industry was significantly higher than 
last year. For example, from a low point in October until the end ot 
January, the number of construction workers registered with the NES 
increased by 147,000; the corresponding figure for the year before was 
only 125,000, One general reason for this increase is simply that employ- 
ment in this highly seasonal industry reached a record peak in the summer 
of 1956. It was to be expected, therefore, that winter unemployment 
would also be higher than in previous years. The decline in housing 
construction is, of course, another important element, the effects of 
which are noticeable in most urban centres. A third factor of considerable 
importance in some areas is that logging and lumbering have been less 
active than last year. Consequently, job opportunities were fewer for 
construction workers accustomed to shift into such work during the 
winter. 
Prospects for 1957 

The results of the investment survey indicate that prospects for 
the coming construction season are good. The estimate of construction 
expenditures for 1957 is $5.6 billion, 6 per cent higher than the actual 
expenditures for 1956. This is a very modest rise when compared with 
last year’s gain, largely because of the decline in anticipated expend- 
itures on housing. It still represents a substantial volume of work, how- 
ever, and if it were not for last year’s record there might be some doubt 
about the industry’s ability to accomplish it. 


The increasing importance of utilities in the total investment picture 
is a notable feature of the intentions reported (see accompanying chart). 
Last year, utilities accounted for two-fifths of the increase in construc- 
tion expenditures. This year the expected increase in utilities is $417 
millions, whereas, because of the decline in housing, the increase in 
the total construction program is only $303 millions. Two-thirds of this 
increase in the utilities sector results from the expansion of pipelines 
and power developments. Proportionally, investment in utility construc- 
tion has risen from 15 per cent of total construction expenditures in 1954 
to 26 per cent in 1957, 


A high rate of expansion is expected to continue in some other 
sectors. Outlays on trade facilities show a rise of 29 per cent, and 
proposed construction in the finance and commercial sectors is up more 
than 20 per cent. Expenditures in mining and manufacturing are expected 
to be moderately lower than last year, although both are well above the 
totals for previous years. 


The probable impact of these changes on employment and unemploy- 
ment in the industry are, of course, difficult to assess. The increase 
in heavy engineering construction will mean more employment in out- 
lying areas and a continued shortage of such skilled tradesmen as 
heavy equipment operators and structural steel workers. On the other 
hand, a drop in housing will mean less employment for other tradesmen 
and unskilled workers in urban centres. Most workers unable to find 
jobs in house-building will undoubtedly be qualified to take jobs in 
other kinds of construction. It may be, however, that the remote lo- 
cation of many of these projects will make it difficult for many to trans- 
fer into such jobs. It is quite possible, therefore, that requirements for 
construction labour and the available supply will be more unevenly 
distributed than usual this summer. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 11, 1957) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................6 5,696,000 + 3.2 
Total persons with jobs.......... 5,393,000 ip Bjath 
At work 35 hours or more...-. aoe 4,831,000 eet 
At work less than 35 hours ..............- 417,000 + 4.6 
With jobs but not at work.......-.sssss00es 145,000 —10.5 
With jobs but on short time.........-+-+.++ 43,000 + ted 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 22,000 —15.4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Jan. 303,000 + 5.9 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 671,000 —2s5 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,722,000 + 3.9 
Motalepaid workers -<1-.<cs-dcsntovercossetacssaee 4,307,000 + 4,9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
BMEMRNIEA Cr ocencaecadesssepeCsncqrspsespsicevesetonsds cacen 78,200 +13.0 
WIN ODEO eran casondtasasesocacsensesncezecsene 160,300 ser 
MOTEUMENG ecesesen di dncneccscseurceneescodsssss 147,700 + 9.4 
WRELO Mee a caval dean tadecepcncdevvasscdacses 73,500 258 
EIRCINISE i snsces<daredscceedeovssosdecsosse 66,400 +22.5 
eter al be G1 ONS sceccnseae=scveresnceencsceeae 526,100 + 8.6 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Drisnrance DENELIt ---..--..<<.--scc-ssscecesesnane 398,244 + 2.6 
Amount of benefit payments --------+-+--+++-++ + 4.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) --.-------- 125.5 + 6.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- 118.0 De. 
Immigration ----.--.----s-ccsercescocerescecerscecscceeses 164,857 +49,9(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
PIPER AV BLOB LE 5.02.5, sanaceissicarecnsacascecscseese 52,680 - 
No. of workers involved 7,477 _ 
IY 3) SU Oe Oe es 24 - 
Earnings and [Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... $66.13 | — 01 + 6.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...-.-..----+0-++ $1.56] + 0.5 + 6.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 41.6 0.0 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)....-....---..- $64.69} + 0.5 + 6.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... 120.3] — 0.1 dc 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Dec. 128.8) + 0.4 + 3.4 
Total labour income...........-.-..+++ $000,000| November 1,265} — 0.6 +12.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100). November 298.3 asset yi | 
Manufacturing November 296.4 + 4.1 
Durables........... November 362.0 One 
Non-Durables November 254.4 eo 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, @ monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Ts is the first of a monthly series that will be published regularly 
in this section of the Labour Gazette on bargaining in units of 
1,000 or more employees. Subsequent editions will chart the progress of 
bargaining affecting the more than 210 collective agreements in this 
category. These agreements cover some 45 per cent of Canadian workers 
under agreement, in total almost 700,000 persons. 


During 1957, approximately 100 of these agreements covering close 
to one-quarter of a million workers will terminate. The remainder are 
long-term contracts with expiration dates in 1958 or later. The chart on 
the opposite page deals with agreements subject to bargaining during 
the first quarter of the current year. It will be noted that in addition to 
the 22 agreements expiring in this three-month period, 24 in which bar- 
gaining was begun last year were still to be settled at the beginning of 
1957. 


By mid-February, 11 of’ these contracts were reported to have been 
successfully renegotiated. The majority were signed within a relatively 
short period after the expiration date of the previous agreement. Of the 
three that required lengthy periods of negotiations and conciliation, one 
involved the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and another, Provincial Transport Limited and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The third, the only one in which strike action preceded the 
settlement, involved the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


The settlements were generally in line with the trends reported 
over the past few months in the Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Revvew. Seven of the contracts are for two years or more and all pro- 
vide for a series of wage increases during their terms. Total increases, 
averaging close to 20 cents an hour, appear to be slightly higher than 
the average reported in a recent survey of wage changes in 1956 (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1475), 


The third section of the chart shows negotiations that are continuing, 
and includes three disputes of particular interest. These concern the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Ca- 
nadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Noranda Mines Limited 
and the United Steelworkers of America; and the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited, in Nova Scotia, and the United Mine Workers. These disputes 
are all at an advanced stage in the conciliation process. 


Negotiations in this three-month period, however, include few of the 
largest bargaining relationships. The expiration of the contract between 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 10,000 of its em- 
ployees is the only one of its size. Otherwise, only five agreements 
involve groups of more than 2,500 workers. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


(Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, January 1 to March 31, 1957) 


46 agreements, 99,500 workers 


Bargaining carried over from 1956: 24, agreements, 56,200 workers 
Terminating in period Jan. 1 — Mar. 31: 22 agreements, 43,300 workers 


January 1 — February 15 
11 agreements, 22,300 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information): 


@ Wages and Duration — 
6, covering 14,600 workers, are 2-year contracts providing wage 
increases throughout life of agreement. In 4, the increases will total 
more than 15 cents an hour. 


1, covering 1,700 workers, is a 3-year contract providing wage in- 
creases totalling 25 cents an hour, 


4, covering 6,000 workers, are l-year contracts providing wage in- 
creases of 5 to 10 cents an hour. 


@ Hours of Work — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, reduced weekly hours from 45 to 40. 


@ Vacations — 
1, covering 1,700 workers, provided a 3-week vacation after 12 
years’ service. 


@ Group Health Insurance — 
2, covering 3,200 workers, increased heaJth and welfare benefits. 


@ Union Security — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, provided a compulsory check-off. 


One, covering 2,850 workers, settled after strike. 


At February 15 
18 agreements, 40,500 workers 


Bargaining in process: 11 agreements, 15,600 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 23,300 workers 
Post-Conciliation: l agreement, 1,600 workers 


17 agreements, 36,700 workers 


Expiring in February: 4 agreements, 6,600 workers 
Expiring in March: 13 agreements, 30,100 workers 


Individual Negotiations 


A number of significant settlements resulting from recent negotia- 
tions, not all of them included in the above survey, are summarized 
below. 


The two-year agreement signed in February by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is similar 
to contracts signed earlier by the unions of operating trades on both the 
CNR and CPR. A wage increase of 7 per cent was made retroactive to 
last May and a further 5 per cent will be paid next June. Engineers in 
yard service will in future receive six paid statutory holidays annually, 


Employees of grain elevator companies at the Lakehead will receive 
a 6-per-cent increase in wages this year and a further 5 per cent next 
year under the terms of a new two-year contract negotiated on their 
behalf by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The new agreement will also 
include a cost-of-living escalator clause and revisions concerning vaca- 
tions, skilled tradesmen, grievance procedures and union security. 


New agreements covering three steel] plants in Nova Scotia, Eastern 
Car Company Limited, Trenton Steel Works Ltd., and Trenton Industries 
Limited, have been negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. 
A wage increase of 10 cents an hour, a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents, 
increased shift premiums and statutory holidays and a job evaluation 
program are provided. 


The terms of a recent arbitration award for city firemen in Toronto 
reduce the hours of work from 56 per week to 42. Also included in the 
award are provisions for a contributory hospitalization plan and for a 
fourth week of vacation after 25 years of service. 


A wage increase of 20 cents an hour will be extended to cover an 
estimated 65,000 construction workers in the Montreal area. The two- 
year agreement signed by the Montreal Builders’ Exchange, the Montreal 
Building Trades Counci] (CLC) and the Montreal Building Trades Syndi- 
cates (CCCL), provides that half of the amount will be paid this year 
and the remainder in 1958. 


Contract differences currently in conciliation include the following: 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America; Fiberglas 
Canada, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers — 
International Union; five textile companies in Ontario and the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. The National Syndicate of Municipal Em- 
Employees (CCCL) has requested that its differences with the City of 
‘Montreal be referred to arbitration. Wages appear to be the main issue in 
dispute in all cases. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for January 1957 show 24 strikes or lockouts in 
existence during the month. These involved 7,477 workers in a time-loss 
of 52,680 man-days. Corresponding figures for December 1956 were 18 
stoppages, 1,462 workers.and 14,305 days; and for January 1956, 14 
stoppages, 17,341 workers and 338,355 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE usual mid-winter curtail- 
: d er 23 DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
ment in outdoor activities FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


affected virtually all local areas 
during January. The slowdown was 
particularly marked during the first 
half of the month as weather con- 
ditions caused an unusually sharp 
decline in construction activity. To 
some extent, the decline in the 
early part of the month can also be 
attributed to the CPR strike, which 
forced temporary closures in a 
number of coal mines and manu- 
facturing plants. Forty-two of the 
109 areas surveyed were reclassi- 
fied to categories denoting an in- 
crease in available labour supply. 
These changes left four areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply, one fewer than a year ear- 


. = Substantial Moderate 
lier. 5 Surplus Surplus | 


Local employment conditions mule C 
were less favourable than a year 
earlier in the Atlantic and Pacific 
regions. The Prairie region, on the 
other hand, showed some improvement, while conditions in Ontario and 
Quebec were much the same as a year before. On the whole, however, 
the employment situation in local areas showed year-to-year weakening, 
which was reflected in generally larger labour surpluses. Of the 109 
areas surveyed, 63 were worse off than last year and 20 were better off. 
Only four areas in the Prairie region recorded significant year-to-year 
increases in registrations; seven showed decreases and nine were un- 
changed. In contrast, registrations were higher than last year in all areas 
in the Pacific region and all but seven areas in the Atlantic. 


A ox imate Labour | 
eae Feb. 1, cease! 1,| Feb. 1, Sal. 1,| Feb. 1, ie 1,| Feb. 1, 
$557" 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 


*See inside back cover Labour fa 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


February 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


Quebec — Lévis Calgary 
St. John's Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Windsor Hamil ton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) VANCOUVER —NEW Montreal 
WESTMINSTER OTTAWA —HULL 
TORONTO 
Winnipeg 


BRANTFORD Fort William — Sudbury 
Comer Brook Port Arthor 
CORNWALL Guelph 
Farnham — Granby HALIFAX 
Joliette KINGSTON 
LAC ST. JEAN Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in SARNIA Oshawa 
non-agricultural activity) SHER BROOKE Peterborough 


Shawinigan Falls Rouyn Val d’Or 
SYDNEY Saint John 
Trois-Rivieres TIMMINS = KIRKL AND 
LAKE 
Victoria 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Charlottetown Chatham Barrie 
LETH 8RIDGE <—| Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS| Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; THE TFORD — MEGANTIC — North Battleford 5 
40 per cent or more In agriculture) ST. GEORGES <— Prince Albert 


YORK TON <—| RED DEER 
Regina 
SASKATOON 


Bathurst Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Beauharnois BRAMPTON <—| St. Thomas 
BRACE BRIDGE DAWSON CREEK 
BRIDGEWATER DRUMHELLER 
Camp bell ton Fredericton 
Central Vancouver GODERICH 
tsland Lindsay 
Chilliwack LISTOWEL 
CRANBROOK Medicine Hat 
DAUPHIN North Bay 
Drummondville Pembroke 
EDMUNDSTON SAULT STE. MARIE 
Gaspe SIMCOE 
Grand Falls St. Jean 
KAMLOOPS STRATFORD 
KENTVILLE Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS LACHUTE -—STE. THERESE WAL KER TON 


(lebour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Montmagny Woodstock — Ingersoll 


<— 


Newcastle WEYBURN 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Prince George 
PRINCE RUPERT Hay 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jérdme 
ST. HYACINTHE 
St. Stephen 
Summer side 
TRAIL -NELSON 
TRURO 
Valleyfield 
~ Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group trom which they moved, 


————— 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic | “[agour FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
region continued to decline during ~ 1955-56 1956 — 57 
January as the level of seasonal 

activity approached its annual 50,000 Leet a: 
trough. By January 19, persons 525,000 —— ~~ xis 

with jobs were estimated at 479,000, Se a a ae 

a drop of 13,000 from a month 

earlier, but an increase of 17,000 ; ET ee 
from the year before. Registrations 
for employment at NES offices 
were about 15 per cent higher than 
a year before. The logging and 

constructiom industries were largely pr ENA Se ed Weed 
responsible for the employment ee 
decline during the month as re- 
duced house-building, intensely 
cold weather and heavy storms 
hampered outdoor work. Manu- 
facturing employment was maintained at a fairly high level; staff re- 
ductions occurred in a few plants but these were more than offset by 
additional hirings in shipbuilding. 


475,000 


J MATSON 2D EM, A ey 
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Seven areas were reclassified during the month, one from the bal- 
anced to the moderate surplus category and six from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of the 
21 areas in the region was the same as last year: in substantial surplus, 
18; in moderate surplus, 3. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during January, reaching a record level for the month. 
Construction accounted for almost one-half of the registrations for 
employment and forestry for about one-fifth. Layoffs were somewhat 
heavier than usual owing to a rapid curtailment of outdoor work. 


Halifax (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The in- 
crease in unemployment in this area was almost entirely the result of 
seasonal! slackness. Construction accounted for much of the increase as 
activity fell below the level of the year before. In most other industries 
employment continued to show improvement over the same period last 
year. Waterfront activity increased sharply during the month since ships 
were being diverted from Saint John to Halifax because of the railway 
strike. Employment at the Halifax shipyards showed some improvement; 
about 200 of the workers released in November were recalled. On the 
whole, the employment situation in Halifax was considerably better than 
in any other area in the region. 


Sydney (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Severe 
storms during the month greatly curtailed construction and other outdoor 
work. Nevertheless, construction employment remained at an unusually 
high level for the season. A shortage of box cars resulted in a three-day 
shutdown in most coal mines in mid-January but continuous employment 
was maintained during the second half of the month, Total employment 
showed very little change from a year earlier. ae 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Kentville, Truro, and Woodstock (minor). Re- 
classified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUE BEC 


TIE sharp seasonal decline in 
activity in Quebec continued dur- 
ing January. Persons with jobs 
at January 19 were estimated at 


Labour Force 
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tivity in seasonal industries, nota- 
bly construction, agriculture and 


water and truck transportation, Log cutting was coming to an end in most 
areas, though shortages of loggers were still reported from comparatively 
remote areas, It was difficult to get bushmen to return to logging camps 
after the holidays or to go to jobs in relatively inaccessible regions. A 
few local labour market areas reported that house-building activity was 
considerably lower than usual for the month, In general, the situation at 
mid-January was the result of the normal seasonal factors, though the 
impact of cold weather and snow may have been unusually severe because 
of the higher proportion of workers employed Jast summer and fal] in 
seasonal industries, especially construction. 


Six labour market areas were reclassified during the month, all from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classi- 
fication of the 24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (6); substantial surplus, 21 (18). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. At the end of the month the 
number of persons registered for jobs was slightly higher than a year 
earlier, partly as aresult of extended year-end holidays in manufacturing 
plants. Registrations rose considerably during January for seasonal 
reasons. The effects of the CPR strike had largely disappeared by the 
end of January. The general employment situation was normal for this 
period of the year, the only serious difficulty being the decline in housing 
construction, 


Quebec -Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The number of ap- 
plicants at NES offices was slightly higher than in January 1956. The 
shipyards at Levis were very active and there was a shortage of workers 
in the textile plants there. Log cutting in this area was practically fin- 
ished but loggers were unwilling to go to jobs in other areas. 
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_ Lac St. Jean (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The completion of log cutting appeared to be the cause of the increase 
in registrations. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l, 
primarily because of seasonal factors. 


Thetford -Megantic- St. Georges (major agricultural), Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal factors affecting construction and saw- 
milling account for the reclassification. 


Lachute -Ste. Thérese, Quebec North Shore and St. Hyacinthe (minor). 
Reclassified fromGroup 2 to Group 1. 


ONTARIO 
A CONSIDERABLE drop in em- 


ployment occurred in the Ontario 
region during January. Persons 
with jobs at January 19 were 
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tivity in the region. Of the total 
layoffs during the month, con- 
struction accounted for about one- 
third, partly because of declining 


house-building. J.ayoffs occurred in mining, textiles, food processing, 
light manufacturing and the automobile industry; the post-Christmas 
decline in retail trade resulted in considerable layoffs of unskilled 
clerical and sales personnel. On the other hand, there was no noticeable 
employment decline in heavy industry and the textile industry showed 
signs of an early pick-up. Skilled and technical personnel remained in 
short supply. 


Changes in the employment situation resulted in the reclassification 
of 14 local market areas. At February 1, the 34 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 6 (4); in moderate surplus, 24 (25); in balance, 4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Layoffs occurred in prima- 
ry and secondary textiles and in construction and there were some staff 
reductions in the automobile and appliance industries. Employment in 
heavy industry generally remained steady, while production of agricul- 
tural implements showed marked improvement. 
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Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity dropped sharply and an influx of workers from other 
areas further added to the number of unemployed. Nevertheless, pro- 
fessional, skilled, technical and clerical workers remained in short 


supply. 

Toronto (metropolitan); Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Besides 
a further drop in construction, there was a seasonal mid-winter decline of 
activity in confectionery, food processing and light manufacturing; in 
addition, automobile production was reduced. Heavy industry as a whole 
remained firm. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Construction continued to 
decrease. The Chrysler automobile plant laid off workers but production 
in the other automobile plants remained fairly steady, with continuing 
shortages of mechanical engineers, tool and die makers and other skilled, 
technical personnel. 


Brantford (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Food 
processing was completed; the manufacturing of agricultural equipment 
decreased, 


Comwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Ice 
conditions caused a sharp drop in activity on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Some layoffs occurred in the textile industry. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity declined and considerable layoffs occurred in retail 
trade. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment in automobile feeder plants did not improve; construction activity 
dropped further. 


Timmins -Kirkland Lake (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Mining declined seasonally. Sawmills closed for the winter and 
wood cutting was curtailed because of deep snow. . 


Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, Stratford and 
Walkerton (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


FOLLOWING the usual pattern for this time of year, employment in the 
Prairie region declined during January. At January 19, persons with 
jobs were estimated at 944,000, a drop of 17,000 from a month earlier 
but an increase of 19,000 from a year before. The post-Christmas lull 
in retail trade and seasonal slackening in construction and agriculture 
accounted for much of the decline during the month, though scattered 
layoffs occurred in packing plants, garages and repair shops. Lumbering 
and pulpwood operations continued at a high level in all parts of the 
region, Coal mines in Alberta were seriously affected by the railway 
labour dispute during the first half of the month but by the end of January 
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mines were operating near capacity. 
Metal mining and prospecting con- 
tinued to be quite active. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— PRAIRIE 
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Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in | 400,000 ik gees 
Group 2. Construction employment |: 350,000 a 
continued to decline as a result of | 300,000 

extremely cold weather. Never- f[: 
theless, activity in this industry |: 

remained at a fairly high level f: PSS ES Pe ee 
since much indoor work was in 
progress. Employment in manu- 
facturing, trade and service changed very little from the high levels of a 
month before. 


Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
in this area remained very buoyant during January. The increase in un- 
employment was entirely seasonal and largely confined to unskilled con- 
struction workers. Construction was unusually active during the month 
despite very cold weather; almost all skilled tradesmen were reported to 
be working at least part time. All industries in the area recorded sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases in employment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal staff reductions 
in construction, manufacturing and retail trade caused a sizeable in- 
crease in unemployment. Construction employment continued to show a 
year-to-year decline and indications were that this gap would widen. 
Reduction of house-building was largely responsible for the lower level 
of construction during 1956 and there has been no evidence of strength- 
ening in this sector during recent months. At the end of November the 
number of houses under construction was some 36 per cent Jower than a 
year earlier. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Apart 
from seasonal reductions in construction employment, very little change 
occurred in this area during January. Logging employment continued to 
show a year-to-year improvement, reflecting the increase in cutting 
quotas. As a result, pieceworkers were in strong demand during the 
month throughout the area. 


Dauphin, Lethbridge, Portage La Prairie and Yorkton (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Red Deer, Saskatoon and Weyburn (major 
agricultural and minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC ~ 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region showed a further drop during 
January. By January 19, persons 
with jobs had decreased by 23,000 
to 439,000, a level only 5,000 
higher than a year before, after 
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rary shutdowns in a number of 
ear Par ere i Ae os plants, particularly interior saw- 
mills that depend on rail transpor- 
tation for supplies. Substantial 
layoffs also occurred in the logging and construction industries as bad 
weather and reduced house-building curtailed employment more than 
usual for the time of year. Sawmills on the lower mainland were at a 
standstill late in the month when ice on the Fraser River prevented the 
movement of logs. 
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Herring fishing was halted by cold weather at the month’s end but 
heavy catches until that time kept coastal fish processing plants busy. 
Mining remained fairly active, with some increase in coal production. 
Heavy steel plants were busy. Qualified office workers remained scarce 
and demand was fairly constant for skilled and unskilled female workers 
in the service trades. Vacancies increased in the professional and 
technical categories, particularly in the engineering field. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of 
the ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial surplus, 9 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Adverse weather and uncertain lumber markets delayed re- 
sumption of woods operations and reduced sawmill production. Despite 
a large volume of industrial construction, the decline in the housing 
sector resulted in a sizable surplus of construction labour. Machine 
shops, sheet metal plants and foundries remained fairly active. Garment 
manufacturers began rehiring for spring production. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Sizable labour surpluses 
developed in the logging, construction and metal trades. Sawmills and 
plywood firms operated somewhat below normal. Shingle mills remained 
very slack. Layoffs were fairly general in metalworking shops as business 
dropped well below last year’s record level. Employment in shipyards 
declined with the completion of contracts. On the whole, job oppor- 
tunities were slight, though demands existed for seamen, clerical and 
sales personnel, draftsmen and engineers. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Highlights Summarized 
Of Gordon Report 


The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was made public on January 10. 
Forecasts and recommendations of labour 
interest contained in the report are 
summarized below. 


Forecasts 


Canada’s population will increase in 25 
years to 26,650,000 from the present 
15,575,000. 

Average hours of work per week in 
business will have decreased from 41.3 to 
34.3 and in agriculture from 55.3 to 43.75 
by 1980. 

Proportion of men in the labour force 
to total population to drop by 2 per cent; 
proportion of women to increase by nearly 
4 per cent. 

Gross national product to increase 
roughly three times to $76,000,000,000 by 
1980. 

Average Canadian to have about two- 
thirds again as much income in real terms 
for his own use. 

Percentage of total labour force in 
agriculture to decline from 15 to 7 per 
cent, remain constant in resources indus- 
tries, and increase considerably in service. 

Proportion of population living in urban 
centres to increase to 80 per cent from 62 
per cent in 1951. 

Skilled labour shortage to become worse. 

University enrolments to double within 
10 years. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations contained in the 
Gordon Commission’s report include the 
following :— 

Expand vocational training facilities; 
encourage greater amount of training in 


plants. 

Advocate an increase in the pay differ- 
ential between skilled and unskilled 
workers. 


Raise standards of universities to among 
the highest in the world through deliberate 
and sustained effort. 

Increase salaries of university teachers 
substantially. 

Control wheat surpluses through estab- 
lishment of annual marketing quotas by 
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Canadian Wheat Board; farmers to be paid 
for farm-held wheat within marketing 
quota. 

Hold present tariff line but maintain 
continuing re-examination of tariffs to 
achieve simplicity and flexibility. 

Provide economic aid for the Atlantic 
provinces on a broad scale. 

Develop long-range plan for immigration. 

Study federal subsidies as possible short- 
run solution of railways’ difficulties, in lieu 
of increase in grain freight rates. 

Employ an annual tax on automobiles 
and increase property taxes to meet 
municipal revenue needs. 

Set up a separate body to administer 
federal price supports on agricultural 
products. 

Require motorists to pay higher per- 
centage of highway and street costs. 

Increase fishing-fleet efficiency by capital 
investment, made either by the industry or 
through government help. 

A more detailed summary of the prelim- 
inary report will be published in the March 
issue of the LaBour GaAzETTe. 


Seven Million in Canada 


Have Hospital Insurance 

Some 7,000,000 Canadians at present have 
some insurance against hospital expenses, 
while 6,400,000 are insured against surgical 
expense and 5,400,600 have medical insur- 
ance, according to figures issued by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and the All Canada Insurance 
Federation. 

It was noted that voluntary coverage 
continued to rise during 1956. Not in- 
cluded in the foregoing figures are approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 persons who are covered 
under tax-financed government hospital 
plans in some provinces. 

At January 1, 1957, some 500,000 non- 
operating railway employees and dependents 
became covered under all three categories 
of imsurance (L.G. Jan., p. 25), and these 
are not included in the figures, since it is 
not known how many of them were 
previously covered under other plans. 

During the past six years, the number 
of Canadians having hospital insurance has 
increased by 50 per cent. Surgical insur- 
ance coverage has gone up 150 per cent, 
while medical coverage has increased by 
some 200 per cent. 
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Hospital Insurance Plan 


Proposed by Ontario 

Proposals for the setting up of a 
province-wide, universally available hospital 
care insurance plan were submitted to the 
Ontario Legislature by Premier Frost on 
January 29. The plan, which might be in 
operation by January 1, 1959, or sooner, 
will not go into effect until the federal 
Government agrees to participate. 

The principal features of the plan are 
as follows:— 

It will provide unlimited public ward 
care not now available in Ontario, and 
diagnostic services in hospital. 

Certain out-patient services are included, 
and either simultaneously or at a later date 
diagnostic services may be made available 
to out-patients. 

No limitation as to duration of stay in 
hospital, age or disability. 

Benefits of the program are to be 
universally available to all residents of the 
province who have become eligible by the 
payment of a personal premium, and to all 
persons receiving public assistance from the 
Government of Ontario. For persons of 
the latter class the Government will pay 
the premiums. Premiums for all other 
insured persons will be collected from them 
by employers or through organized groups. 

The cost of the plan, which it is esti- 
mated would cost $160,000,000 if in opera- 
tion now and which will cost about 
$300,000,000 by 1960, will be met by 
premiums paid by or on behalf of insured 
persons, by provincial Government pay- 
ments, by contributions from the munici- 
palities in respect of a small part of the 
cost of service to indigent persons, and by 
payments from the federal Government— 
assuming that it agrees to participate. 

With or without federal participation the 
plan will cover mental and tuberculosis 
patients. 

The plan will be integrated with Blue 
Cross and all other private contracts, and 
will be operated either by the Blue Cross 
or by a new crown corporation. It will 
be administered by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 

Participation by individuals will be 
voluntary at first, mandatory later at a 
time to be decided by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 


Increase in Road Building 
Forecast in Ontario 

In addition to its proposals on a national 
health scheme (see above), the Speech 
from the Throne in the Ontario Legislature 


on January 29 made reference to the 
following :— 
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Substantial increases in grants to munici- 
palities. 

More aid in meeting education costs. 

An extension of the polio vaccine 
program. 

Mothers’ allowances. 

Increases in highway construction and 
the speeding up of the building of Highway 
No. 401. 

Legislation to enable the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to sit as panels will be 
studied. 

Legislators will be asked to make amend- 
ments to the Act covering housing develop- 
ment. 

In dealing with aid for education, it was 
noted that school population in the prov- 
ince was now at 1,100,000—an increase of 
66 per cent in the last 10 years. This 
figure, it is estimated, will be doubled in 
the next 15 to 20 years. 

Under the item on mothers’ allowances, 
it was noted that steps are being taken to 
make available dental care and treatment 
to all Ontario children under 18 years who 
are sons or daughters of social assistance 
cases. 

The Speech also forecast that the largest 
volume of highway work in the history of 
the province will be done, with emphasis 
on completion of Highway 401, from 
Windsor to the Quebec border. 


Shortage of Engineers, 
Scientists “Alarming” 

Describing the current and prospective 
shortage of Canadian engineers and scien-. 
tists as “alarming,” an editorial in the 
January issue of The Engineering Journal, 
official publication of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, says that “after years 
of talk no one has done anything of 
consequence that will improve the situation 
quickly”. 


Answer Hard to Find 


The editorial admits that a complete 
answer to the question is not easy to find, 
but adds that “surely there can be some 
long-distance thinking that will start a 
movement in the right direction”. 

University officials by themselves are 
almost powerless to do anything about it 
but are planning for immediate needs, the 
editorial says. They require more money, 
however. “There is some promise now that 
government and industry will help, but the 
needs appear to be away beyond any sums 
that are being mentioned as available 
shortly.” 

A survey of employers, the editorial 
continues, shows that the shortage is 
having adverse effects on production, 
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research and expansion. Out of more than 
700 firms, 360 reported that their opera- 
tions had suffered. The editorial gave 
figures of recent years and estimates up 
to 1965. 

One of the best and quickest ways of 
dealing with the shortage, the editorial 
Says, is to train more technicians, and it 
adds that much work that is done by 
professional workers could be done just as 
well by properly trained technicians—“but 
the supply of technicians is just as inade- 
quate as is the supply of engineers”. 


Ontario Engineers Plan 
To Classify Technicians 


A plan to establish standards of qualifi- 
cation and a system of voluntary registra- 
tion for engineering technicians was recently 
approved by the executive council of the 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario. 

“At present most Canadian ‘professional 
engineers’ are holders of university 
degrees,” says an article by Leslie Wilson 
describing the plan, in a recent issue of 
the Financial Post. “The designation 
‘technician’ is applied to persons who assist 
engineers in technical functions without 
themselves possessing professional engineer- 
ing qualifications.” 


Easier to Climb 


While it is at present possible, the 
article continues, to pass from the status 
of technician to that of professional engi- 
neer by passing examinations set by the 
professional engineering associations, this 
is seldom done. It may take years of 
home study with little recognition until 
the examinations are passed. The new 
plan is designed to make it easier for 
technicians to climb to _ professional 
standing. 

The plan calls for the establishment of 
four grades for technicians, based on 
educational qualifications and _ technical 
experience. Suggested qualifications for the 
four grades are given in the article as 
follows:— 


Engineering Technician Grade 1—Grade 
12 or equivalent (with the science and 
mathematics subjects of Grades 11 and 12), 
plus a year’s experience in an approved 
engineering office. 

Engineering Technician Grade 2—Grade 
13 technical, or Advanced Technical Even- 
ing Class Certificate, or (British) Ordinary 
National Certificate, plus three to five years’ 
practical experience. 

Engineering Technician Grade 3—Quali- 
fication of Grade 2 plus evening school 
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or part-time instruction to the level of a 
two-year “Technical Institute course” plus 
three further years of practical experience. 
(Presumably appropriate technical institutes 
will be recognized by the Association.) 

Engineering Technician Grade 4—Com- 
pletion of two years at an engineering 
faculty; or diploma (three years) from the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology or 
equivalent; or (British) Higher National 
Certificate; or Engineering Technician 
Grade 3 qualifications plus “further instruc- 
tion” to the level of the Association’s 
intermediate examinations. 


“One further effect of the plan,” the 
article remarks, “will be to make it 
possible for persons with certain types of 
European engineering training to obtain 
recognition in Canada. Acceptance of 
British , Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates is part of this pattern.” 


1937 to See Completion 
Of Seaway’s Major Jobs 

Heavy construction work on the St. 
Lawrence Power Project is expected to be 
completed by the end of this year, accord- 
ing to a progress report issued by the New 
York State Power Authority. This expecta- 
tion is based on the supposition that 
progress during 1957 will be substantially at 
the 1956 rate. 

Completion of the whole project is 
scheduled for 1959, and the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
is expected to be open for 27-foot draft 
vessels at the beginning of the 1959 naviga- 
tion season. Present plans call for the 
flooding of the power pool on July 1, 1958, 
with the first power being produced by 
September 1 of the same year. 

Various sections of the American part 
of the project are half completed, the 
report says, and the same stage has been 
reached on the Canadian side (L.G. Jan., 
p: 21). 


To Cover Fishermen by 
Unemployment Insurance 


The Minister of Labour announced in 
the House of Commons on February 4 
that an unemployment insurance plan had 
been worked out covering all commercial 
fishermen, whether wage earners, working 
on shares or operating alone. 

Contributions will commence April 1 
and consideration of applications for bene- 
fit will begin January 1 next year. . 
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50% of Firms Report 
Need for Professionals 

A pamphlet entitled Requirements For 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 has just been 
published by the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This report is 
based on an analysis of returns obtained 
in a questionnaire survey of the require- 
ments of professionally trained persons in 
Canada, conducted in June 1956 by the 
Economic and Research Branch of the 
Department. 

The survey showed that 50 per cent of 
industrial employers reported shortages of 
professional personnel. The five effects of 
these shortages most frequently mentioned 
were curtailment of production and expan- 
sion plans, curtailment of development and 
research activity, over-loading of present 
personnel, potential shortage of future 
executives, and the necessity of filling posi- 
tions with inadequately trained personnel. 

Returns used in the analysis included 720 
from industry; and unlike the preceding 
one made in 1954 this biennial survey 
also covered government departments and 
agencies, both federal and provincial, as 
well as universities and colleges. The 
organizations surveyed employed a total 
of 30,200 professional persons. 

The professions covered include eight 
in engineering, five in the sciences and 
five under “Other Professions”. Hach 
profession is dealt with separately with 
reference to estimated requirements and 
recruitment difficulties. 

“The results of the present biennial 
survey indicate a substantial increase in 
expected demand for engineers and scien- 
tists in the three years 1956, 1957 and 1958,” 
the introduction to the pamphlet reports. 
“The need for an increasing number of 
professionally-qualified persons is character- 
istic of industrial firms, governments, and 
universities and colleges. The 1956 survey 
also reveals that the need for professional 
manpower is expected to be greater from 
1956 to 1958 than it was from 1954 to 
1956.” 

The increase in employment opportuni- 
ties in industry for the engineering profes- 
sion as a whole and for the scientific 
professions, the pamphlet goes on to say, 
is expected to average 12.2 per cent during 
1956-58, compared with increases forecast in 
1954 for the 1954-56 period of 7.6 and 9.2 
for the engineering and scientific profes- 
sions respectively. 

“It is interesting to note, however,” the 
pamphlet goes on to remark, “that while 
employers expect an increase in demand 
for professional personnel for each of the 
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three years 1956 to 1958, they indicate a 
declining rate of increase in demand for 
1957 compared with 1956, and for 1958 
compared with 1957. It is considered that 
the average for the three years is probably 
the more accurate estimate. One possible 
explanation for the declining rate of 
increase is that employers became more 
conservative in their estimates as the fore- 
cast period went farther into the future 
and became less certain.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price 35 cents. 


Bulletin on Apprenticeship 
In Quebec is Published 


The first of a series of bulletins on the 
many varied systems of apprenticeship and 
industrial training in effect in Canada, 
The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship, has just been issued by the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The bulletin describes the methods used 
in the province of Quebee under the three- 
way co-operation of management, labour 
and government, and gives some facts about 
private industrial apprenticeship plans. 

The subject is covered under the follow- 
ing heads: introduction, apprenticeship in 
the building trades, training in the auto- 
motive repair trades, apprenticeship in the 
printing trades, apprentices in shoe manu- 
facturing, ladies hairdressing and barbering, 
technical and specialized training, private 
apprenticeship in industry, and general 
observations and statistics. 

In numbers of apprentices Quebec leads 
all the provinces, according to the bulletin. 
The 1955 Report of the Quebee Depart- 
ment of Labour is quoted as showing a 
total of 22,187 male and 7,277 female 
apprentices in various occupations during 
the fiscal year 1954-55. These figures do 
not include students in various vocational 
schools whose training might ultimately 
lead to apprenticeship. 

“These figures are impressive,” the 
bulletin continues, “but cannot be com- 
pared accurately with figures from the 
other provinces, except in the construction 
trades, because it appears evident that in 
Quebec learners in most occupations are 
generally regarded as apprentices until their 
learn-period is over.” 

In conclusion, however, the publication 
says: “A study of the foregoing tables 
listing nearly 30,000 various types of male 
and female apprentices indicates the strong 
emphasis on training in the province. 
When the more than 10,000 students taking 
vocational training in technical and other 


schools are also considered, plus the many 
apprentices learning trades in the private 
apprenticeship plans of heavy industry, 
there is only one general conclusion to be 
drawn—the province of Quebec has become 
extremely conscious of the value of 
training.” 

Announcing publication of the bulletin, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
explained that increasing interest in the 
subject of apprenticeship and industrial 
training had created a need for up-to-date 
information on current developments in 
the field. To assist in this, the Depart- 
ment of Labour planned to publish a 
series of bulletins on various aspects of 
the subject. 

The bulletin is obtainable from the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour, price 25 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 
on apprenticeship in Alberta, will be avail- 
able shortly. 


Compulsory Retirement 
Said Cruel, Uneconomie 


Compulsory retirement at age 65, and 
employee benefit schemes were discussed 
by William M. Mercer, president of the 
Montreal firm of consulting actuaries and 
employee-benefit consultants that bears his 
name, in addressing the Montreal Personnel 
Association last month. 

Mr. Mercer contends that compulsory 
retirement at a uniform age is cruel, 
un-Christian, uneconomic, irresponsible and 
selfish on the part of those who enforce it. 
“Tf it is allowed to go too far it could 
destroy our private enterprise system,” he 
believes. 

Mr. Mercer favours retirement of 
individuals in their 60s, providing it is 
voluntary, but opposes retirement at any 
age if a man is still physically young and 
alert and wants to work. He noted that 
an individual might find it necessary to 
retire anywhere between the ages of 50 
and 90. 

He feels a pension plan should be 
founded on such an approach, which would 
give every man the right to retire at some 
specific age, often 65, but would not compel 
the man’s retirement at that age if the 
employer could still use his services profit- 
ably. Such a plan derives tremendous 
profits from postponed retirement, and 
provide adequate pensions for those who 
must retire early. 

Mr. Mercer suggested that from society’s 
viewpoint, it was obvious that if everyone 
were to retire at 65 there would be one 
citizen living in idleness for every four 
working. 


If retired persons were to live as well 
as those working, this would mean that 
one-fifth of every employed person’s 
income would have to be taxed away to 
take care of the retired. He feels society 
is not prepared to pay such cost. He 
noted also that if all farmers in Canada 
who are past 65 quit work today, Cana- 
dians would starve. 

Speaking on employee benefit plans, Mr. 
Mercer noted they include pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, group life insurance, 
sick pay, supplementary unemployment 
benefit, medical and hospital plans, execu- 
tive deferred compensation and the like. 
It also includes government underwritten 
plans—workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance are two important 
ones. He outlined reasons for the 
tremendous development in these plans:— 

There is the progressive income tax. 
The value of welfare benefits provided 
by an employer is usually not taxed in 
the employee’s hands, even though the 
employer can write off the cost, whereas 
if the employee buys the benefits himself 
he must do it out of income after tax. 

The higher the employee’s taxable income 
the greater is the attraction to him of 
receiving remuneration in the form of 
employee benefits. 

When benefits are provided for a group 
of people they can be provided more 
economically; individuals can be covered 
in the group who could not otherwise be 
covered because they are uninsurable. No 
matter how prudent an individual worker 
may be, there is nothing he can do as an 
individual to protect his family if he suffers 
a disability which makes him uninsurable. 


Urges More Employment 
Of Older Women Workers 


A New York industrialist believes that 
more married women, and older single 
women, should be given an opportunity to 
work. 

Alex Lewyt noted that in reports he 
receives oN women working in three 
corporations, he found that married women 
and single women over 25 are more efficient 
than single women under 25 years of age. 
After 25, he notes, many unmarried women 
have settled into a pattern of life calling 
for careers, and this makes their employ- 
ment desirable. 

Married women, he declares, are not 
nearly as concerned with social life as are 
their single counterparts. Working wives 
have a tendency to consider their employ- 
ment more seriously than single women 
under 25, 
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N.Y. Unionists Promise 
To Fight Discrimination 


Union leaders in New York state have 
promised the State Commission Against 
Discrimination that they will intervene 
directly where unions are accused of racial 
bias. 

Assurance was given by 40 top unionists, 
attending a meeting of the Commission’s 
advisory committee last month, of their 
readiness to step in to adjust charges that 


unions kept applicants out on racial 
grounds or indulged in other discriminatory 
practices. 


Such charges had been made frequently 
against unions in the building and printing 
trades, but complainants had rarely come 
forward to press the charges through the 
investigative and hearing procedure set up 
by the Commission. 

The intervention pledge was part of a 
program approved by the Labour Advisory 
Committee of the Commission. 

The other points included :— 

Participation in a series of labour- 
management conferences on regional and 
industry lines to isolate causes of discrim- 
ination and correct illegal practices. 

A state-wide educational program in the 
aims of the anti-discrimination law, to be 
carried out through the labour press, the 
display of posters in factories and offices 
and talks at union meetings. 

A study of the Commission’s legislative 
program for this year, with a view to 
“making more effective the tools of the 
agency for carrying out the purposes of 
the law”. 

Distribution of questionnaires to every 
union in the state to ascertain how much 
progress has been made in wiping out bias 
in industrial hiring and promotion. 


18 U.S. Railroads Pledge 
To End Discrimination 


The end of discriminatory employment 
practices has been pledged by 18 railways 
operating in the states of New York and 
New Jersey, the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination announced 
recently. The pledges are called “the 
beginning of a real break”, because although 
“there has been some striking progress”, 
particularly on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
both operating and clerical jobs have been 
“largely closed to Negroes”. 

The railways, claiming “substantial 
progress” in this matter, call attention to 
the anti-discrimination instructions in the 
hiring manuals of the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroads. The carriers 
have agreed to give the Commission infor- 
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mation concerning their present hiring 
practices and to work out the details of a 
more complete study that would embrace 
every job category in their operating 
system. 


UAW to Bargain Twice, 
For Skilled end Unskilled 


A new departure in collective bargaining 
has been initiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers which will mean two sets 
of demands, two sets of negotiations, and 
two contracts—one for the skilled workers 
in the union and another for the unskilled 
workers. The new policy, devised recently 
at a national union conference in Chicago, 
is described in an article entitled, “To 
Prevent Revolt, UAW Takes New Tack”, 
published in Business Week, December 22, 
1956. 

The change in policy, the article says, has 
been forced upon the union by a bitter 
antagonism which has been growing within 
its ranks, and which if not dealt with might 
split the whole organization. This division 
is between the skilled and the unskilled 
workers in the union. 

The two principal causes of division 
between the two groups are stated in the 
article to be:— 

Since the war cyclical layoffs have almost 
ceased to affect the skilled employees, but 
have become increasingly severe in their 
effects on production workers. 

The differential between skilled and 
unskilled wage rates, which was once 50 
per cent, has been reduced, according to 
some estimates, to 35 per cent during the 
same period. 

The reduction in this differential, accord- 
ing to the article, has lessened the skilled 
men’s pride of position as well as affecting 
their relative earnings, and has become a 
sore point with the journeymen. It was 
the union’s 1955 bargaining emphasis on the 
guaranteed annual wage, however, which 
brought to the front the difference between 
the two groups in the matter of stability 
of employment. 

Although the skilled workers had been 
as much in favour of the GAW as the 
unskilled employees when the idea was first 
decided. on as a prime goal in the 1955 
negotiations, according to the article, after 
the contracts had been agreed upon they 
soon realized that they were helping to 
pay for the supplemental unemployment 
insurance plan by having to accept com- 
paratively small wage increases, while they 
stood to gain little benefit from it them- 
selves. The result was that the skilled men 
struck even while the contracts at Ford and 
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GM were being ratified, and it was all the 
union could do to get them back to their 
jobs. 

Since then the skilled men have not 
ceased to demand separate bargaining 
rights. Although the union executive at 
first opposed this as contrary to the spirit 
and constitution of the union, it now 
appears, the article says, to have changed 
its mind. 


Vesting in Pension Plans 
Subject of New Booklet 


On the whole, vesting of employer con- 
tributions in pension plans appears to be 
highly desirable and thoroughly practical; 
but unconditional vesting of any type 
seems both unwise and generally imprac- 


tical, encouraging Jabour turnover and 
undermining the security aspect of pension 
planning. 


These are two of the “tentative conclu- 
sions” reached in a study conducted by 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Queen’s University, the results of which 
have been published in Bulletin No. 14, 
“Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans”. 

The study began in the late summer of 
1956, and is therefore more recent than 
the surveys which were the basis of four 
articles on industrial pension plans in 
Canada, published in issues of the Lasour 
Gazette of April and September 1954, and 
January and July 1955. These articles, 
which were prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, were later published together in 
a reprint. 

The Queen’s University’s survey was 
based on replies received from 126 com- 
panies, of which 107 supplied details of 
their plans, five sent inadequate data, and 
14 had no pension plans. A list of the 
companies which participated in the survey 
is given at the end of the booklet. The 
study covers some 500,000 employees in 
Canadian industry. 

The sample was intended to be confined 
to plans covering hourly-rated employees, 
but it is stated that a number of salaried 
employees are bound to have been in- 
cluded in the sample in plans covering all 
the employees in particular concerns. 

The report is divided into four parts: 
Current Practices in Vesting, Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Vesting, A New 
Look at Vesting, and Conclusion. 

There are tables on the extent of vesting, 
limitations upon vesting of employer con- 
tributions, vesting of employer contribu- 
tions upon early retirement, vesting of 
employer contributions in the event of 


total incapacity, vesting of employer con- 
tributions upon the death of an employee, 
and vesting of employer contributions upon 
the death of a pensioner. 


14 Million U.S. Workers 
Covered by Pension Plans 


At the end of 1956 there were about 
23,000 pension plans in effect in the United 
States which had qualified for tax exemp- 
tion under Treasury regulations. Latest 
figures show that some 14,000,000 workers 
were then under some form of pension 
plan, representing a gain of 150 per cent 
in the last ten years. 

In non-negotiated plans there was an 
increased tendency during the year to 
make an employee’s pension commen- 
surate with his earnings during his last 
years of service rather than with his 
average earnings during his whole working 
life. In negotiated plans the tendency was 
towards giving an increase in the flat 
amount of pension per year of service, and 
eliminating the Social Security offset. 

Negotiated plans, also called pattern 
plans, are those that have been set up as 
a result of bargaining between unions and 
employers. The full cost is usually paid 
by the employer and the pension is a flat 
amount. Non-negotiated plans, also called 
conventional plans, on the other hand, 
provide pensions that vary with length of 
service and with the employee’s earnings. 

Vesting became more common during 
1956, especially in negotiated plans. Vest- 
ing is an arrangement which gives an 
employee a right under a plan after a 
certain period of service and at a certain 
age. There was also a continuation of the 
trend away from contributory plans and 
towards non-contributory plans. 


Houses Completed in 1956 
Set Record; Starts Fall 


Completions of new residential units in 
1956 topped all previous years, rising 6 
per cent over the previous peak in 1955, 
according to advance estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Starts were 
down 8 per cent from 1955’s record number 
and units in various stages of construction 
at year’s end dropped nearly 14 per cent. 

Number of units completed in 1956 
climbed to 135,700 from 127,929 in 1955 
and 101,965 in 1954. Starts fell to 127,311 
from 138,276 but were substantially above 
1954’s total of 113,527. Still under construc- 
tion at the close of the year were 68,579 
units, substantially below 1955’s year-end 
total of 79,339 but slightly above 1954’s 
68,641 units. 
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Many Appointments Made 
Of Interest to Labour 


Several recent appointments to govern- 
ment boards and commissions, both federal 
and provincial, are of interest to Labour, 
as are the retirement of a vice-president of 
the Canadian National Railways and two 
appointments made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

Robert J. Tallon has been re-appointed 
a Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for a one-year term, 
effective December 31 last. 

Miss Ruth Elizabeth Addison of Ottawa 
has been appointed a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, effective the first of this month. 

Seven members and seven alternates have 
been named to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council for the period expiring 
December 1, 1959. They are:— 

W. F. McMullen, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, representing employers, 
and alternate, L. M. Schram, also CMA. 

Norman §. Dowd, Canadian Labour 
Congress, representing organized labour, 
and alternate, A. L. Hepworth of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 

E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational 
Education, Nova Scotia, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. D. Mills, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

T. D. Anderson, Dominion Secretary, 
Canadian Legion, representing veterans, and 
alternate, Dr. Robert Westwater. 

J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, New Brunswick, representing 
that province, and alternate, Dr. F. E. 
McDiarmid, Director and Chief Superin- 
tendent, N.B. Department of Education. 

J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Saskatchewan, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. W. Sharp of 
the Saskatchewan Department of Educa- 
tion. 

J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, representing agriculture, and 
alternate, David Kirk, Secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

In Quebec, Dr. Bertrand Bellemare of 
Quebec City has been named a member of 
the province’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, succeeding Philippe Monette, who 
retired because of illness, and Donat A. 
Bisson has been named to the Board to 
succeed the late Arthur Foster. 

R. C. Johnston, CNR Assistant Vice- 
president of Operations since 1951, who 
still retains his membership in the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, retired on January 
31, after 50 years of railroad service. 
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Mr. Johnston is perhaps best known for 
his work in labour relations. He began his 
career in the CNR as station assistant at 
Novar, Ont., and gradually worked his way 
up through the system to his  vice- 
presidential post. 


Appointment of Kalmen Kaplansky of 
Montreal as Director of International 
Affairs for the Canadian Labour Congress 
was announced last month. Mr. Kaplansky 
is now National Director of the Jewish 
Labour Committee and has been active in 
organizing human rights programs in many 
parts of Canada. He is a member of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Mr. Kaplansky is associate secretary of 
the CLC’s Committee on Human Rights 
and has represented the Congress on the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
Hungarian Refugees. 

The CLC also announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Malles of Montreal as 
Executive Assistant to C. H. Millard, 
Organizational Director of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Mr. Malles is a writer on economic and 
labour affairs with the CBC International 
Service and will go to the Brussels head- 
quarters of the ICFTU on leave of absence 
from the CBC. 


Book on Wage Structure 
Has Canadian Chapter 


A new book, The Evolution of Wage 
Structure, by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Cynthia H. Taft, published by Yale 
University Press, contains a chapter on 
wage structure in Canada. 


The first part of the chapter deals with 
the influence on wage determination of 
geography, trade unionism and collective 
bargaining, and government action. Nearly 
all the rest of the chapter is devoted to 
the “Evolution of the National Wage 
Structure,” which is discussed under the 
following heads: The Economic Context, 
Occupational Differentials, Interindustry 
Differentials, Regional Differentials, and 
Other Types of Differentials. 


Other countries whose national wage 
structure is studied include France, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and the United States. These 
studies, with a concluding chapter on 
The Dynamics of Wage Structure, make up 
Part 2 of the book. 


Part 1, under the heading 
Unionism and Wage Structure in the 
United States,” includes chapters on 
Railroad Transportation, Iron and Steel, 
Cotton Textiles, Pulp and Paper, and The 
Impact of Unionism on Wage Structure. 
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New Owners Not Obliged 
To Bargain, OLRB Rules 


In three recent decisions the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ruled that 
successor employers are not obliged to 
bargain with the unions that represented 
the employees under the former owner- 
ship. Dissenting votes were cast by two 
members of the five-man board, which 
was under the chairmanship of Jacob 
Finkleman. 

The three cases concerned are: the New 
Method Laundry and Dry Cleaners and 
the Thunder Bay General Workers Union, 
Local 314; Drake Hotel, Toronto, and 
Local 280, International Beverage Dis- 
pensers and Bartenders Union; and Gordon 
Wright Electrical, Ltd., Niagara Falls, and 
Local 1656, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Applications for conciliation services in 
the last two cases were dismissed, and 
application for permission to prosecute for 
failure to bargain in good faith was denied 
in the first case. 

The majority decision ruled that there 
is no legal obligation on an employer to 
bargain unless and until a trade union has 
been certified as bargaining agent for his 
employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit, or unless and until he has recog- 
nized the union and has entered into a 
collective agreement with that union and 
the negotiations relate to the renewal of 
that agreement. 

In a written minority report, G. Russell 
Harvey and D. B. Archer said:— 

“The decision of the majority places a 
serious limitation on the value of certifica- 
tion and established bargaining rights.” 
‘The decision would provide the legal means 
“which will enable an employer at a time 
of corporate re-organization to wipe out 
unilaterally employees’ rights ... which have 
been contractually established in many 
cases over long periods of time,” they 
added. 


4 More Merged Councils, 
UMW Group Founded 


Four district labour councils of the 
CLC, three in Ontario and one in New 
Brunswick, have been established through 
merger of former TLC and CCL councils. 
An independent labour council of United 
Mine Worker locals in Nova Scotia was 
also set up last month. 

The new CLC councils are:— 

The Brantford Labour Council, embrac- 
ing the former Brantford Trades and 
Labour Council and the Brantford-Paris 
Distriet Labour Council. 
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Sarnia Labour Council, uniting the Sarnia 
Trades and Labour Council and the Sarnia 
and District Labour Council. 

Stratford and District Labour Council, 
merging the Stratford Trades and Labour 
Council and the Stratford’ and District 
Labour Council (CCL). 

Moncton and District Labour Council, 
fusing the Moncton Trades and Labour 
Council and the Moncton Labour Council. 

The UMW council, called the Cape 
Breton Miners Unity Council, is patterned 
after the Cape Breton Labour Council 
(CLC), and embodies locals at New 
Waterford and Caledonia, once members 
of the CLC council. 


Grant to Colombo Plan 
Again to be $34.4 Million 


Subject to Parliamentary approval, the 
Canadian contribution under the Colombo 
Plan in 1957-58 will be $34,400,000, it was 
announced in Wellington, New Zealand, by 
Health Minister Paul Martin. 

In the latest report of the Colombo Plan 
Council for Technical Co-operation, it is 
recorded that Canada has provided 101 
experts and training facilities for 504 
persons in south and _ southeast Asian 
countries, in a march of continued progress. 

Financially, by’ March 31, 1958, Canada 
will have contributed $198,800,000 under the 
Colombo Plan. 

In addition to the foregoing, Canada will 
contribute $1,800,000 in 1957 through the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 


First CLRB Chairman 
Has Died at 73 Years 


A wartime head of the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Board and the first 
chairman of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, Chief Justice George G. O’Connor 
of the Alberta Supreme Court died in 
Edmonton January 13. He was 73 years 
of age. 

Chief Justice O’Connor served as chair- 
man of the National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board for 14 months. 

When the federal Government reverted 
to a narrower field of labour relations in 
1948, he was appointed first chairman of 
the new Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Chief Justice O’Connor left the Board in 
1953 when he found his judicial duties 
were taking up too much of his time. 

He was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Alberta Supreme Court’s Appellate Divi- 
sion in 1950 after nine years in the Trial 
Division. 
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Federations Submit Briefs to Provincial Cabinets 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A request that “union shop” conditions 
be permitted in Alberta businesses when 
approved by 66 per cent of the employees 
was included in a brief presented to the 
provincial Cabinet in December by the 
newly-formed Alberta Federation of Labour, 

The union shop request noted that 
“nenalties have been placed into the 
Alberta Labour Act... against trade unions” 
and that “it is, in our opinion, about time 
that some provisions were incorporated 
into the Act to give unions some measure 
of security.” 

With the increased progress being made 
in automation, the brief said, the maximum 
hours of work should be reduced from the 
present 44 in six days to 40 in five days 
with the same take-home pay. 

The federation asked that the minimum 
wage be raised from the present 75 cents 
an hour to $1 an hour, 

Among other requests was one asking 
that the provincial Government separate 
the Department of Industry and Labour 
into two ministries, 

The brief also said more inspectors are 
needed to administer the Alberta Labour 
Act. 

The Federation said Alberta got along 
for many years without provisions in the 
Labour Act for the suspension of a 
bargaining agent’s certification, Under 
these provisions incorporated in the Act 
in amendments passed in 1954, “certain 
employers can and are intimidating their 
employees in hopes of achieving certifica- 
tion suspension,” it charged, urging that all 
provisions dealing with suspension of a 
certification be deleted from the Act. 

The brief, .asserting that the Alberta 
Labour Act does not apply too well within 


British Columbia Federation 


Legislation for a 40-hour work week and 
& minimum wage of $1.25 an hour was 
sought last month by the recently merged 
British Columbia Federation of Labour in 
its first annual brief to the provincial 
Government. The Federation has a 
membership of approximately 100,000. 

The brief was presented by a delegation 
headed by Federation President William 
Black. 

The maintenance of a “minimum standard 
of living necessary to health, efficiency and 
general well-being of workers” was a 
necessity, the brief stated, 
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the construction industry, urged that a 
separate section of the Act be imple- 
mented to govern collective bargaining 
within that industry. The TJ ederation 
recommended that a special conference be 
called with the bargaining agents and the 
employers of the construction industry to 
formulate conditions to govern collective 
bargaining in the industry. 

The Federation, referring to a recent 
request by management spokesmen that 
secondary boycotting and informative 
picketing be outlawed, expressed opposi- 
tion to such a measure. 

The AFL also requested legislation pro- 
viding for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and _ three 
weeks after five years, an increase in 
workmen’s compensation to 100 per cent 
of an injured worker’s earnings, and an 
increase in benefits to apprentices. 


The Federation asked the province to 
take a more active part in establishing 
co-operation between provincial and federal 
governments for establishment of a national 
health insurance scheme, to enact equal 
pay and fair employment and fair accom- 
modation practices laws, to extend the 
Labour Act to some classes of provincial 
government employees, and to enact legis- 
lation prohibiting truckers from driving for 
more than 10 hours without a rest period. 


The brief protested conditions in Alberta 
lumber camps and urged that all camps be 
registered with the provincial health depart- 
ment, that camps be inspected once a 
month by a health officer and that regu- 
lations governing camps be revised to 
require standards as high as those in 
British Columbia. 


of Labour 


Among its requests, the Federation urged 
that the employees of the British Columbia 
Government be given the right to bargain 
collectively. 

The case of hospital employees who were 
unable to win wage increases because of a 
hospital cost freeze imposed in 1953 was 
also taken up in the brief. 

The brief called for an increase in work- 
men’s compensation from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent of wages, asked for repre- 
sentation on an advisory council to work 
for improvements in the province’s hospital 
insurance scheme, and urged the Govern- 
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ment to take a lead in setting up a general 
health plan in anticipation of a national 
plan by the federal Government. 

The Federation expressed alarm over the 
Government’s natural resources policies, 
which, if continued, the brief said, would 
“limit our future to exporters of raw 
materials to other manufacturing coun- 
tries’. It urged the development of 
manufacturing plants to process the prov- 
ince’s own raw materials. 

The brief backed requests from the 
International Woodworkers of America for 
government control of forest management 
and supervision of cutting methods. 

It requested public ownership of public 
utilities, provided workers’ bargaining 
rights were protected, and called specifi- 
cally for the B.C. Power Corporation to 
be taken over by the provincial Govern- 
ment. 


‘Other requests were for:— 

Control applications for court injunctions 
halting strikes. 

“Tightening” of the Equal Pay Act and 
heavier penalties for infractions. 

Enforcement of a union shop in plants 
where employees vote for it. 

Compulsory payment for statutory holi- 
days for all workers. 

Granting of overtime permits to employers 
only when the union agrees. 

Enforcement of sanitary regulations in 
B.C. industrial camps. 

A stepped-up campaign to relieve winter 
unemployment. 

Low-cost hvuuses, a government auto 
insurance scheme, establishment of junior 
colleges and financial aid for university 
students’ were also sought. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Health insurance, housing, increased old 
age pensions, seasonal unemployment, 
changes in the Manitoba Highway Traffic 
Act, crop insurance, a judicial inquiry into 
all aspects of workmen’s compensation, and 
the increasing burden that education is 
placing on municipal finances were the 
main questions dealt with in a memo- 
randum presented last month to the 
Government of Manitoba by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour. 

The provincial Government was urged to 
give effect to the plan of the federal 
Government for a national health scheme. 
“We are firmly convinced that only a 
national scheme of health insurance, admin- 
istered by the state on behalf of the people, 
can effectively meet the health needs of 
the people and render the range of services 
required in the society of our time,” the 
memorandum said. 

Strong opposition was expressed towards 
the provincial Government’s proposal for 
what was referred to as “Disaster Hospital 
Insurance” without diagnostic service, under 
the terms of which each person would pay 
his own hospital costs up to an amount 
equivalent to 10 per cent of his annual 
earnings. 

The Government was urged to add at 
least another 10 per cent to the 10 per 
cent of the cost of construction of housing 
for older people which it had already 
agreed to contribute. 

A second proposal of the Federation was 
that Section 6(1) of the National Housing 
Act should be amended “and if necessary 
the Municipal Act and city charters, to 
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permit the provincial Government and the 
municipalities to proceed with a slum clear- 
ance, low rental, subsidized housing or 
other program without submitting same to 
a vote of the ratepayers”. 

The memorandum requested the Govern- 
ment to provide “a supplementary allow- 
ance to old age pensioners of at least $20 
a month. 

“We must not only have enough jobs, 
and the right kind of jobs, and in the right 
places, but we must have them at the right 
time,” the memorandum said in declaring 
that “we must reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment to a minimum”. 

The Federation welcomed what had been 
done by the National Employment Com- 
mittee and the Department of Labour to 
bring about a reduction in seasonal unem- 
ployment, but it urged upon the Govern- 
ment “the advisability of taking immediate 
action together with those mainly con- 
cerned with and affected by seasonal 
employment, for the purpose of making 
plans and working out a program of action 
which will reduce unemployment in winter 
months to the lowest possible level”. 

Amendment of the Manitoba Highway 
Traffic Act was urged to provide for the 
issuance of separate licences for commer- 
cial and non-commercial driving in place 
of the present chauffeur’s licence. “The 
reason for this request,” the Federation 
explained, “is that a driver holding a 
commercial licence, having an infraction of 
the Highway Traffic Act while operating 
a privately owned motor vehicle during 
off-duty hours, is assessed against his 
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general driving record; a result which in 
effect denies commercial drivers the right 
to carry on their normal duties of employ- 
ment.” 

The Federation complained that the 
practice of sending out work to be done 
at home was widespread in the garment 
industry, and that this was “a, throw-back 
to the sweatshop conditions of the early 
days of the textile industry”. It held that 
the one-man commission which had been 
appointed to investigate the matter had 
done “a superficial job of assessing the 
extent to which this practice is under- 
mining the industry” and requested the 
Government to set up an inquiry, in which 
government, labour and management would 
be represented, to investigate the matter 
further. 

On crop insurance the Federation recom- 
mended that the Government give con- 
sideration to, and take the initiative in 
formulating, and putting into practical 
effect (in co-operation with the other 
prairie governments), a plan of insurance 
for farmers in the prairie region which will 
provide a measure of protection against 
the hazards of nature and the vagaries of 
the market.” 

The Federation requested the Govern- 
ment to establish a one-man commission to 
inquire “into all phases of workmen’s 
compensation”, 


A new school grant formula which would 
ensure that no municipality would have its 
present school grant reduced, the assump- 
tion by the Government of a large share 
of the cost of construction of new schools 
in all municipalities, and of a larger share 
of the costs of operation, were advocated 
by the Federation as measures to relieve 
the municipalities of part of the burden of 
providing and maintaining schools in the 
province, 

The memorandum expressed opposition 
to any form of sales tax to finance educa- 
tion. “Income tax, graduated in accordance 
with income and family responsibilities, is 
the most fair method of obtaining such 
revenue,” the Federation asserted. 

The Federation also urged the Govern- 
ment to:— 

Establish a revolving student loan fund 
of $1,000,000 from which eligible students 
could obtain interest-free loans to finance 
their studies at institutions of higher 
learning. 

; Require installation of automatic warning 
signals at all level railway crossings. 


Appoint a full-time Minister of Labour. 


Re-establish the Barbers’ Board which 
ceased to function in 1947, since which time 
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“conditions in the barbering industry have 
deteriorated”. 

Require all workmen engaged in plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, etc., to pass an examina- 
tion before being allowed to perform such 
work in the province, and issue licences 
after such examination. 

Maintain the Fair Wage Act without 
change. 

Enact legislation to forbid the issuing of 
injunctions in labour disputes. 

In addition to the written submission 
certain recommendations were made orally. 
The subjects thus raised were:— 

The position of employees of crown 
companies who have union agreements with 
their employers. 

The propriety of having the Deputy 
Minister of Labour acting as Chairman 
of the Labour Board. 

Amendments to the Shops Regulation Act, 
to improve hours of work of employees in 
retail establishments. 

A lengthy discussion—it lasted 34 hours 
—followed the reading of the memo- 
randum. 

Premier D. L. Campbell said he was in 
favour of giving a greater measure of 
“home rule” to the City of Winnipeg but 
was opposed to the participation of the 
province in any subsidized housing plan. 

J. B. Graham of the Carpenters’ union 
opposed suggested changes in the Fair 
Wage Act. He said that under the Act as 
it now stood the most harmonious rela- 
tions had prevailed between employers and 
employees in the construction industry, and 
he asserted that the proposed amendments 
would kill the industry. 

Andrew Milne of the Plumbers’ and 
Steamfitters’ union, speaking in favour of 
compulsory certification of all journeymen 
in his union’s trades, complained that 
although apprentices in the industry were 
expected to put in five years in learning 
the trade, and older men were prevented 
from taking the apprenticeship training, 
men could come into the province, repre- 
sent themselves to be plumbers, and get 
jobs with non-union employers without 
anyone’s being able to challenge their 
competence. 

The Government agreed to make another 
inquiry into “sweatshop conditions” in the 
fur and clothing industry. 

The memorandum was presented by 


Joseph “Jimmy” James, Federation 
President; Peter McSheffrey, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Vice-presidents R. W. 


Slocombe, H. Schellenberg, Michael Sedik, 

G. Lawrence Taylor and James Nichols. 
In addition to Premier D. L. Campbell, 

the following members of the Cabinet were 


present when the submission was made: 
Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. W. Miller, Minister of Education; 
Hon. Robert Bend, Minister of Health and 


Welfare; Hon. M. Hryhorezuk, Attorney 
General; Hon. F. Bell, Minister of Public 
Works; and Hon. F. L. Jobin, Minister 
of Mines and Resources. 


Nowa Scotia Federation of Labour 


The importance of developing and 
expanding industry was the major theme 
of the brief presented by the new Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC) last 
month to the provincial Cabinet. 

Chief among the brief’s recommendations 
were :— 


1, A government program of industrial 
development, with priority to areas that 
have suffered dislocation of industry. 


2. Expansion and diversification of the 
steel industry, to produce sizes and shapes 
not now rolled in Canada, to supply types 
needed by provincial industry and increase 
the market for coal, limestone and iron ore. 


3. Assistance to shipbuilding through 
representation to Ottawa for construction 
of a Canadian merchant fleet, encourage- 
ment of other construction and protecting 
legislation. 

4. Exertion of every government effort 
to have the freight rate structure changed 
to allow Nova Scotia products to compete 
in central markets and further bolster the 
desired industrial development. 


5. Increase of royalties on gypsum and 
other raw materials shipped out of the 
province for processing elsewhere, to 
encourage such processing within the 
province. 


6. Continued assistance to the fishing and 
fish processing industries and a campaign 
to promote greater consumption of fish. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief were that the province co-operate in 
present federal planning on national health 
insurance, establish a crown company to 
handle automobile insurance, adopt various 
measures to improve the lot of pensioners 
and those receiving workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and take further steps to relieve the 
provinces’ housing shortage. Several changes 


in the Trade Union Act, chiefly relating 


to certification procedures, were urged. 

In support of its request for a govern- 
ment program of industrial development 
with special priority given to areas that 
have suffered industrial dislocation, the 
Federation said: “The feeling of organized 
labour and indeed of the majority of Nova 
Scotians is that we are wasting a vast 
amount of our natural wealth in exporting 
our raw materials. These raw materials in 
a great many cases return to us in the 


form of finished manufactured articles for 
which we must pay a very high price. 

“We must be concerned with the expan- 
sion of our existing industries as well as 
the bringing in of new industries, if we 
are to move ahead with the rest of 
Canada,” the brief added. 

Labour, the brief said, was concerned 
with the fact that while steel operations 
in other parts of Canada and in the United 
States were pushing ahead rapidly, the 
industry.in Nova Scotia, one of the basic 
industries in the province, was concen- 
trating on improvement of some existing 
facilities and disposal of equipment con- 
sidered less productive. 

Diversification of the steel operation, 
too, was necessary, the brief said, to 
provide for manufacture of steel plates of 
many sizes and shapes not now produced 
in Canada, 

“We believe an expansion and diver- 
sification of the steel industry could 
provide a boost to our economy by 
providing an increased market for Mari- 
time products such as coal, limestone and 
iron ore, while in turn supplying other 
industries with products such as steel plate, 
which is periodically in short supply and 
thus hampers the shipbuilding and repair 
industry of this province,’ the Federation 
declared. 

The brief also asked the Government to 
investigate the possibility of having the 
Canadian National Railways place its 
orders with Trenton Industries Limited in 
such a way that employment might be 
stabilized throughout the year. This 
industry, which produces railroad rolling 
stock and equipment, has been plagued by 
violent fluctuations of demand for its 
products, the brief said. 

The brief asked the provincial Govern- 
ment to approach the federal Government 
and the Canadian Maritime Commission to 
ask construction of a Canadian fleet of 
competitive cargo and passenger ships and 
also to encourage building of fishing craft 
by supplementing present federal subsidies. 

A crisis in Canadian shipbuilding had 
been prevented during the last five years, 
the brief said, by a naval shipbuilding 
program. But, it added, “many people are 
asking the question why Canada should 
bear the expense of a large naval fleet to 
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protect: foreign shipping while permitting 
the Canadian merchant marine to decline.” 

‘To ‘further assist the shipbuilding and 
shipping industries, the brief asked for 
enactment of legislative protection as found 
in other maritime nations and adoption 
of a wide trade policy with other coun- 
tries. It also urged the provincial Gov- 
ernment to indicate to the federal Govern- 
ment that Canada’s coastal trade should be 
confined to Canada-built ships and to insist 
that any vessels built with the assistance 
of provincial funds be constructed and 
repaired in Nova Scotia shipyards. 

The issue of freight rates was of one 
which affected the entire question of 
industrial development, the labour delega- 
tion said. The brief asked the Government 
to make every effort to have relieved the 
heavy financial burden caused by existing 
rates. With a realistic freight rate struc- 
ture “we could compete on an equable 
basis in central Canadian markets,” 
Federation President Ben O’Neill said. 

The brief stated that although Labour 
did not consider present federal plans’ met 
its goal of adequate medical care for all, 
it was a step in the right direction and 
urged the provincial Government to co- 
operate and to provide leadership in bring- 
ing about a truly national health scheme. 

A requested change in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would provide that an 
injured worker be maintained on full 
compensation until he had found suitable 
employment or it had been found for him. 
It was explained that, in some cases, a 
worker whose injury had healed but who, 
as a result of his injury, was unable to do 
his former work, could not collect either 
compensation or unemployment insurance. 

Other changes asked would delete the 
present five-day qualifying period, provide 
payment for actual wages lost and would 
bring workers, widows and dependents 
under the old rates up to the level of the 
present rates and make them eligible for 
any future increases. 


Features of the Trade Union Act were 
badly in need of revision, the brief said, 
so that they did not “shackle and frustrate 
the legitimate activity” of unions. It 
asked, among other requests, for broaden- 
ing of the meaning of the term “employee” 
so as to allow any worker who so desired 
to become a union member. As examples, 
the brief mentioned policemen, inshore and 
trawler fishermen, nurses, mine shot firers, 
teachers and workers who were laid off 
because of seasonal shortages and who 
ordinarily would be hired again when work 
recommenced. , 

The brief asked for mandatory certifica- 
tion where a union could prove that a 
minimum of 50 per cent plus one of the 
employees were members in good standing. 

In the field of social legislation, the 
brief requested an increase in the Mother’s 
Allowance to $100 per month, that the age 
limit for old age pensions be reduced to 
65 years for men and 60 years for women, 
without a means test, and that the pension 
be increased to $65 per month. 


A recommendation for legislation for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after a year’s 
service was made. Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland were the 
only provinces not having such a law, the 
Federation stated. 


Other recommendations called for the 
establishment of a vocational high school 
in Cape Breton County, the appointment 
of a union representative to the Dominion 
Coal Board, an adequate minimum wage 
act for men and upward revision of the 
Minimum Wage Act for women, an act 
to prevent discrimination against older 
employees, freedom for fishermen to join 
the union of their choice and recognition 
of chiropractors under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Ben O’Neill, President of the Federation, 
and Hugh MacLeod, Secretary-Treasurer, 
headed the 40-man delegation which 
presented the brief. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 
January 8 
Grants to Universities: Notice was given 
that Parliament will be asked to approve 
a further grant of money to the Canada 


Council, to be distributed by it for the 
purpose of assisting Canadian universities 
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in some of their necessary construction pro- 
jects. It will be asked also to approve 
the doubling of the annual grants to 
universities and the payment of these 
funds to the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities for division by it among 
the recognized institutions of higher 
learning. 


Vocational Training: A measure will be 
introduced to provide for renewing on a 
revised and increased basis the federal 
program of grants to provincial govern- 
ments in aid of technical and vocational 
training. 

Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 
Amendments will be introduced making 
“appropriate improvements” in the scale 
of benefits to disabled seamen and the 
dependents of deceased seamen. 


The Speech commented on the present 
inflationary tendencies as follows: 

Indeed our economic expansion has been 
so rapid that it has put a serious strain 
upon the supply of various types of labour 
and materials needed for the many projects 
which are being put in hand. The corre- 
sponding competition to borrow savings to 
finance all these projects has brought about 
an increase in interest rates. Increases in 
volume of money and credit have had to be 
carefully limited in order to check infla- 
tionary tendencies and the financial policies 
of my Government have also been directed 
to counteract these same tendencies. 


There was reference to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway dispute over the retention 
of firemen on diesel engines: 

In the last few days a serious industrial 
dispute has led to a stoppage of work on 
one of the major railways of Canada despite 
the use of the normal processes of concilia- 
tion. Special efforts have been made and 
are continuing to be made by my ministers 
to assist the parties to reach an agreed 
settlement. 


CPR Firemen’s Strike* 
January 9 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, tabled copies of the conciliation 
board’s majority and minority reports (see 
page 177) and a factual report covering the 
background of the dispute up to January 8. 


It was suggested by M. J. Coldwell, 
Leader of the CCF Party, that both parties 
to the dispute should be requested to 
recommence railway operations immediately 
on the basis previously existing, without 
prejudice to the rights of either side. The 
CPR employees, he said, have already indi- 
cated their willingness to do so but so far 
the CPR management has refused. If this 
refusal is continued the federal Govern- 
ment should appoint a controller to take 
over temporary management of the rail- 
way and direct immediate resumption 
of operations while further negotiations are 
pending, he argued. 

He suggested that because the principal 
issue involved in the strike—manage- 
ment’s desire to cease employing firemen 


*See page 159. 


on diesels in freight and yard services— 
concerned a question of safety, the matter 
should be investigated “by an impartial 
board of inquiry comprised of experts and 
technicians”. 

Solon E. Low, Leader of the Social 
Credit Party, stated the matter should be 
referred to a commission for study, such 
commission to investigate as quickly as 
possible every angle of the situation. 


January 10 


In reply to questions put by the Leader 
of the Opposition concerning the setting-up 
and composition of an investigating board, 
the Prime Minister said that under the 
provisions of the Railway Act it could be 
the Board of Transport Commissioners or, 
under the Industrial Disputes and Investi- 
gation Act, it could be a board constituted 
by the Minister of Labour. There is also 
the General Inquiries Act, under which a 
royal commission could be set up, he added. 

“What is being pressed by us,” said Mr. 
St. Laurent, “is something that will be apt 
to be accepted without compulsion being 
resorted to.” 


To a further question as to whether the 
decision would be final, the Prime Minister 
replied: 

There will not be any agreement accepted 
by the union of a contractual obligation to 
accept the decision, but Canadian citizens 
usually accept what properly constituted 
authority determines to be the right kind 
of law for the land. 


January I1 


An end to the strike was announced by 
the Prime Minister. 

A proposal had been agreed to by both 
parties, he said, whereby a commission 
consisting of three judges will be set up 
to study the matter and report not later 
than October 1, 1957. Transportation ser- 
vices, stated the Prime Minister, would be 
resumed forthwith. 


January 17 


The Prime Minister announced that a 
Royal Commission had been appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the unre- 
solved issues in the dispute. 


Inflation 
January 9 
In an effort to halt inflation, Solon E. 
Low, Leader of the Social Credit Party, 
urged the early appointment of a national 
finance and economic commission, answer- 
able directly to Parliament. 
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Gordon Commission Report 
January 10 


The Gordon Commission Report on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects over the next 
25 years was tabled in the House of 
Commons. (Major recommendations are 
given in brief on p. 129). 


Canada Council 
January 10 


The Prime Minister moved that the 
House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a measure providing for 
the establishment of a Canada Council for 
the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, and further to provide 
inter alia that: 

(a) the Minister of Finance may, out of 
the consolidated revenue fund, pay to the 
council the sum of fifty million dollars to 
constitute an endowment fund for the pur- 
poses of the act, and 

(b) the council shall establish a fund to 
be called the university capital grants fund, 
to which shall be credited the sum of fifty 
million dollars, to be paid to the council 
by the Minister of Finance out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 


Civil Service Commission 
January 10 


Appointment to the vacant post on the 
Civil Service Commission “will be made in 
due course” Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (PC, 
Hamilton-West) was told by Hon. Roch 
Pinard, Secretary of State, when she 
inquired as to progress made.* 


The Older Worker 


January 10 


A plea for equal employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers was made 
by Robert Cauchon (L., Beauharnois- 
Salaberry). Workers over 40, he said, are 
most frequently the sufferers when produc- 
tion methods change. 

Mr. Cauchon made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the Department of Labour should 
begin a study of the Massachusetts Commis- 


sion against Discrimination with a view to 
setting up a similar commission in Canada. 


_2. That the Department should also con- 
sider amending the national Unemployment 
Insurance Act to enable the worker to change 
employment without loss of his rights in a 
pension plan.... 


“I believe it is industry’s and govern- 
ment’s joint responsibility, in recognition 
of the innate dignity of the human soul, 


*On January 17, the appointment of Miss Ruth 
Addison, at the time executive assistant to the 
Deputy Defence Production Minister, was announced. 
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to provide employment for each worker 
during the years he is employable and to 
assure him of a pension sufficient to free 
him from want in his old age,” Mr. Cauchon 
declared. 


Retirement Age 
January 10 


“Automatic retirement at 65 does not 
make sense in the light of our present 
knowledge of the differing capacities of 
people at various ages,” §. C. Balcom 
(L., Halifax) stated. He requested that 
hourly-paid and prevailing-rate employees 
aged 65 to 70 who are capable of work be 
retained in 1957. 


Annual Vacations and Statutory Holidays 
with Pay for Employees 


January 10 


Two bills, one providing that all 
employees who come under federal labour 
jurisdiction shall have at least two weeks’ 
annual vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, the other providing for at least 
eight days statutory holidays with pay each 
year, were introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) and 
received first reading. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 10 


A bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues was introduced by Stanley 
Knowles (CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) 
and received first reading. 


Right to Vote at Advance Polls 
January 10 


A bill to extend the privilege of voting 
at advance polls in federal elections to any 
qualified voter who finds he must be away 
from his constituency on election day was 
introduced by Stanley Knowles (CCF., 
Winnipeg North Centre) and received first 
reading. 


Health Insurance 
January 9 


M. J. Coldwell (CCF, Rosetown-Biggar) 
moved an amendment to the amendment 
to the Speech from the Throne criticizing 
the Government for “failure to announce 
legislation establishing a comprehensive 
nation-wide program of health insurance, 
with provision for provincial participa- 
tion”. 


January 11 


Stating that a year had elapsed, with 
only three provinces signifying their will- 
ingness to enter into an agreement with 
the federal Government concerning a health 
insurance plan, Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) thought the Gov- 
ernment should review the proposition and 
improve and revise its offer so that it 
could get the required number of prov- 
inces to agree. 


January 14 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said in reply that he 
considered the proposal basically “so con- 
structively wise” that no suggested changes 
were needed. He added that he hoped 
to be in a position later to make a further 

observation on this matter. 


January 16 
The amendment to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Coldwell was defeated by 
a vote of 135 to 69. 


Old Age Security 
January 10 

8. R. Baleom (L., Halifax) stated his 
belief that the pension of $40 paid to 
persons over 70 years should be increased 
by $10 a month; also that assistance to 
the needy between the ages of 65 and 70 
years should be similarly increased. 

Upward revision in the pension rate was 
also urged by several other members 
during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Clarence Gillis (CCF, Glace Bay) sug- 
gested also that the age of 65 under the 
Old Age Assistance Act should be lowered 
to 60 for men and 50 for women. 


January 14 
H. W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
thought old age pensioners should be 
permitted to enjoy the same rights with 
respect to leaving Canada as are enjoyed 
by other pensioners of the federal Govern- 
ment. 


Family Allowances 
January 10 


An increase in the rate of family allow- 
ances was urged by Charles Cannon (L., 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine) and, later in the 
debate, by several other members. 


Disabled Persons 
January 10 


S. R. Balcom (L., Halifax) advocated 
a “broadly-conceived” program of assist- 
ance and training for the disabled. He 


suggested an allowance should be paid to 
those for whom there is some hope, how- 
ever slight, of rehabilitation. 


January 16 


A more liberal interpretation of the 
Disabled Persons Act was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Labour-Management Relations 
January 10 


Introduction of profit-sharing plans, 
whereby labour becomes a partner with 
industry and “shares in the wealth that 
the hands of labour have helped to 
create,” was suggested by H. O. White 
(PC,, Middlesex East) as one solution to 
industrial strife. 


January 11 
Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton 
South) referred to the CPR firemen’s strike 
as “one of the reflex pains of automation” 
and proposed that the Government set up 


. industrial councils, “by means of which 


representatives from every industry in the 
country would be able to meet with the 
government, with representatives of man- 
agement, and the unions called in whenever 
there was a threatened disturbance because 
of technological advance”. 


Unemployment Insurance 
January 10 


Unemployment insurance was dealt with 
at length by Ovide Laflamme (L., Belle- 
chasse), who made the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That a larger number of offices be 
established so as to be within reach of 


the unemployed and thus avoid large 
travelling expenses. 


2. That employees responsible for supply- 
ing information and acting, so to speak, as 
counsel for the claimant be posted in each 
office. 


3. That costs be paid to each claimant 
who succeeds in gaining his point before the 
board of referees. 


4, That a lawyer be named on each board 
of referees. 


January 14 


Andre Gauthier (L., Lake St. John) 
proposed that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act be amended to provide that 
payment of seasonal benefit begin in early 
December. A construction worker, he said, 
generally becomes unemployed at the end 
of November and such an amendment 
would “enable our workless people to 
receive unemployment benefits before the 
great holidays of Christmas and New 
Year”. 
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Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
January 14 


The Government has been giving the 
matter attention, the Prime Minister told 
Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), who raised the question of 
increasing the pensions of retired civil 
servants, to bring them into line with the 
higher cost of living. 


January 18 


Leader of the Opposition J. G. Diefen- 
baker asked the Prime Minister if he could 
give any assurance that pensions of super- 
annuated civil servants, members of the 
armed forces and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police would be increased. 


The Prime Minister’s reply was that all 
matter of public interest “receive careful 
consideration and when decisions have 
been reached they are announced in the 
forms that are traditional in constitutional 
assemblies”. 


National Industrial Pension Scheme 
January 14 


Establishment of a national industrial 
pension scheme, on the ground that it 
would permit freedom of movement in 
labour, was urged by H. W. Herridge 
(CCF, Kootenay West). 


Department of Youth 
January 14 


The suggestion that a Department of 
Youth be set up to administer federal 
financial aid to universities and the grant- 
ing of scholarships and bursaries was made 
by Raymond Bruneau (L., Glengarry- 
Prescott). 


Housing 


January 14 


tel, W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
would like to see greater provision for low- 
cost housing. 


January 15 


Asked by Michael Starr (PC, Ontario) 
if during 1957 contractors and builders will 
be able to secure loans for the purpose of 
building houses in groups of say 20 to 25 
and, if so, from what source, the Min- 
ister of Public Works, Hon. Robert H. 
Winters, said he anticipated the facilities 
under the National Housing Act will be 
in operation in 1957, as heretofore, but 
with some difference in the matter of 
degree. 
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Interest Act 
January 14 

H. R. Argue (CCF, Assiniboia) intro- 
duced a bill to place a limit of 12 per cent 
per annum on the interest rate, carrying 
and other charges that may be made by 
companies engaged in lending money, 
instalment sales, automobile financing or 
other such financial transactions. 

Bill received first reading. 


Pensions for the Blind 
January 15 

Lionel Bertrand (L., Terrebonne) urged 
abolition of the means test in the case of 
pensions for the blind. 

Hayden Stanton (PC, Leeds) said blind 
persons should be permitted to earn what 
they can without it “interfering in any 
way with the small pension they are 
receiving”. 


January 16 


An increase in the amount of pension 
payable to blind persons was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Income Tax Exemptions 
January 15 


A. R. Lusby (L., Cumberland) recom- 
mended the Government consider a revi- 
sion of the Income Tax Act to afford some 
relief to parents in respect of sons and 
daughters attending college, and also in 
the case of earnings of students. 


January 16 


G. S. White (PC, Hastings-Frontenac) 
hoped the income tax exemption for a 
married man would be raised to at least 
$3,000 and for a single person to $1,500, 
with “reasonable” increases in exemptions 
for children. 

Stating that he favours tax reductions, 
‘Sf feasible at the moment,” W. Ross 
Thatcher (L., Moose Jaw-Lake Centre) 
proposed: 

If economists tell us it is too dangerous 
to put this extra purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers at the present time, then 
I believe some method should be found to 
give the public the benefit of tax reduction 
on a postponed basis. Perhaps some kind 
of deferred savings certificate could be issued 
by the Government which would not be 
redeemable for three years or five years. 


Bilingualism in Civil Service 
January 15 
Fernand Girard (Ind., Lapointe) intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Act requiring preference to be given 
bilingual candidates for appointment in the 
Civil Service. 


Labour’s Briefs to the Cabinet 


Canada’s three major labour organizations present annual legislative 
proposals to federal Cabinet. All three delegations stress need for 
introduction of health insurance plan, improvement of housing program 


Annual submissions to the Cabinet were made by Canada’s three major 
labour organizations last month. The Canadian Labour Congress presented 
its memorandum on legislative proposals and recommendations on January 23, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and the National Legis- 
lative Committee of the International Railway Brotherhoods on January 24. 

The CLC’s brief was its first; until the merger last April of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, these 
eroups had presented separate submissions. 

Emphasis was given in the CLC brief to a request for a national hospital 
insurance plan, an appeal for an improved housing program and a warning 
that this winter’s unemployment was “more than seasonal”. The CLC 
devoted a large section of its memorandum to government employees and 
also, two days after the presentation of its main brief, submitted a separate 
brief dealing with employees of the federal Government. 


The CCCL expressed approval of federal grants to universities, belief 
that the grants did not encroach on provincial rights, and regret that it had 
not yet been possible to reach an agreement with all provinces on the grants. 
The Confederation also called for a national health plan, revival of the excess 
profits tax and the establishment of a prices investigation board. A supple- 
mentary brief urging that coverage of the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
extended to hospital employees was submitted by the CCCL at the same time. 

The brief of the International Railway Brotherhoods gave evidence of 
concern over the advent of automation on the nation’s railways and over job 
losses that result when a railway line is abandoned. A request for a national 
transportation policy was repeated. 

In his reply to the labour delegations, Prime Minister St. Laurent dwelt 
mainly on international affairs and Canada’s need in view of the international 
situation to maintain strong defences. Defence spending, he pointed out to 
all three groups, prevented spending on social security measures. The Prime 
Minister told the delegations, however, that their submissions would receive 
careful consideration by the Government. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


“We believe that the highest priority 
should be placed on the early implementa- 
tion of a nation-wide program of health 
care,’ the Canadian Labour Congress 
declared in its first memorandum to the 
federal Cabinet of legislative changes and 
administrative improvements. The Con- 
gress urged the Government to proceed 
“now” with the establishment of a compre- 
hensive nation-wide health insurance plan. 

Emphasis was also placed on the need 
for an improved housing program, and a 
special section of the brief, addressed to 
the Government “as the employer of many 


thousands of members of our affiliated 
organizations,” was devoted to government 
employees. Another section was devoted 
to Canada’s economic outlook. The general 
economic situation was “highly  satis- 
factory,” the CLC said, but certain 
features—the rise in the cost of living, the 
decline in housing, and the more-than- 
seasonal rise in unemployment—were not 
so satisfactory. 

In an introduction to its memorandum, 
the Congress repeated its five broad aims:— 

1. Full employment with a rising standard 
of living. 
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2. Satisfactory sharing of the national 
income, which includes comprehensive 
social security. 

3. A nation-wide plan of health insur- 
ance. 

4. Uniform labour legislation covering all 
workers, including those in the public 
service. 

5. Bread, peace and freedom for all 
peoples throughout the world. 


Economic Situation 


Dealing with the economic situation and 
policies, the CLC said that despite the 
fact that national income, gross national 
product and wage rates were all at record 
levels, there were “certain features of the 
situation which are not so satisfactory”. 

Prices were cited as an example. While 
increases in the cost-of-living index had 
been small they had been steady. From 
May 1 to October 1 average weekly salaries 
and wages in straight money terms rose 
3.3 per cent but price increases cut the 
rail increase to just over one-half of, 1 
per cent. 

The housing situation was also regarded 
as serious. With the anticipated 25-per- 
cent drop in starts, it was estimated that 
National Housing Act mortages for 1956-57 
would be little more than half the 1955-56 
level. 


“There is still a serious shortage of 
decent low-cost housing,” the brief stated. 


To meet that shortage, Canada needs 
a residential construction industry. To 
develop such an industry is a long, slow and 
difficult process. To dismantle it is easy 
and quick. We are now dismantling it, long 
before the need for it is exhausted. When 
the immediate inflationary pressures of the 
moment have passed, the Government will 
presumably want to resume house-building 
on a large scale. But it will find it can- 
not do so, because the industry has been 
dismantled, and it will have to begin again, 
from scratch or near it, to rebuild laboriously 
the industry which is now being sacrificed. 


The rise in unemployment was described 
as “more than seasonal”. 


It is true that unemployment, generally, 
fell, in the summer and early fall, to the 
lowest levels in several years. But in 
November 1956, the increase from October 
in the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was 88 per cent, compared 
with only 14 per cent in 1955, 19 per cent 
in 1954, and 37 per cent in 1953, when the 
recession of 1954 was already casting its 
shadow. From November 1953 to March 
1954, the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work more than doubled. The 
smallest November-March increase since the 
winter of 1949-50 has been over 48 per cent. 

f even that pattern is repeated this year, 
the March 1957 total would be over 200,000; 
and this figure of persons without jobs and 
seeking work admittedly leaves out of 


account people on layoffs of less than 30 days. 
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The housing situation was related to 
unemployment. It was estimated that 
some 35,000 direct residential construction 
workers would be laid off by the end of 
February with little prospect of re-employ- 
ment in the spring. 

“For every man employed on site there 
are about two-and-a-half employed off 
site,” the CLC said. “Also, each new 
dwelling takes about $1,500 to furnish; so. 
that a drop of 30,000 in housing comple- 
tions would mean a cut of about $45,000,000 
in the market for consumer durables, with 
corresponding cuts in the ‘market for 
materials entering into such consumer 
durables.” 


Specific proposals made with regard to 
housing were:— 

1. Substantial reduction in down pay- 
ments and interest rates under NHA. 


2. Requests to municipalities to use 
the NHA subsidized low-rental housing 
provisions. 


(An increase in the maximum NHA 
mortgage interest rate to 6 per cent was 
announced only two days before the 
presentation of the CLC brief and took 
effect only the day before the submission. 
At this point in his reading of the 
memorandum, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin interjected the comment: “We may 
be a little late in saying this.’”) 

3. Vigorous slum clearance. 


4, Full. support to co-operative housing. 


Summing up the CLC’s views on the 
general economic situation, the brief said 
there were indications that the speed of 
the boom may be slackening and that the 
second half of 1957 may be “softer” with 
increased unemployment. 

“The tight money policy and the piling 
up of a large budget surplus are having 
some effect. The Government and the 
Bank of Canada,” the Congress warned, 
“Should watch the situation closely to 
prevent the brakes being kept on too hard 
or too long.” 


The Government should also consider 
that both the tight money policy and the 
budget surplus are controls that do not 
differentiate between regions or between 
industries of greater or less social impor- 
tance. Unemployment was proportionately 
higher in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, the brief pointed out. 


Automation 


The Congress renewed a request for the 
establishment of a national advisory com- 
mission on technical changes and automa- 
tion. 


“We are beginning to feel the effects of 
technical changes in Canada,” the Congress 
said, referring to the CPR strike. “The 
closing down of a major railway operation 
in this country has come as a direct result 
of such changes. It is to be expected that 
more problems of this sort will appear as 
the process of technical change continues. 

The loss of employment opportunities 
consequent from such technical changes is a 
matter of great concern to us. The disloca- 
tion which these developments will and can 
cause within the Canadian economy must be 
of great concern not only to ourselves but 
to the Government and Canadians generally. 


Immigration 


The Government was commended for 
“the quick action taken to assist the 
refugees from Hungary”. 


However, Canada’s immigration policy 
should be much better planned, the 
memorandum declared. “Canada can 
absorb a much larger population but, in 
doing so, employment and housing oppor- 
tunities should be kept carefully and 
continuously in mind. 

We recommend that immigration become 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour and an advisory committee on 
immigration be established which would 
recommend necessary and desirable adjust- 
ments in legislation, administration and 
policy in this field. This committee should 
be composed of representatives of labour, 
management, government and social agencies 
concerned with this problem. 


The Immigration Act should be amended 
to remove any bars on grounds of race, 
creed, colour or national origin. 


Health Insurance 


In asking for “the highest priority” for 
a comprehensive national health plan, the 
CLC said the program should include 
“preventive, diagnostic, curative and reha- 
bilitative services rendered by physicians, 
surgeons, dentists and other specialists, 
hospitals, and health agencies”. ; 

The step taken by the Government of 
Canada in offering to pay a share of the 
costs of hospital care and diagnostic ser- 
vices if six provinces representing a majority 
of the population agree to proceed, is worthy 
of commendation as a move in the right 
direction. However, the Canadian Labour 
Congress does not accept the position that 
comprehensive nation-wide health insurance 
eannot be implemented without further 
delay. 


The CLC said that the enthusiastic 
view taken by the Gordon Royal Commis- 
sion of Canada’s Economic Prospects 
reinforced the position that there was no 
longer need for delay in the implementa- 
tion of nation-wide health insurance and 
other measures of over-all social security. 


Social Security 


Other social security changes proposed 
included: reduction of the qualifying age 
for old age pension to 65 and increased 
payment to $65 a month; increased pen- 
sions for the blind and disabled; con- 
tinuance of family allowance to 20 years 
in the case of children attending school; 
lifting of the $1,200 ceiling on government 
annuities to $2,400; and adoption of a 
national industrial pension plan that would 
extend pension opportunities and enable 
workers to change jobs without losing their 
pension rights. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Revisions in unemployment insurance 
were suggested to broaden application of 
the plan and bring benefits into line with 
current wage and salary levels. The 
present $57 weekly wage ceiling for con- 
tributors was described as “entirely 
unrealistic” with average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing at $63.62 for October 1, 
1956. 

Other recommendations were: extension 
of the Act to all workers, payment of 
regular benefits to workers idled by ill- 
ness; establishment of benefits at two- 
thirds of earnings at all levels of income; 
payment of benefits during a maximum 
period of 52 weeks; seasonal benefits from. 
December to April each year; elimination 
of the waiting period; modification of 
disqualifications due to work stoppages and 
ban on referrals to struck plants; equal 
treatment for married women; and restora- 
tion of the status of the advisory 
committee. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


An appeal was made for closer working 
relations between the federal and _ pro- 
vincial governments. Five areas in which 
it was suggested such a relationship would 
be beneficial were: uniformity in labour 
legislation, uniformity in social security, 
transportation, taxation, and education. 

Dealing with labour legislation, the CLC 
sought enactment of a federal vacation 
act providing for a minimum of two weeks’ 
annual vacation and eight statutory holi- 
days for all employees within federal 
jurisdiction. A Fair Wage Act was 
suggested to provide union wages and 
conditions on all government contracts. A 
minimum wage of $1 an hour should be 
established and the work-week set at 40 
hours. 

The Government was commended for its 
introduction of equal pay legislation and 
the hope was expressed that the example 
would be followed by all the provinces. 
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The CLC asked for a more equitable 
distribution of taxation, which, it said, 
weighed too heavily on workers. Proposals 
were that income tax exemptions should 
be raised to $1,500 for single persons and 
$3,000 for married persons, with $500 
exemption for each child. All medical, 
dental, optical and hospital expenses should 
be deductible, as well as out-of-town living 
and travelling expenses for construction 
workers. The cost of workers’ equipment 
and protective clothing should also be 
exempt. 

Increased federal aid to the universities 
was endorsed and a dominion-provincial 
conference on education was proposed. 

The Congress said that the principle of 
representation by population was not being 
maintained in the present House of 
Commons representation. 

The memorandum also asked for exten- 
sion of the franchise to persons of 18 years 
and over and additional facilities for 
advance polls. 


International Relations 


The Government was asked to use its 
increasing influence in the international 
field towards utilization of the United 
Nations in the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes, free decision by all peoples 
as to their own form of government, and 
an increasing standard of living for all 
peoples. 

“We believe higher living standards, free 
unions and free collective bargaining to be 
natural steps toward peace and freedom,” 
the Congress said. 

Increase of the Canadian contribution to 
the Colombo Plan to $100,000,000 was 
sought, together with greater participation 
in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance program. 

The labour organization supported the 
government in its support of the United 
Nations in the Middle East situation and 
advocated continued efforts towards a 
general acceptance of a UN police force. 

On the Hungarian uprising, the CLC 
said: 

Surely, if doubts existed as to the tyran- 
nical and cruel nature of the Soviet dictator- 
ship, the Soviet action in Hungary should 
dispel them. The speed with which massive 
military might was thrust against the 
Hungarian people is undoubtedly indicative 
of the readiness of the Soviet military 
machine. Certainly it is indicative of the 
attitude of the Moscow Soviet tyranny and 
its readiness to hurl its military might at 


anyone wherever or whenever it seems 
expedient to do so. 


Continuous expansion of international 
trade was regarded as a necessary part of 
continued economic expansion in Canada. 
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The necessity for the importation of 
$3,600,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods in 1956 was questioned. 
Encouragement should be given to the 
development of secondary industry in 
Canada. Careful consideration was asked 
toward improvement of farm purchasing 
power. 


While progress had been made in the 
field of human rights and in combating 
discrimination, a great deal remained to 
be accomplished. The enactment of a Bill 
of Rights which could be incorporated into 


the British North America Act was ~ 


advocated. 


Government Employees 


A special section of the memorandum 
was devoted to government employees. It 
was suggested that there should be an 
upward revision of salaries of classified 
employees to bring their earnings into line 
with those paid in private employment. A 
regulated bargaining procedure should be 
established to provide for the settlement 
of differences between the government and 
organizations of government employees 
through conciliation and voluntary resort 
to arbitration where necessary. The five- 
day week was proposed for all employees 
with a maximum 40-hour week for oper- 
ational, and 35-hour for administrative, 
classes. The Government was asked to 
contribute at least one-half of the cost of 
a suitable hospital-medical plan covering 
its employees. 


Improved postal service was sought, with 
a restoration of twice daily deliveries in 
residential areas. 

Objection was raised to the growing 
practice of Canadian National Railways 
contracting out work and selling, leasing 
or transferring properties to others. 

“We believe that Parliament has never 
given approval for the dismantling of the 
Canadian National Railways,’ the CLC 
said. “Yet present policies being followed 
by the railway management are tending 
in this direction. We ask the Government 
to put a stop to this unnecessary and 
undesirable disposal of public property.” 

The CLC again voiced strong opposition 
to the use of compulsory arbitration. In 
a reference to the CPR strike, the memo- 
randum said: 

We are very pleased to note the apparent 
change of attitude and approach to this 
extremely important matter. The Govern- 
ment deserves our full commendation for 
gaining a settlement of the recent railway 
dispute resulting in a resumption of opera- 
tions and the referring of the technical issue 


to a public enquiry without resorting to. 


final and binding decisions as a necessary 
part of the enquiry’s functions. 

We believe that free collective bargaining 
and the reaching of decisions whether 
directly or through third party conciliation 
without resort to compulsion form a very 
important part of our democratic way of 
life. The Canadian Labour Congress is 
determined to do everything possible to 
keep it so. 


The CLC memorandum was read by 
President Claude Jodoin, who headed a 
delegation that filled the Railway Com- 
mittee Room in the Parliament Buildings. 
The delegation comprised Executive \ Vice- 
President Gordon Cushing, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald, the CLC’s 
executive council and representatives from 
many affiliated unions. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


After granting that there were things 
about which from time to time “we do 
have to attempt to revise our previous 
opinions,” the Prime Minister said that he 
had always been of the opinion that collec- 
tive bargaining “could not operate satis- 
factorily under our constitutional system”. 
It is not the Government that employs 
the public service, he explained, but rather 
the people of Canada. 


“However,” he continued, “I was sur- 
prised to learn that they have some 
system of collective bargaining (in the 
Civil Service) in the United Kingdom. I 
have asked to have a close study made of 
the form and method in which it is oper- 
ating. 

I am not promising you that I am going 
to change my views, but I am promising you 
that I want to get the best and most accurate 
information as to what is being done and can 
be done... 


The Prime Minister then remarked that 
if everything were done that is intended 
to be done this year—in monetary terms 
it would be 124 per cent greater than what 
was intended for 1956, he said—it would be 
more than the materials and labour in the 
Canadian economy can achieve. “I hope 
that as much as can be done will be done; 
but it does create stresses and it does 
create competition for capital funds and 
for the use of manpower and materials. 
And all this has an inflationary tendency,” 
he explained. 


The optimistic forecasts of the Gordon 
Report that the CLC’s memorandum had 
referred to, Mr. St. Laurent continued, are 
based on the assumption that there is not 
going to be another world war. While he 
did not think there would be war, he 
believed that we had to maintain a state 


of preparedness as a deterrent to every 
potential aggressor. The building up of 
that preparedness has placed a burden on 
Canada and her allies, he said. 

Here the Prime Minister declared that 
since the scientists in Russia had succeeded 
in producing an atomic bomb, the Russian 
leaders had been “scared into a state of 
mind where they are very conscious of the 
deterring value of the forces. we have 
jointly built up in the free nations of the 
world”. 

Turning to some specific requests con- 
tained in the CLC memorandum, the Prime 
Minister admitted there would possibly be 
fewer houses built in 1957 than in 1955 
and 1956 but pointed out that the total 
built in the last two years exceeded the 
number of new family formations in the 
period. That meant there was some catch- 
ing up with the backlog, he said. 

It may be that we will not be catching 
up or will not be erasing a very substantial 
part of the backlog that still does exist; but 
there are going to be lots of houses built 


and there are going to be lots of housing 
units finished during 1957. 


He did not think that the implication 
that the housing industry was being 
dismantled was fully justified. The indus- 
try would be maintained but possibly with 
not as many in its ranks as last year, when 
men were diverted from other industries 
into it. 

While it was unfortunately true that 
financial policies do not distinguish between 
one area and another, the argument that 
they might perhaps operate more fairly if 
they were accompanied by controls loses 
sight of the fact that in Canada there were 
11 governments, Mr. St. Laurent reminded 
the delegation. The federal Government 
did not always succeed in getting the 
greatest possible measure of co-operation 
between it and the provincial governments. 

Education was a good example of this, 
the Prime Minister said. Even the exten- 
sion of federal aid to universities, for 
which the CLC had commended the Gov- 
ernment, had not been accepted in all 
provinces. And, he added, he would hesi- 
tate at the present time to issue an invita- 
tion to the provincial premiers to attend 
a conference on education. 

Again he rejected the recommendation 
that unemployment insurance benefits be 
paid to workers idled because of illness on 
the ground that such a step would convert 
unemployment insurance into sickness 
insurance. 

In answer to the request for a return to 
the twice-daily delivery of mail, Mr. 
St. Laurent said that that was one measure 
presently under consideration. 
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Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
13 members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. James J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of Justice; 


Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of 
Fisheries; Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. William R. 
Macdonald, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate; Hon. John W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; and Hon. 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 


CLC Makes Specific Proposals Concerning Civil Servants 


Specific proposals for a regulated bargain- 
ing procedure for civil servants were placed 
before Cabinet representatives by a CLC 
delegation at a separate meeting two days 
after presentation of the main Congress 
brief. 

The delegation, composed of representa- 
tives of affiliated and chartered organiza- 
tions of the CLC with members employed 
by the Government of Canada, met with 
Secretary of State Roch Pinard, Finance 
Minister Walter Harris, and Labour Min- 
ister Milton F. Gregg. L. E. Wismer, 
Legislative Director of the CLC, headed 
the delegation. 


The brief presented to the three 
ministers supplemented, with concrete 
proposals, representations made by the 


CLC to the Cabinet on January 23. It 
recalled that the Government had, on 
many occasions, said it was prepared to 
meet the pay rates and working conditions 
-of good employers. The CLC suggested 
this could best be accomplished through 
mutual agreement between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. The brief 
explained: 

We propose that separate and distinct 
provisions be made for a regulated bar- 
gaining procedure through which the Gov- 
ernment and the recognized organizations 
of its employees (those employed under the 
Civil Service Act and Section 7 of the 
Financial Administration Act) could reach 
satisfactory agreements on these matters. 
This should take the form of a separate 
Act of Parliament or an order in council, 
whichever is appropriate. 


_ Seven proposals were advanced for 
inclusion in such legislation :— 

1. Recognition of the organization of 
employees. 

2. The recognition may include a 
commitment by the organization that its 
members have no right or intention to 
strike. (The CLC said that employees it 
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represented “would be prepared to have 
this provision as a part of the recognition 
itself for the purposes of this legislation’”.) 


3. The right of the recognized organ- 
ization to consult with and reach an 
agreement with the Government on all 
matters affecting employment including 
conditions of recruitment, training, hours 
of work, promotion, discipline, overtime, 
health, welfare, seniority and remunera- 
tion. It was not proposed that such nego- 
tiations should include individual cases. 


4, The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to seek and obtain conciliation services 
should there be points at issue which 
cannot be resolved in direct consultations. 


5. The right, as a last resort, to seek 
and obtain arbitration services, the award 
of which would be binding on both the 
Government and the employees on issues 
that cannot be resolved in direct. nego- 
tiation. The legislation should indicate 
that an arbitrator will be selected in such 
cases from the members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada or the Exchequer Court. 


6. The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to proceed similarly with the appro- 
priate employing Department. This does 
not mean that individual cases should be 
subjected to conciliation and arbitration 
but, where general problems arise, these 
services should be available when the 
Department and the appropriate recognized 
organization cannot resolve the difficulty. 


7. The necessary machinery for carrying 
out the above. 


These purposes could not be achieved 
through the existing National Joint Council 
of the Public Service and the Prevailing 
Rates Committee because of their limited 
terms of reference and unbalanced mem- 
bership, the CLC said. It was proposed, 
however, that the terms of reference and 


membership of both bodies be re-defined 
and that these bodies then be given power 
to administer the proposed legislation. 
“We are making these proposals to you 
today because we believe that your direct 


employees through their chosen organiza- 
tions should be accorded the same rights 
as Parliament has accorded the employees 
of private enterprises and your Crown 
Corporations,” the CLC said. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour declared itself to be in 
favour of federal grants to universities and 
expressed regret that it has not yet been 
possible to reach an agreement on the 
subject. 

In its annual brief to the federal Cabinet, 
the organization, which represents nearly 
100,000 workers in the province of Quebec, 
stated that such grants, distributed through 
the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, “bear no risk of encroachment” 
on provincial rights. 

The CCCL also called for the setting-up 
of a health insurance plan, the reestablish- 
ment of the excess profits tax, the forma- 
tion of a permanent price investigation 
board, and an increase in the maximum 
amount which can be purchased in Govern- 
ment Annuities. 

A supplementary brief urging that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act be amended 
so as to cover hospital employees was also 
submitted to the Cabinet. 

In the international sphere, the CCCL 
requested the Government to sponsor a 
measure in the United Nations calling for 
the setting-up of a permanent international 
police force whose function it would be to 
maintain peace. 

The brief was read by the General 
Secretary, Jean Marchand. Gérard Picard, 
General President of the CCCL, made some 
special remarks in connection with certain 
proposals, including a protest against the 
fact that certain employers are laying off 
workers in order to hire Hungarian refugees 
for lower wages. 


The International Situation 


The CCCL called upon the Government 
to sponsor a measure in the United Nations 
for the setting-up of a permanent inter- 
national police force “whose function it 
would be to maintain peace and to prevent 
any conflict from developing into a world- 
wide disaster”. 

The brief denounced the attitude of 
Great Britain, France and Israel in Egypt, 
on the one hand, and the armed aggression 
of Soviet Russia in Hungary on the other. 

This intervention in Hungary the CCCL 
called a “revolting assault reminiscent of the 
darkest pages of the history of mankind”. 


The brief also praised the part played 
by Canada in the United Nations Organ- 
ization and approved of the Canadian 
Government’s “courage in denouncing the 
illegitimate use of force by the Greater 
Powers, especially by Russia against 
Hungary”. 

The CCCL also wholeheartedly approved 
of the Government’s hospitality towards 
the Hungarian refugees, but stressed the 
need for “a better co-ordination of efforts 
by the public authorities and the Canadian 
population at large, in order to help those 
victims of tyranny more efficiently”. 

In connection with this statement, how- 
ever, Mr. Picard specified that the CCCL, 
although it has no objection to the general 
policy of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, takes exception neverthe- 
less to those employers “who take the 
liberty of laying off certain members of 
their regular staff and hiring refugees at a 
lower wage. 


“Action of some kind is absolutely 
necessary before such abuses take place,” 
said the CCCL President; “otherwise the 
labour world will be driven back against 
the wall and will offer almost continual 
opposition to the immigration policy, since, 
if it did not, it would suffer too many 
consequences.” 


The Threat of Inflation 


The CCCL suggested that the excess 
profits tax be reestablished and that a 
permanent price investigation board be set 
up in order to curb inflation. 


Calling on the Government to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to counter 
the threat of inflation, the brief stated that 
the present system of attempting to 
counter-balance inflationary trends by 
setting higher interest rates and restricting 
credit is “inadequate”. 


Credit restrictions, when applied to the 
building sector, tend to substantially slow 
down economic activities therein, at a time 
when there is still so much to be done to 
find an adequate solution to the housing 
problem in this country. On the other hand, 
for those who want to build their own home, 
the general increase of interest rates turns 
out to be a heavy financial burden which 
they may have to carry along for many 
years to come. 
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In requesting the reestablishment of the 
excess profits tax, the brief pointed out 
that this measure “yielded good results 
during the war”. 

Once more the CCCL advocated trying 
out a price inquiry system. It felt that 
if producers were obliged to justify con- 
templated price increases in public, this 
would serve to prevent a great many 
increases which make for inflation. 


Grants to Universities 


The CCCL stated that it was in favour 
of federal grants to the universities, in 
which it saw “no risk of encroachment” on 
provincial rights. 

The brief pointed out that Canada’s 
rapid economic development calls for a 
serious effort to raise the educational level 
of the Canadian people and that the rapid 
increase in the number of students is 
creating a real problem for our educational 
institutions. 

Stating that it “favours such federal 
grants to our universities as will allow them 
to attend to the needs of all who strive 
for a complete education,” the CCCL went 
on to say that such grants, being dis- 
tributed through the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, “bear no risk of 
encroachment upon the _ constitutional 
rights of the Canadian provinces”. 

The brief stated that the CCCL “regrets 
that it has not been possible to reach 
an agreement concerning this important 
question”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL suggested several changes in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and even 
submitted a supplementary memorandum 
dealing solely with hospital employees. 

This supplementary brief brought up two 
arguments which have been put forward by 
hospital institutions for exemption from 
unemployment insurance—the fact that they 
are charitable institutions—“not carried on 
for purpose of gain’—and the fact that 
there is no unemployment in hospitals. 

According to the CCCL, the contribution 
of hospital institutions would amount to 
about ¢ of 1 per cent of the total budget 
of each institution, and would not, there- 
fore, constitute an additional burden. 

Moreover, the rate of labour turnover in 
the hospitals of Quebec province varies, it 
would seem, from 45 to 75 per cent. 

The brief also protested against the fact 
that this category of employees is called 
upon to support the hospitals indirectly by 
doing without social benefits which are now 
considered indispensable. 
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According to the brief, hospital employees 
want to be placed on an equal footing 
with other workers, and they are prepared 
to contribute their share. They are in the 
labour market and they cannot understand 
why they should be treated differently. 
The very low level of wages paid in 
hospitals literally prevents them from 
saving any money to meet the risks inherent 
in our present way of life. They should 
be able to count on unemployment insur- 
ance benefits more than any other class of 
workers. 

The CCCL also suggested :— 

Paying regular benefits to the unem- 
ployed as long as they are unable to find 
suitable employment; 

Setting up a new scale of benefits for 
unemployed persons with three dependents, 
the rates running from $10 to $37 weekly; 

Increasing by half, without partial or 
total loss of benefits, the weekly earnings 
allowed an unemployed insured person; 

Allowing supplementary benefits; 

Preventing the use of the National 
Employment Service in case of a strike or 
lockout; and 

Doing away with all special restrictions 
imposed on married women. 


Health Insurance 


The CCCL called for the establishment 
of a health insurance scheme but did not 
suggest any definite plan. 

It did point out that such a scheme 
should take the form of “legislation of a 
concurrent nature,” as is the case with old 
age pensions and pensions for disabled 
persons. It also advocated a contributory 
system, jointly financed by the employees 
(on the basis of their income), the 
employers and the governments, leaving 
each person free to choose his physician. 


Government Annuities 


Once more the CCCL suggested that the 
maximum Government Annuity payable to 
each participant should be increased to at 
least $2,400. The brief pointed out that a 
great many workers are interested in such 
annuities, but that the present maximum 
of $1,200 is much too low. 


Remarks by CCCL President 


The General President of the CCCL 
drew the Government’s attention to the 
need for compiling statistical data on 
industrial productivity and for setting up 
an organization to collect information on 
automation. 

“There should be here in Canada,” he 
said, “through the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, a continual compilation of indus- 
trial productivity to serve as a guide 


concerning the economic development of 
the country, the progress being made and 
all factors contributing to the general 
prosperity”. 

He also pointed out that it is impossible 
for any organization of a private nature 
to have all the necessary up-to-date 
information on a subject as complicated as 
automation. 


The Clothing Industry — 


Angelo Forte, President of the Clothing 
Federation, spoke briefly, stressing the 
fact that workers in the clothing industry 
are not benefiting by Canada’s general 
prosperity. 

Mr. Forte, who is one of the vice- 
presidents of the CCCL, drew attention to 
the fact that the standard of living of 
these workers is notably lower in sectors 
where there is a great deal of importing. 

“We admit that imports are necessary to 
ensure such prosperity in Canada,” he said. 
“We feel, however, that it is not quite fair 
for the clothing workers to bear a greater 
share of this burden of Canadian prosperity 
by accepting a lower standard of living 
than the rest.” 

Mr. Forte suggested a meeting at an 
early date to discuss the problem in greater 
detail. 


The Prime Minister 


The Right Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
commenting on Mr. Forte’s remarks, 
pointed out that we must “take into con- 
sideration the needs of the very great 
majority of consumers” and expressed the 
opinion that higher duties on clothing 
would not be favourably received by the 
Canadian people. 

According to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, the Prime 
Minister said, the average level of our 
duties on imports is high enough. 

He attributed part of the difficulty in 
the clothing industry to the fact that 
consumers, men as well as women, seem to 
attach more importance to the aesthetic 
than the utilitarian. 

Among the factors favouring imports, Mr. 
St. Laurent mentioned mass production in 
other countries, which makes a lower price 
possible, as well as a certain lack of 
efficiency in some sectors of the Canadian 
clothing industry. 

He reminded the delegation, however, 
that there are measures in existence to 
prevent dumping. 

The Prime Minister also urged the labour 
world ‘to discuss the problem so as to alert 
public opinion. 


“Tn a general way,” he said, “our fellow- 
citizens want to be fair towards one 
another, and when you can convince them 
that a certain situation is unjust, they are 
prepared to recognize that such injustice 
should not go on, that it should not be 
permanent.” 


Mr. St. Laurent applied this same reason- 
ing to the replacing of Canadian workers 
by Hungarian refugees at lower wages. 

If that is happening, and if the public 
becomes aware of it, those who are guilty 
of this practice will soon have to change 
their tactics, because our people, in general, 
would not look favourably upon such a 
procedure, 


Good relations between management and 
labour, said Mr. St. Laurent, constitute an 
important factor in increased production. 

With regard to extending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to hospital employees, 
the Prime Minister urged union members 
to carry on their educational work in order 
to make hospital institutions realize that 
such an extension of the Act would not 
represent an additional burden for them. 

In this way, he added, the hospitals will 
finally be convinced that it is more difficult 
to obtain or to keep a competent staff in 
their service if there is no Unemployment 
Insurance and that the additional expendi- 
ture involved in constantly training new 
employees would more than make up for 
the cost of contributions to unemployment 
insurance. 

Turning to the international sphere, the 
Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
NATO’s power of retaliation is an important 
factor which any possible aggressor would 
have to take inte consideration. 


Canada, he said, “has not given up the 
hope that some day we shall have in the 
United Nations an organization able to 
give us that feeling of security which we 
would like to have”. 


He explained that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization had been created 
“simply because we do not have that 
feeling of security which the United 
Nations could have given if all those who 
had the right to exercise a veto had done 
so only under conditions of serious and 
essential public interest”. 

He assured the CCCL delegation that 
the Government would continue to do all 
it could to ensure peace. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The following Cabinet ministers accom- 
panied the Prime Minister: Right Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
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National Health and Welfare; Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs and 
Postmaster General; Hon. Walter E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance and Receiver 
General; Hon. William Ross Macdonald, 
Solicitor General; Hon. John W. Pickers- 
gill, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. George Marler, Minister of Trans- 
port; and Hon. Roch Pinard, Secretary of 
State. Also present were: J. A. Blanchette, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, and a number of Members from 
the province of Quebec. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


Canada’s program for the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons is “most commendable,” 
the National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods 
declared in its annual submission to the 
Cabinet. “It is hoped that progress will 
not be impeded by limitation of financial 
assistance,” it added. 

This is not the time to reduce the size 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the 
brief said. 

Other recommendations made in the brief 
were that employees thrown out of work 
by the abandonment of a railway line be 
protected and that “early and co-ordinated 
measures should be taken to avoid or 
to hold to a minimum the social disloca- 
tions and human costs that may be 
involved in technological progress and to 
ensure the greatest possible benefit to all 
sectors of the community”. The Com- 
mittee suggested that the Government 
have a study made of industrial efficiency 
and development with the view that auto- 
mation will be used to improve living and 
working standards. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Committee in its brief covered old age 
security, family allowances, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, immigration, rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, education, hous- 
ing, national health insurance, a national 
transportation policy, income tax, and 
some changes in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Railway Act 

Section 168 of the Railway Act, which 
provides that a railway company may 
with the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners abandon any line of 
railway, should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be amended to provide that 
any employee who is displaced by such 
an abandonment shall: 

Be compensated by the company on the 
basis of the dismissal wage provided in the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act. 

Be reimbursed all reasonable travelling 
and moving expenses and for time lost in 
consequence of the abandonment. 

Be compensated for any loss suffered in 
selling his house, the company to be allowed 
the option of buying it at a fair valuation. 
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Be compensated for any loss suffered by 
the abandonment of a lease held by him 
on a house he occupies as a home. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


The economic value of the rehabilita- 
tion plan, the Committee said, had been 
evidenced by the Report and Recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. 


Social Security 


The Committee renewed the requests 
made in previous years for increased social 
security allowances. Its suggestions in- 
cluded: amendment of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act to lower the age requirement for 
women to 60, and increase benefits to $60 
a month; amending the Old Age Security 
Act to lower the qualifying age to 65 and 
increase the benefit to $60 a month. 

Changes in the Family Allowances Act 
were again urged to increase the monthly 
benefits by $5 as a means of compensating 
for the reduction in their purchasing power 
since the scale of benefits was last revised 
in 1949. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The unemployment insurance fund, the 
brief asserted, has increased sufficiently “to 
meet the needs of the unemployed more 
adequately”. The Committee asked that 
consideration be given to amending the 
Act to provide: restoration of the maximum 
period of benefit to 51 weeks, an increase 
in rate of benefit to at least two-thirds 
of the former earnings, elimination of the 
waiting period, that workers who refuse 
to cross another union’s picket lines be 
not disqualified from benefit, and that 
insured employees who are unable to work 
due to illness be entitled to benefit. 


Housing 


“Despite the fact that Central Mortgage 
and Housing celebrated recently the erec- 
tion of the millionth house under the 
National Housing Act, the housing short- 
age in Canada still remains one of the 
prime unsolved problems of the day,” the 
brief contended. 
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It complained that the tight money 
policy of the Government had reduced the 
number of housing starts compared with 
the previous year, and it reiterated state- 
ments made in 1954 and 1955 with refer- 
ence to housing for the average Canadian 
wage earner. The Government was asked 
to consider amending the National Housing 
Act by: 

Lowering the down payment to 7 per cent 
on houses appraised up to $13,500 and reduc- 
ing the interest rate on mortgages from 52 
per cent to 3 per cent on such houses, and 
introducing a maximum earning stipulation 
of $4,000 for purchasers.. 

Extending the coverage of the Act to allow 
financing of the purchase of houses in good 
condition up to 25 years old. 


National Health Insurance 


The Committee expressed disappoint- 
ment that the majority of the provinces 
had failed to take advantage of the federal 
Government’s announced willingness to 
join them in providing health insurance on 
a national scale. It was of the opinion 
that people with low incomes were getting 
inadequate medical, surgical, dental and 
hospital care; it pointed out that a 
number of people who had been in the 
medium or high income brackets before 
reaching the age of 65 fell into the low 
income category after that age. This, it 
said, emphasized the need for a uniform 
system of national health insurance. 


Taxation 


Reduction of income tax was requested 
through increase in the exemption to $1,500 
for single persons and $3,000 for taxpayers 
with dependents, provision for deduction 
of all medical and dental expenses in 
computing taxable income, and more 
favourable treatment in cases where 
husband and wife are both earning money. 

The Committee also asked that the 
Income Tax Act be amended to provide 
that a taxpayer may deduct from taxable 
income amounts disbursed by him for 
meals and lodging while employed by a 
railway company away from his place of 
residence. 


LR. & D.I. Act 


“Certification of a trade union should 
provide that after a collective agreement 
has been entered into, the employer shall 
not be permitted to ‘farm out’ work 
covered by the agreement; and the regu- 
lations of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board should so stipulate,” the brief 
stated. 

Since decisions of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are not subject to appeal, 
but may be varied or revoked by the 
Board, the Committee urged that the Act 


should provide that decisions or orders of 
the Board shall be recorded in writing, and 
be available to all interested persons. 

It also recommended that the following 
be added as a subsection to Section 32: 


Representation before Board: In any pro- 
ceedings before the Conciliation Board no 
person except with the consent of the parties 
shall be entitled to be represented by a 
barrister, solicitor or advocate. 


As justification for this change the 
Committee argued that the hearing of 
a dispute before a conciliation “is not a 
legal matter” and that “there is no 
necessity for lawyers in the trade union 
movement developed as it is today”. It 
added that “conciliation proceedings on the 
railways in recent years, where legal 
counsel was employed, support our posi- 
tion that the Act be amended as afore- 
said.” 


Disabled Persons Act 


The Committee suggested that the 
Act should be amended to: reduce the 
minimum qualifying age from 18 to 16 
years, increase the monthly allowance to 
$50, and increase the income qualifications 
of a recipient by $120 a year. 


Other Matters 


The Committee expressed its view on 
other matters as follows:— 


It approved of the Government’s policy 
of selective immigration, but suggested 
that more attention be given to the 
question of seasonal unemployment. It 
supported the action of the Government 
in regard to immigration from Hungary. 

Pleasure was expressed at the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to double the annual grants 
to the universities and turn them over 
to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities to be divided and distributed. 


The Committee reiterated its advocacy 
of a “national transportation policy” which 
would have the purpose of controlling other 
forms of transport besides railways. “The 
creation of a board, national in scope, 
representative of all governments, federal 
and provincial, to govern interprovincial 
and international highway traffic’ was 
recommended. 

Various ways in which technical changes 
in the railways had affected the employ- 
ment of railway workers were mentioned, 
and the Committee urged that “industries 
which contemplate the introduction of 
automation should in their planning con- 
sider from the beginning how it will affect 
their workers and bring them into early 
discussions”. It declared that “early and 
co-ordinated measures should be taken to 
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avoid or to hold to a minimum the social 
dislocations and human costs which may 
be involved in technological progress”. 


Previous submissions on the subject of 
statutory side clearances applicable to all 
railway lines and tracks were reiterated, 
as also were those relating to the powers 
of municipal authorities to seek restriction 
of warning whistles or bells at highway 
crossings. 


Previous representations on the subject 
of the elimination and protection of level 
crossings were repeated. 


The Committee urged that regulations 
in the Explosives Act which apply to the 
transport of explosives be extended to 
certain other dangerous goods, such as 
radioactive materials, gasoline, compressed 
gases, etc. 

Government control of radio broadcast- 
ing and telecasting under trusteeship of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was again approved. 


Members of the Delegation 


The brief was read by J. G. McLean of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. Other representatives 
of the Railway Brotherhoods present were: 
H. E. Campbell of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Secretary of Com- 
mittee; A. H. Balch of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Vice-president of 
Committee; A. A. Hutchison, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; M. W. Helston, 
Order of Railway Conductors; J. A. 
Huneault, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; and H. Smith, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL. 


When he finished reading his formal, 
printed brief to the Cabinet, Mr. McLean 
continued: , 


We would like to add just one short 
statement, Mr. Prime Minister. This 
memorandum was prepared prior to the 
railroad strike. Our committee on behalf 
of the railway workers takes this oppor- 
tunity to convey sincere appreciation to 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, to the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and to the advisers of the Labour 
Department who accomplished through 
patient conciliation a settlement resulting 
in an early resumption of railway opera- 
tions. 

The Government’s approach to the problem 
was made difficult through press editorials 
first in pre- judging the question at issue and 
the second in advocating that your Govern- 
ment use compulsion without delay. To you 


personally, Mr. Prime: Minister, we add our 
sincere thanks. 
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Prime Minister's Reply 

“My colleagues and IJ are certainly grati- 
fied that you should have found that we 
adopted a course that promotes the 
respect of the public for the processes of 
collective bargaining between management 
and employees,” the Prime Minister said 
at the beginning of his reply to the 
Brotherhoods’ brief. 


It did take some time, and there were 
inconveniences suffered by the public; there 
was also, no doubt, some loss to the com- 
pany and some loss to the men, but I think 
that they all approached the problem with 
a sincere desire to have it settled in a 
manner that would leave no bitter feeling 
on either side. 

I think that is a very happy achievement 
because there is no doubt that the efficiency 
of our railroad services depends upon a 
harmonious relationship between the man- 
agement and the operatives. 


Speaking on requests made in the brief 
for greater social security and reduced 
income tax, Mr. St. Laurent said: 


We have established a basis for these 
social security measures mentioned in your 
presentation. For the most part your 
recommendations are such as would involve 
much larger expenditures in certain fields of 
social security provision. 

There is another recommendation that the 
Income Tax Act be fixed up in such a way 
that it would produce less than it has been 
producing. I doubt whether this can be 
realistically envisaged until such time as we 
are able to afford to make some substantial 
surplus available. 


Referring to the mention of the “tight 
money” policy in the Brotherhoods’ brief, 
Mr. St. Laurent said he didn’t know if it 
could rightly be called a tight money 
policy because “there has been much more 
money available in 1956 than there has 
been in any previous year for devotion to 
permanent capital improvements. 

“There is, I think, such a justified con- 
fidence in the future of our country that 
there are a lot of people who are anxious 
to expand, and when you add the cost of 
each project to the other—when you count 
the cost of all the projects together—it 
amounts to more than the money, or the 
material, or the labour available, and all 
of it cannot be done.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Walter E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport; and Hon. 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 


The CPR Firemen’s Strike 


Nine-day walkout that halted all rail operations on one of Canada’s 
major railways ends when disputants agree to submit “the diesel issue” 


to Royal Commission of three judges. 


A Royal Commission of three judges 
appointed to study the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, which caused a nine-day 
strike from January 2 to January 11, has 
been named and instructed to report by 
October 1 this year whether or not firemen 
ean safely be eliminated from diesel loco- 
motives in yard and freight service (L.G. 
Jan., p. 5). 

Appointment of the Royal Commission 
brought a truce in the strike after other 
negotiations had failed to prevent the work 
stoppage, or get the trains moving again 
after the strike began. 

Chairman of the Royal Commission is 
Mr. Justice Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The members are Mr. 
Justice C. C. McLaurin, Chief Justice of 
the Trial Division of the Alberta Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Justice Jean Martineau of 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Through public hearings, the Commission 
will seek the answer to whether the CPR 
is correct in its assertion that firemen are 
not needed on diesel locomotives, or 
whether the Brotherhood is correct in its 
claim that firemen are essential, primarily 
as a safety measure. 


The Commission’s report will not be 
binding on either party to the dispute. 

The strike involved 2,800 firemen 
employed by the railway. With the cessa- 
tion of all CPR rail operations from coast 
to coast, 65,000 other CPR employees 
immediately were made idle. 

In chronological sequence, the events 
leading up to the strike were as follows:— 

On February 1, 1956, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(CLC) sent a 60-day notice to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company advising 
that new contract demands would be made, 
on expiry of the current contract on 
March 31, ‘The Brotherhood’s demands 
included a 25-per-cent pay boost, pay for 
statutory holidays, and time-and-a-half for 
statutory holidays worked (L.G. Feb. 1956, 
p. 142). 

On February 21, CPR and Brotherhood 
officials began negotiations on the pro- 
posed new contract in the East. On 


Commission’s report not binding 


February 29, negotiations began in the 
West, and the Company proposed the 
elimination of firemen-helpers aboard 
freight yard diesels operated by the 
company. 

On April 18, the Company applied to 
the Department of Labour for a concilia- 
tion board on the “diesel-automation 
issue”. The following day the Brotherhood 
applied for a conciliation board on the 
wage issue. 

On May 9 a conciliation board was 
appointed to consider the matters under 
dispute. Chairman of the board was Judge 
J. C. Anderson of Belleville, the Brother- 
hood’s nominee was Senator A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, and the Company nominee was HE. M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon. 

One month later, on June 9, the board 
met at Belleville to consider procedural 
matters, and on June 27, opened public 
hearings at Ottawa. After hearing pro- 
posals for 25 days, the board concluded its 
sittings on November 15. 


On December 19, the board issued a 
majority report accepting the CPR stand 
on diesels and recommending wage in- 
creases of 7 per cent, retroactive to April 
1956, and a further. 5-per-cent increase to 
become effective in June 1957. Senator 
Roebuck issued a minority report. (For 
texts of the majority and minority reports, 
see page 177.) 

On the same date, December 19, 'W. E. 
Gamble, Canadian Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood, announced that the majority 
report of the conciliation board was being 
rejected, and that the Brotherhood would 
take a strike vote. 

Through its vice-president of personnel, 
D. I. McNeill, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company advised the Department of 
Labour, by letter, that it was prepared to 
accept the conciliation board’s majority 
findings. 

On December 26, the Brotherhood called 
a strike against the CPR, to take effect at 
4:00 p.m. local time on January 2, 1957, 
“unless the Company withdraws its pro- 
posals for eliminating firemen-helpers on 
diesels”. 

On December 29, a Saturday, N. R. 
Crump, President of the CPR, and Mr. 
Gamble came to Ottawa at the invitation 
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of the Department to confer with Acting 
Prime Minister C. D. Howe and Labour 
Minister Gregg, in an attempt to reach 
an agreement that would prevent the 


Following are the crew arrangements 
for diesel-powered trains—main issue in 
the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

On freight trains there is an engi- 
neer, fireman ,and front-end brakeman 
in the cab of the locomotive. The 
conductor and rear-end brakeman ride 
in the caboose. 

The engineer operates the locomotive. 
The fireman assists him, checks signals 
with him and resets safety devices that 
have tripped off accidentally, and makes 
minor repairs. 

The front-end brakeman watches the 
front part of the train for defective 
wheels, journal boxes and other break- 
downs. 

The company proposes that a train- 
man do the job of the fireman and 
brakeman, and thus eliminate one man 
from the crew in the locomotive cab. 

Yard shunting is done by a five-man 
crew. The fireman and engineer are 
in the cab of the locomotive, while 
the two brakemen and a yardman (con- 
ductor) are on the ground. The men 
on the ground give signals to the 
engineer, and these are checked by the 
fireman. In operations close to build- 
ings or on curves, the fireman receives 
the signal directly and relays it to the 
engineer. 

The CPR seeks to drop the fireman 
from the shunting engine cab, thus 
leaving the engineer alone to receive 
signals from the men on the ground. 
The Brotherhood opposes this change 
in crew arrangements. The railway 
offered to install dual controls in the 
engines so that the engineer could 
operate from the opposite side of the 
engine, when his view from the right 
side is blocked by curves or buildings. 
It offered to put a trainman in the 
cab when extremely close operations 
are necessary. 


Crews on passenger trains are not 
part of the dispute—only the fireman 
and engineer ride in the cab of these. 
The CPR feels that the fireman is 
necessary on passenger trains, because 
he operates the steam boiler which 
heats the passenger coaches. 
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strike. No agreement was reached. <A 
further meeting was held on Monday, 
December 31; no agreement was reached. 


At this time, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, through President Claude Jodoin, 
made it known to government officials that 
the CLC was available to act in any 
capacity that might prevent the strike. 
In conjunction with his offer, Mr. Jodoin 
referred to previous CLC suggestions that 
a council of labour-management-government 
be set up to study problems involved in 
growing automation, a major issue in the 
dispute. 

On January 2, 1957, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, released the 
text of a telegram sent by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Acting Prime Miu£nister, to Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Gamble in a last-minute 
effort to prevent the strike. Text of the 
telegram follows: 

Although Mr. Gregg and I are being inun- 
dated this morning with demands that the 
strike be stopped we know it is not necessary 
to emphasize again to you that the cessation 
of train service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines resulting from the withdrawal 
of the locomotive firemen scheduled to take 
effect this afternoon will give rise to very 
serious inconvenience and hardship to many 
Canadian communities serviced by Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines as well as serious 
disruption in movement of grain, fuel and 
other essential commodities. The action will 
also affect the employment of many thousands 
of railway workers not directly involved in 
the strike as well as of workers in other 
industries. 

In all the circumstances we strongly urge 
you to give favourable consideration to the 
proposal explored during our discussions, 
namely that strike action be cancelled forth- 
with and that the diesel issue be separated 
from the other matters in dispute and sub- 
mitted to an independent tribunal for 
disposition and that the parties continue 
negotiations for settlement of other issues 
involved in the contract dispute. Same 
wire sent to Mr. Gamble. I would be glad 
to have your reply. C. D. Howe, Acting 
Prime Minister. 


The following reply was received from 
Mr. Crump: 

Referring to your joint wire date to Mr. 
Gamble and me regarding dispute between 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and Canadian Pacifie Railway. 
As you realize from our discussions in Ottawa 
Canadian Pacific is keenly aware of the 
hardship and loss that will be suffered not 
only by other Canadian Pacific employees 
but by the many communities served by 
Canadian Pacific as well. 

To prevent this calamity Canadian Pacific 
is still agreeable that the diesel issue be 
submitted to an independent tribunal for 
final disposition and that other issues be 


settled by negotiations between the parties. 
Operations could be resumed forthwith on 
this basis. N. R. Crump. 


Mr. Gamble replied as follows: 


Re your tel today the Brotherhood appre- 
ciates the gravity of the situation arising 
from strike action and gave careful con- 
sideration to its many serious implications 
before reaching decision to withdraw from 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Further it continues to bear in mind all of 
the adverse effects that may result. But in 
view of the several facts among them that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is the only 
important railroad on the North American 
Continent refusing to withdraw those 
demands in the diesel issue and also refusing 
to grant locomotive firemen deserved wage 
increases the Brotherhood cannot conclude 
otherwise than that the primary responsi- 
bility rests with the company. 

May we restate our position; that the 
important wage issue be settled on a basis 
such as granted other railway employees. 
We believe that an independent tribunal 
such as we discussed could render a valu- 
able report on the diesel issue and we con- 
tinue to be ready to work with such a 
tribunal in a thorough study of firemen 
duties and the universal acceptance of them 
by other than the employer in this case. 
W. E. Gamble. 


At 4:00 pm. on January 2 the strike 
began. 

On January 8, a new session of Parlia- 
ment began, and one of the first matters 
on the agenda was action to bring about 
an end of the strike. On January 11, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent informed the 
House that the strike had been ended and 
that trams would begin moving again the 
following day, January 12. 


Terms of the agreement under which 
the strike ended was the granting of the 
pay raise recommended by the concilia- 
tion board, and the assurance that the 
Government would appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to study the ‘“diesel-automation 
issue”. 


A number of Canadian cities and 
communities were reported to be 
seriously affected by the strike on the 
CPR: 

Possibly the most gravely affected 
was Saint John, N.B., where the City 
Council, on January 5, declared a state 
of emergency. Mayor W. W. Macaulay 
said that a lengthy strike could turn 
Saint John into a ghost city”. Prayers 
were offered in the churches for an end 
to the tie-up. Some 90 per cent of the 
traffic to the port’s ocean terminals is 
moved by the CPR. 

In Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat 
and Pincher Creek in Alberta, several 
industries, among them coal mines and 
chemical and manufacturing plants, felt 
the strike pinch. More than 2,000 coal 
miners were laid off. Calgary, alone, 
listed’ more than 1,500 jobless due to 
the strike. 

Saskatchewan 


farmers were affected 


by the strike because they depend on 


the \ CPR ‘to 
elevators. 

In British Columbia, the worst hit 
city was Trail, where a layoff of 4,000 
men was imminent at the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting plant on January 
9, because of a shortage of ore. 

In Northern Ontario, some 1,000 men 
were idled at the Lakehead ports, when 
grain shipments stopped coming to the 
grain elevators. 

Some of the mining areas in Quebec 
indicated that big-scale layoffs would 
occur if the strike went beyond various 
stated periods, anywhere from one or 
two days up to one week or more. 
Similar reports were made from 
numerous other centres across the 
country, in various industries. 

The exact number of non-strikers put 
out of work by the strike, beyond the 
65,000 railway employees, was difficult 
to assess, but it was estimated that 
several thousand were affected. 


move their grain to 


The Canadian house-building industry 
was advised to give some thought to 
reducing costs in order to tap the 
lower-income market, which is virtually 
untapped. 

The market for $15,000 to $17,000 houses 
may not continue to display its postwar 
strength, the National House Builders’ 
Association was warned last month by 
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F. F. Field, Quebee Supervisor of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. He was speaking in a panel discus- 
sion of “Canada’s Housing Outlook for 
1957” at the Association’s annual conven- 
tion in Montreal. 

The house-building industry had “done 
little to bring the day of a truly low-cost 
house closer,” Mr. Field said. 
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Occupations of University Women—3 


Third instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University Women 
deals with dietitians, home economists and women in natural sciences 


The Home Economists and Dietitians 


“Tn 1917 dietetics was a new field, one 
that seemed to offer unique opportunities 
for women. I have never regretted that 
I chose it for I have had a long inter- 
esting career, including secondary school 
and university teaching and work abroad 
under the expanded technical assistance 
program of the United Nations.”—A woman 
past fifty whose post-graduate studies im 
home economics in two American universi- 
ties have enriched her varied professional 
activities. 

“Detailed as a messing officer in a 
CWAC depot during the war, I became 
interested in nutrition. Immediately after 
demobilization, using my DVA credits, I 
entered university to study home eco- 
nomics and then spent a dietetic imterne- 
ship in a large hospital. For six years I 
have been a hospital dietitian, directing 
dietary staff, supervising special diets, in- 
structing student nurses in nutrition and 
diet therapy, supervising food storage and 
preparation and service to patients and 
staff.,.—A woman in her forties for whom 
army experience was the key to a satis- 
fying vocation. 

“Being a daughter in my family home 
was my first step into home economics. I 
learned home-making skills, including cook- 
ing, at an early age and was always fond 
of art and interior decorating. After grad- 
uating with a B.Sc. degree, I interned as a 
hospital dietitian and continued for a few 
years in that type of work. Later I went 
into the commercial field to be director of 
food service for a large firm.’”—A married 
woman, at present occupied with her home 
and three small children, who finds her 
home economics training “invaluable in 
running a household”. 


About one-third of all home economists 
are employed as teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
but teaching is by no means the only 
occupation open to graduates in this field.* 


*Careers in Home Hconomics, Canadian Occupa- 
tions Monograph 39, published by the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, gives useful information on the 
profession. A film-strip under the same title may 
be purchased from the National Film Board, 3255 
Céte de Liesse Road, Montreal 3, Quebec. 
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Home economics teachers who replied to 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire were 
grouped with other teachers. 


Of those remaining, nutritional work is 
the predominant occupation, and _ the 
largest number are hospital dietitians at 
various stages of responsibility, from prac- 
tical assistants to supervisors of diet 
therapy and lecturers in nutrition. In 


smaller hospitals these women perform 
widely varied duties. 
Next in number come those in the 


commercial field, including directors of food 
services in business and industrial estab- 
lishments and clubs, and also demon- 
strators in the employ of utility and food 
production companies. 


Closely allied to the first of these groups 
are several dietitians in charge of food 
services in university residences, whose 
work may involve supervision of several 
kitchens and dining rooms, as well as the 
ordering of food and planning of meals. A 
number of respondents fill civil service 
posts, both federal and provincial: plan- 
ning educational programs through publi- 
cations, radio and television, carrying on 
research in food products and providing 
consulting services in nutrition. Food 
hygienists are also employed by govern- 
ments. 


Several respondents are engaged in the 
more general field of home economics, 
working with women’s institutes and 4-H 
clubs through the extension services of 
provincial departments of agriculture. One 
person who admits to a flair for writing 
does editorial work in nutrition. 


As basic training the respondents, with- 
out exception, had elected undergraduate 
work in home economics. A _ hospital 
interneship followed for those now engaged 
in hospital dietetics. One respondent took 
graduate studies in health education 
in an American university, specializing 
in nutritional factors in public health; 
several others completed higher degrees in 
home economics, some of them in American 
universities. Most of this last group are 
now engaged in teaching at the university 
level, and they are the only ones who have 
had international experience. A number 
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have added a business course to their 
equipment, and several plan to do so 
because “a dietitian needs that kind of 
training”. Several plan to proceed to 
further study, most of them to the Master’s 
degree in nutrition. One woman, at 
present in charge of the dietary depart- 
ment of a large hospital, would like to 
secure training in personnel management, 
and another, who is in government service, 
would like to study the food habits and 
consumption of other countries, looking for 
new ideas for the use of Canadian agri- 
cultural products abroad. 


Participation of Married Women 


Close to one-half of the respondents 
were married women, most of whom are at 
present occupied with home and families; 
none of these has clearly formulated plans 
for returning to professional employment. 
Of those who are working outside their 
homes all are doing part-time work, for 
example, as demonstrators of food products 
or gas or electric appliances; one works 
seasonally as a judge of foods at fall fairs 
and exhibitions. 


Salaries 


The highest salaries of the home econo- 
mists and dietitians, excluding the teachers, 
are those of senior hospital dietitians, 
whose earnings are in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000. The largest number of 
respondents fall in the range between $3,000 
and $4,000; these include assistant hospital 
dietitians, federal and provincial civil 
servants, and cafeteria supervisors in 
various types of business establishment. 
Other food service directors are receiving 
from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. Part-time 
workers and some of the assistant hospital 
dietitians reported a net salary of between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Home economics appealed to me as a 
good course for a woman. It is excellent 
preparation for marriage and also offers a 
wide choice of interests for a career,’ writes 
one of the respondents. A sense of its 
unique suitability for women is the most 
frequent reason given for choosing this 
profession. 

Several women trace their decision to 
home influences and interest awakened 
through relatives or friends who were in 
the profession. Two persons tested their 
interest by summer work in a hospital diet 
kitchen. Interest in food and _ textiles 
awakened in home economics courses at 
school led several to decide to enter the 
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field. One person began to study nursing 
but found hospital dietetics more con- 
genial. Another, brought up on a farm and 
belonging to a 4-H club, had come to 
believe that home economics has an 
important place in rural welfare and this 
conviction became the motive of her 
professional choice. 


Difficulties 


“Too much work for too few dietitians.” 
Lack of trained personnel and the low 
salaries that in part account for the short- 
age are the chief difficulties encountered 
by the home economists who replied to the 
questionnaire. 

Those engaged in nutrition education 
experience a sense of frustration in being 
unable to reach “the people most in need 
of advice”. There is some feeling, too, 
of prevalent indifference to nutritional 
values, “resulting from too much commer- 
cial advertising”. The sense of defeat that 
comes from a failure on the part of the 
medical profession “to recognize the profes- 
sional status of the home economics 
graduate” is mentioned by some senior 
hospital dietitians. A civil servant who 
complains of “a paralysis of initiative and 
ambition that is associated with the 
promotional system of the service rather 
than with the profession” reflects a sense 
of frustration that is mentioned by several 
others who are in government employ. 

Irregular hours of work and the need to 
be “a ‘jack of. all trades’, administrator, 
bookkeeper, teacher and so on,”—unpredict- 
able, time-consuming demands that hinder 
specialization are handicaps mentioned by 
several respondents. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The satisfaction of bemg able to help 
people maintain good health by improving 
their dietary habits while still living within 
their budgetary limitations stands out in 
the experience of this group of women. 
Food therapy, which contributes to the 
welfare and rehabilitation of patients, is 
especially gratifying work. One hospital 
dietitian puts it this way: “Work on 
special diets with interested intelligent 
patients is always rewarding.” 

The sense of being a useful person 
whose experience is expanding in a realm 
that is uniquely “a woman’s field of work” 
pervades all of the responses. Several 
mention the satisfaction of personal con- 
tacts with all kinds of people and a number 
who have worked in both commercial and 
hospital environments express a definite 
preference for the latter because of the 
daily realization of being helpful to others. 
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The Women in Scientific Professions 


“Natural and early interest in nature 
prompted me to study biology, and I 
became an entomologist. My first assign- 
ment was the handling of foreign insect 
parasites brought to Canada to combat the 
spruce sawfly which, having come from 
Europe, was rapidly infecting Canadian 
spruce trees. Because of our large forest 
areas chemical control of the pest was 
impossible, and there were no native 
parasites that would attack the sawfly. 
Later I worked on parasites that destroy 
grasshoppers on the prairies to learn how 
they might be used more efficiently in 
preventing the destruction of crops by 
grasshoppers. At present I am _ doing 
research concerned with the effect of 
environmental conditions on the reproduc- 
tion of hymenopterous parasites.”—A 
married woman in her forties with a full- 
time job as well as her household who, 
having no children, has been “glad to be 
able to use ‘her’ skill and knowledge in a 
useful job”. : 

“Despite the adverse counsel of my 
friends and relations, I chose biochemistry 
and physiology because of my _ special 
interest in scientific studies. For several 
years after completing the M.Sc. degree I 
was a ‘lab. demonstrator at the university 
but I decided to leave academic circles 
for industry, where opportunities for women 
are greater, and am now doing biological 
research in a large pharmaceutical firm.’— 
A French-Canadian woman in her thirties 
who enjoys working out problems in the 
laboratory, feels that she may be helping 
to lessen hwman suffering. 

“Cancer research is my field. I am 
responsible for work on the physical basis 
of radiation treatment of the disease and 
for developing new techniques in the use 
of radioactive’ isotopes for diagnosis. I was 
always interested in physics; the field was 
open and there was a great need for hospital 
physicists. A bursary from the Canadian 
Cancer Society made it possible for me to 
take up the necessary post-graduate studies; 
my undergraduate course gave me only 
the bare foundation for my present work.” 
—A radiation physicist not yet thirty who 
had just received a travelling fellowship 
for study abroad. 


“A scholarship in mathematics and 
science from high school directed me into 
science at the university. I specialized in 
chemistry and went on to post-graduate 
work in organic chemistry. My _ profes- 
sional experience was wholly in atomic 
research, extremely interesting work with 
congenial associates but with very little 
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chance of advancement for women.’—A 
young woman now married and not at 
present employed who chafed under lack 
of professional recognition because of her 
sex. 

The variety of careers in the natural 
sciences represented among the respondents 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
apparent from the table given below. 

Laboratory technicians, all but two of 
them under forty, form the largest group. 
Their work ineludes laboratory testing 
related to blood analysis, the treatment of 
leukaemia, haematology, hormone chemis- 
try, diabetes, metabolism and pathology in 
general. One woman had worked alone, 
conducting all laboratory tests in a fifty- 
bed hospital. In most hospitals there are 
numbers of technicians, though the 
respondents record that there are never 
really enough. Work for laboratory tech- 
nicians in industry was principally in the 
pharmaceutical field but also in the metal 
industries. 

The usual pattern of training in the 
group has been a period in hospital or a 
public health laboratory following gradua- 
tion from university, with specialization in 
science or in some cases home economics. 
Almost all of the group are registered 
technicians, members of the Canadian 
Society of Laboratory Technicians. One 
of the older women who had begun her 
professional life as a teacher, after graduate 
studies in bacteriology and _ pathology, 
worked with the medical section of the 
Red Cross in Europe and later, on return- 
ing to Canada, took refresher courses to 
qualify as a registered technician. 

Next in number are the chemists, of 
whom an even larger proportion are in 
the younger age groups. In their under- 
graduate studies, mathematics, physics and 
physiology were in several cases combined 
with chemistry. The majority were 
employed immediately on graduation, 
usually in industry—aluminum, chemical, 
food, mining and petroleum—but also in 
government departments, where they were 
engaged in the analysis of soils and plant 
materials or in atomic research. A few 
had done advanced study and research in 
either organic or inorganic chemistry. 
Three were granted research fellowships; 
one of these, who recently came to Canada 
from Great Britain with a Ph.D. degree, 
is doing post-doctorate work in metal- 
lurgical chemistry. 

The bacteriologists who responded to 
the questionnaire were more evenly dis- 
tributed by age and the largest number 
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had found employment in universities. 
Some of these were research assistants 
whose work includes setting up the 
laboratory for students and occasional 
stenography, as well as research. Others 
were engaged in full-time research projects, 
usually in some phase of diagnostic 
bacteriology. This last field is the pre- 
dominant one also for those employed by 
public health laboratories or research 
foundations. Two women were working in 
dairy bacteriology. Only two of the group, 
both past fifty, had taken studies beyond 
the B.A. degree. One of these has a Ph.D. 
degree and is now doing advanced research 
in the diagnosis of disease. The other, now 
married and retired, worked in the 
Connaught Laboratories in the 1920’s and 
“was greatly intrigued by the strides made 
in bacteriology during the negotiations on 
insulins and toxoids”. 


Botany and zoology had claimed equal 
numbers of the biologists. The botanists 
had worked in such fields as seed analysis, 
wheat breeding and plant pathology, while 
those with a major in zoology had been 
in nutritional work, haematology and fish- 
eries research. The majority of both 
groups had been employed by agricultural 
departments or institutions of provincial 
and federal governments. Four of the 
group had taken post-graduate work, one 
of them proceeding to a Ph.D. degree in 
wheat cytology and genetics, a field of 
research on which she has concentrated for 
16 years. 


Of the miscellaneous group remaining, 
only one person, a physiologist, has com- 
pleted the Ph.D. degree. She is now a 
research associate in a university depart- 
ment of physiology. Pharmaceutical and 
chemical research had engaged the four 
biochemists, three of whom have Master’s 
degrees. Both of the meterologists, who 
specialized in mathematics and science at 
the university, had worked in the weather 
service, taking weather observations and 
plotting maps. One of them, however, is 
now doing editorial work in industry. Only 
one woman, a radiation physicist, had 
specialized in physics. 


Participation of Married Women 


Well over three-fifths of these respond- 
ents were married women, of whom more 
than a quarter were professionally em- 
ployed, all except two in full-time work. 
The future hopes and plans of those who 
were occupied with their homes and 
families indicate a high degree of con- 
tinuing interest in their professions. “When 
my children are older I should like to go 
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back to scientific work,” writes one who 
might be the spokesman of the majority. 
Several express a desire to prepare them- 
selves for teaching science; one plans to 
study veterinary medicine; one would like 
to take scientific library training because 
the skills involved would not get out of 
date. Nevertheless, several of those past 
thirty have met restraints against employ- 
ment because they are married. “I should 
have liked to work after my marriage but 
a married woman was regarded as unem- 
ployable,” writes one woman. Another 
who is a federal civil servant has found 
“reassurance in the new Civil Service ruling 
regarding married women”. One woman, 
however, who had returned to professional 
work after 15 years spent in her home, 
finds it “difficult to keep the family 
together and to work at the same time”; 
and an older woman who worked for nine 
years after her marriage found that 
“loyalties were divided” and she was not 
happy in the dual role. Only one woman 
from the vantage point of marriage regrets 
having specialized in science at the 
university; she thinks that a course in 
home economics would have been better 
preparation for running a household. On 
the other hand, still another writes of the 
satisfaction she has had in being able to 
interest her children in the marvels of 
nature. 


Salaries 


On the whole the salaries of these women 
from the scientific professions are low, those’ 
of laboratory technicians particularly so, 
although there are biologists, bacteriolog- 
ists and chemists also in the lower ranges. 
Of the four women -in the group who 
received between $6,000 and $8,000 a year, 
two have Ph.D. degrees; one is a woman 
past forty with long professional experi- 
ence, and the fourth is in the compara- 
tively new field of radiation physics, in a 
work situation in which there are regula- 
tions insuring that there shall be “no 
discrimination in salaries on the basis of 


sex”, 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


A special liking for nature study, 
chemistry or physics, and sometimes also 
mathematics, either discovered or con- 
firmed in high school, stands out among 
the reasons for having chosen a profes- 
sion in the natural sciences. The influence 
of teachers or other persons in scientific 
work is mentioned frequently, and several 
who grew up on farms became interested 
in scientific horticulture as a result of 


experiments in breeding for new and 
hardier varieties of fruits, vegetables or 
grains. “My father did some interesting 
experiments during the war years and got 
ahead quickly,” writes one woman. 


For some, more clearly defined direction 
came later, for instance an interest in 
bacteriology that grew out of work with 
the microscope in the first year at 
university. In a number of cases the 
availability of a fellowship for research 
provided opportunity for specialized work 
that opened up new possibilities. A con- 
siderable number had wanted to be doctors, 
but for reasons of cost or in some cases 
ill health, were unable to fulfil this ambi- 
tion and chose research and laboratory 
work instead. There are several people 
who gained insight into the nature of 
laboratory work through a period spent 
in hospital. One such woman, who belongs 
to a diabetic family, comments that she was 
‘naturally interested in work that might 
bring aid to diabetics”. 


The inquisitive turn of mind of people 
who delight in hunting down “why’s and 
wherefore’s” marks the entire group, and 
they are people who, as one woman puts 
it, “enjoy work that involves hand as well 
as brain’. This combination of native 
curiosity and a practical bent seems to 
have been a factor, recognized or not, in 
choosing to take up a scientific profession. 


Difficulties 


“Working in a man’s field a woman has 
to be better than her male contemporaries,” 
writes one woman. Peculiarly frequent 
among those of this group is an experience 
of frustration that most of them attribute 
to their invasion of “a man’s field”. Low 
salaries, slow promotion and little or no 
recognition of work done by a woman are 
mentioned again and again. 

One person, highly qualified in her 
field, was hired as a labourer and for 


Access of women to education will be a 
major discussion topic at the 11th session 
of the Commission on the Status of Women 


of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, opening March 18 in 
New. York. 


Other items on the agenda call for 
consideration of political rights of women, 
equal pay for equal work, economic oppor- 
tunities, nationality of married women, 
status of women in private law, tax legis- 
lation affecting married women workers, 


several years was refused professional 
classification because she was a woman. 
Although her status has since been recti- 
fied, the fact that such a situation occurred 
during the 1940’s illustrates the tardiness 
of Canadian recognition of women in the 
natural sciences. 

“No woman, however good her qualifi- 
cations, ever crossed that invisible boundary 
to a higher classification where she could 
work on her own project,’ wrote one 
respondent who had worked in atomic 
research. 

Indicative, at the same time, of rapidly 
changing thinking and practice is the fact 
that even within this small group there 
are several examples of the opposite kind 
of experience; women, especially in the 
employ of industry, mention not only 
excellent working relationships with male 
colleagues but also the satisfaction of equal 
treatment with men in job classifications 
and salaries. The only difficulties inherent 
in their work that are mentioned by the 
respondents are shortages of laboratory 
equipment and insufficient time to think 
because of the pressure of work. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


“Exploring the unknown” and “always 
finding something new’—exploration, dis- 
covery and the challenge of new problems 
that stimulate imagination—are the chief 
sources of satisfaction these women have 
in their work. For the laboratory tech- 
nicians there is ‘a sense of accomplishment 
and satisfaction in completing a difficult 
test,’ while those in more advanced 
research enjoy the “sense of working step 
by step closer to one’s goal”. Those 
whose work is in the medical field fre- 
quently mention the satisfaction of having 
a small share in relieving suffering and 
healing the sick. 


and technical assistance programs in rela- 
tion to the status of women and advisory 
services in the field of human rights. 


For the discussion on the access of 
women to education, the Commission will 
have before it a report by the Secretary- 
General containing an analytical summary 
on discrimination against women in educa- 
tion, a report by UNESCO on access of 
women to education, and a preliminary 
report by UNESCO on employment of 
women as teachers. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation in Newfoundland 


Rehabilitation Branch of Newfoundland Department of Health has been 
in existence two years, during which time it has become one of most 
important aspects of that Department's work, St. John’s paper reports 


During the first two years of its exist- 
ence, the Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Newfoundland Department of Health has 
become “one of the most important aspects 
of the work being carried out by the 
Department”. This is the opinion of the 
St. John’s Daily News in a recent article 
outlining the rapid development of reha- 
bilitation since Newfoundland entered into 
an agreement with the federal Minister of 
Labour to share certain costs of a co- 
ordinated rehabilitation program. Money 
made available through the various health 
grants has also been used to stimulate 
rehabilitation services in Newfoundland as 
well as other provinces. 

A Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Walter H. Davis, was 
appointed in December 1954. 

In 1956, up to the end of November, 
the Rehabilitation Branch contacted 249 
handicapped persons; during the same 
period 105 disabled applicants have been 
placed in employment with the co-operation 
of various agencies and are now considered 
rehabilitated. At present 43 persons are 
recelving vocational training or training on 
the job. 

The main objective of the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch is to help disabled persons to 
become well-adjusted, self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community. In order to achieve 
this, a combination of services may be 
needed. Some of the most important are:— 


1. Medical diagnosis, necessary to deter- 
mine the nature and degree of disability, 
whether further medical attention is neces- 
sary, and what the disabled person’s work 
capacities are. In Newfoundland, every 
disabled person may obtain a medical 
diagnosis free of charge. 


2. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and 
hospital services often are needed to 
remove or reduce the disability. When 
needed, they are provided free of charge 
to any disabled person who has no means 
of paying for them himself, 


3. Artificial limbs and other prosthetic 


appliance; these are provided on the same 
basis as medical service. 
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4. Individual counselling and guidance, 
furnished without cost to the individual. 
Persons who have gone through a long 
period of disability and resulting inactivity 
often need to re-adjust their way of 
thinking: while most disabled persons are 
usually conscious of their limitations, not 
all are aware of their capacities. 


5. Vocational training, when necessary 
for the disabled person’s return to employ- 
ment, is financed jointly by the federal 
Department of Labour and the provincial 
Department of Education. 


6. Placement in a suitable job, usually 
looked after by the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service. 


7. Follow-up, necessary to maintain close 
contact with the worker and employer for 
a reasonable length of time, in order to 
ensure that both are satisfied. 


To prove that handicapped Newfound- 
landers are doing many types of work, and 


doing them well, the Rehabilitation Branch - 


has started a survey of disabled persons 
employed. So far, only government 
departments have been contacted, but 
already it can be seen that handicapped 
workers are doing just as well as their 
non-handicapped neighbours. At least 155 
disabled persons are employed in govern- 
ment departments in St. John’s. 

Further evidence of the progress in the 
field of rehabilitation in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces is seen in the pamphlet issued by 
the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre. 
The President of the Nova Scotia Reha- 
bilitation Council, M. A. Wilson, describes 
the services now available at the Centre in 
Halifax. The main gymnasia are used for 
physiotherapy treatment sections while the 
solaria are used for occupational therapy. 
Any disabled or handicapped person living 
in Nova Scotia may receive the benefit 
of the rehabilitation service. 

The Centre carries out the rehabilitation 
process along similar lines to the develop- 
ments in Newfoundland. 


om 


With the Women’s Bureau 


U.S. Women May Retire at 62 


Amendment last year to Social Security Act permits eligible women to 


apply for reduced pensions from age 62. Payments began in December 


Women in the United States can now 
receive retirement pay’ when they reach 
the age of 62, as a result of an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act at the 
second session of the 84th Congress. Before 
the amendment, women had to wait—like 
men—until age 65 before they could claim 
retirement pay. 

The amendment made it possible for an 
additional 835,000 women to claim benefits. 
At last reporting, some 221,000 of this 
eligible group had made application for 
retirement pay. Most of these were in 
the 62 to 64 age group. 

Not all of the new applicants are work- 
ing women. Some are dependent wives or 
mothers of wage earners, some are widows. 
Others have dependent children in their 
care. 

Under the amendment to the social 
security law, the benefits differ for the 
various groups of women affected. 

Following are a few examples of how 
women will be affected by the new 
situation. 

Working women retiring at 62 will receive 
80 per cent of the benefits they would get 
if they waited to retire at 65 or older. A 
woman entitled at 65 to maximum benefit 
—$108.50—would get $86.50 if she retired 
at 62. 

However, if she is past 62 but not yet 
65, she will receive an additional five-ninths 
of one per cent of the basic benefit for each 
month’s delay of retirement up to 65. 

Wives of retired workers can get 75 per 
cent of benefits they would receive at 65, 
plus 25 thirty-sixths of one per cent for 
each month beyond the age of 62. A wife 
eligible for the maximum benefit—$54.30— 
will get $40.80 if she retires at age 62. 
Women in this group, usually younger than 
husbands, may find it advantageous to 
retire early, and increase the family income 
when most needed—when husband retires. 

* * * 


Higher minimum wage rates for women 
workers throughout the province of Mani- 
toba have been approved by the govern- 
ment. 

Under the new schedule, women 18 years 
of age and over employed in urban areas 
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may not be paid less than 58 cents an 
hour. The previous minimum was 55 cents. 


In rural areas, the minimum is 54 cents, 
an increase of two cents an hour. Women 
under 18 in rural areas also gain. Pre- 
viously, their minimum was 45 cents an 
hour, but now all employees under 18, 
male or female, must be paid at least 48 
cents. 


Most Manitoba workers already are paid 
above the minimum rates. 
* * * 


Effective March 1, journeywomen mem- 
bers of Toronto Local No. 28, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, will receive an 
hourly wage of $1.224, resulting from the 
contract signed in 1956 providing for a 
5-cent-an-hour boost in July 1956, and a 
further 5-cent-an-hour boost March 1, 1957. 

Journeymen bookbinders receive $2.20 an 
hour, but must serve a four-year appren- 
ticeship to qualify, as against a two-year 
term for Journeywomen. 

Both men and women work a 40-hour 
week, and provisions are being made so 
that three weeks’ vacation with pay will 
go to all who have 15 years’ service with 
any one firm on or after July 15, 1957. 

* * * 

Women teachers in the Ottawa Public 
School system have attained equal status 
with male colleagues. An equal pay for 
equal work edict was voted into effect at 
a meeting last month of the Public School 
Board. 

The minimum salary for all teachers in 
1957, as a result, will be $2,800 per annum, 
compared with $2,500 plus a. cost-of-living 
bonus in 1956. 

Maximum wages for all teachers is now 
$6.100. Last year female teachers could 
make up to $5,000, plus a cost-of-living 
bonus of $300 or $400, while men could 
make $5,300 plus a $400 cost-of-living bonus. 
The bonus is abolished: 

* * * 

“Womanpower,’ a report by the US. 
National Manpower Council on the 21 
million women now in paid employment 
in the United States, will be published this 
month by the Columbia University Press. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Changes made in 34 agreements in last quarter of 1906. In 31 cases, 
wages increased or hours reduced; in two, wages increased and hours 
reduced; in other case, overtime for Saturday afternoon work allowed 


Out of 34 cases in which changes were 
reported in wages or hours of labour 
during the last quarter of 1906, wage 
increases or reductions in hours occurred 
in 31 cases, in two cases both an increase 
in wages and a reduction in hours were 
reported, and in one case time and a 
quarter was allowed for Saturday after- 
noon. A report on a survey covering the 
period, given in the Lasour Gazette for 
February 1907, stated that most of the 
workers affected by the wage changes were 
railway employees. 

No changes in hours were reported for 
railway employees but the wages of machin- 
ists employed by the CPR were increased 
10 per cent, of mechanics’ helpers by 10 
cents from $1.65 to $1.75 a day, and of 
boilermakers, by 34 cents an hour. Con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and yard- 
men of the CPR also received wage 
increases. 


Telegraph operators on the Pére 
Marquette Railway had their wages in- 
creased from a range of $40-$55 to a 
range of $45-$60 a month, while train 
despatchers received an increase of $5 a 
month, which brought their pay to $100. 

Other changes included: carpenters, 
Calgary, hours reduced from nine to eight 


a day and wages increased to a minimum ° 


rate of 35 cents an hour; machinists, 
Toronto, time and a quarter allowed on 
Saturday afternoon; machinists, Victoria, 
wages increased 25 cents a day to $19.50 
a week; horseshoers, Toronto, hours reduced 
from ten to nine per day and wages 
increased from $21 to $22.50 a week. 


Day rates for compositors in Vancouver 
rose from $22.50 to $24 a week, while night 
rates rose from $24 to $26 a week. In 
Victoria the rates for this occupation were 
increased from $21 to $24 for day work, 
and from $25.50 to $27 for night work. 
The wages of employees of the Imperial 
Oil Co. at Sarnia, Ont., were increased by 
amounts varying from 55 cents to $1.20 for 
a week of 60 hours for most, with stillsmen 
and firemen on an 84-hour week. 


The number of labour organizations 
formed in Canada during 1906 was reported 
to be 154, while 85 organizations were 
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dissolved, leaving a net increase of 69. 
This compared with 103 unions formed and 
105 dissolved in 1905, a net loss of two 
unions. The greatest number of unions 
formed, and the greatest net increase in 
numbers, were in the building trades, 
where 44 organizations were formed and 
18 dissolved. 


A deputation representing the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada had an 
interview with the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and other members of the 
cabinet, in the middle of January, and 
presented resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress at its annual convention the previous 
September. 


The deputation, among other things, 
requested the establishment of a separate 
portfolio of Labour in the Dominion 
cabinet; expressed approval of a bill then 
before Parliament providing for the com- 
pulsory investigation of all labour disputes 
threatening the continuous operation of 
public utilities, such as railways, steam- 
boats, telegraph and telephone lines, etc.; 
opposed a bill at that time before the 
Senate which was intended to prevent the 
intervention of international union officials 
in labour disputes in Canada; and requested 
legislation in favour of an eight-hour day 
in connection with government contracts. 
The appointment of a commission on 
technical education with a view to the 
establishment of industrial and technical 
schools throughout Canada was also 
favoured by the Congress deputation. The 
labour body spokesmen expressed opposi- 
tion to any scheme of assisted immigration 
and favoured the exclusion of Asiatic 
immigrants. 

The welfare scheme in effect at the 
establishment of the Williams, Greene and 
Rome Co. of Berlin, Ont., was described in 
the Lasour Gazerte for February 1907. 
The scheme included an “executive 
committee” to hear complaints and make 
suggestions. It was asserted that the plan’s 
indirect benefit in promoting a spirit of 
mutual goodwill and confidence between 
employees and management had _ been 
great. : F 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ILO Drafts New Code of Practice 
on Safety and Health in Dock Work 


Consists of 19 chapters dealing mainly with equipment on board ship 
and on shore, loading and unloading and handling operations, personal 
protective equipment, first aid, and safety and health organization 


A group of experts called together by 
the International Labour Organization have 
completed their work on a code of practice 
on safety and health in dock work. 


The Code of Practice consists of 19 
chapters dealing mainly with equipment on 
board ship and on shore, loading and 
unloading and handling operations, particu- 
larly dangerous substances and environ- 
ments, personal protective equipment, first 
aid, medical and welfare facilities, and 
safety organization. 


The Code will be submitted to the ILO’s 
Governing Body, which will decide whether 
it should be speedily made available to the 
authorities in the various countries con- 
cerned with the problems of dockworkers. 

Sixteen experts and advisers from gov- 
ernments, the International Shipping 
Federation, and the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation attended the 
meeting. The chairman was W. R. 
Hockaday, Deputy Senior Engineering 
Inspector of Factories, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


The experts were convinced that, taken 
as a whole, the Code of Practice con- 
stituted a body of advice that should be 
of value to all countries and of particular 
value to countries that are rapidly indus- 
trializmg and whose experience in the 
safety and health problems of dock work 
is still insufficient. 


The experts stressed the supreme impor- 
tance of co-operation among national and 
local authorities, employers and workers in 
the promotion of safety and health in dock 
work. 

The scope of the draft code may be 
shown by the following list of the chapter 
headings :— 

General Provisions 

Wharves and Quays. 

Means of Access to Ships. 

Transport of Workers by Water. 

Protection of Hatchways. 

Access to Holds. 

Decks. 


Loading and Unloading Machinery and 
Gear. 


Loading and Unloading Operations. 
Transport Equipment and Operations. 
Lifting, Carrying and Piling Material. 
Warehouses and Storeplaces. 
Dangerous Substances and Environments. 
Personal Protective Equipment. 
Medical Aid and Rescue. 

Personnel Facilities. 

Selection and Training of Workers. 
Safety and Health Organization. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 


A brief account of discussions of automation at both national and international 
levels is given in the article, “Automation: A Brief Survey of Recent Developments,” 
in the October 1956 issue of International Labour Review, monthly publication of the 


International Labour Organization. 


The article includes interesting case studies of the social effects of the introduction 
of automation in factory and office in a number of countries. 
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Over 500 Million Man-Days Lost in 7 Years 
through Work Stoppages in 28 Couniries 


More than 500,000,000 man-days were 
lost through work stoppages in 28 different 
countries over the past seven years, 
analysis prepared by International Labour 
Organization statisticians reveals. 

More than 75,000,000 workers 
involved. 

The analysis indicates that though strikes 
and lockouts were more numerous in 1955 
than in 1954, a particularly peaceful year, 
the situation still compared favourably 
with most postwar years. 

Global. figures were arrived at by ILO 
statisticians after examining available data 
from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hawaii, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. 

The figures showed that total man-days 
lost through industrial disputes in these 
28 countries dropped from 96.2 and 94.9 
million in 1949 and 1950 respectively to 
51.9 in 1951, rose again to 93.5 in 1952, 
and then fell off to 61.3 and 49 million 
respectively in 1953 and 1954. The esti- 
mated total for 1955 was 60,200,000 man- 
days. 


were 


Analysing the incidence of disputes by 
industry in seven selected countries, namely 
Australia, Canada, France, Japan, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
the study declares:— 


The most striking feature is the impact 
of disputes in mining and quarrying: the 
rates of days lost in this industry are much 
higher than in any other industry and 
indicate that this branch was far more 
severely affected by disputes during the 
period covered—1949 to 1955—than any 
other. 


This is true of all the countries surveyed 
except in France, where the rates of days 
lost in mining were no higher than in the 
metal and engineering industries. 

There are no great differences between 
the rates of days lost in manufacturing, 
construction and transport and communica- 
tions. However, two peaks are noticeable 
in transport: the 1950 peak’ reflects the 
particularly serious disputes which occurred 
that year in Australia and Canada, while 
that of 1953 corresponds to serious strikes 
in France. 

More detailed information suggests that, 
of all transport workers, dock workers have 
been the most prone to strike and railway- 
men the least, although sometimes there 
have been spectacular railway strikes. 

Within manufacturing the highest rates 
of days lost clearly occurred in the metal 
trades, with the vehicle industry to the 
fore. 

The textile industry, the food, beverage 
and tobacco industries, as well as the other 
manufacturing industries taken together, 
showed lower rates of days lost per 
employee than manufacturing as a whole. 

Rates for the food industry were gener- 
ally slightly lower than those for textiles, 
and within the textile industries the cloth- 
ing industry was the least affected by 
disputes. 

ILO statisticians, 
following points :— 

The number of days lost through work 
stoppages is only a very small percentage 
of the total number of man-days worked. 
In the United States, in 1954, it was as low 
as 0.2 per cent. 


It is seldom more than one day per 
worker per year and in many countries 
represents not more than one or two hours. 

Tt is generally negligible when compared 
with the number of man-days lost through 
other causes such as illness. 


however, make the 


26 Nations Ratify Conventions in 1956 


In 1956, for the second time in the history of the International Labour Organization, 
the annual total of ratifications of ILO conventions by member states passed the 100 


mark. This mark was last achieved in 1952. 


The 123 ratifications from 26 countries brought the total since the ILO’s founding in 
1919 to a figure at the end of the year of 1,650 from more than 70 nations. Of the 104 


conventions that have been adopted by the ILO’s annual conference, 88 have received 
sufficient number of ratifications to come into force. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Speaking on joint consultation in indus- 
try, Elroy Robson, National Vice-President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
has said :— 

“Labour-management committees are 
successful when they are properly encour- 
aged by management. If they are only 
half-heartedly supported by management 
representatives they will fail. Workers 
have learned their trade and have learned 
how to work under proper supervision. 
Workers have not learned the art of 
management and when their representa- 
tives accept the responsibility of sitting 
on labour-management committees, they 
are entering into a new field. It there- 
fore becomes the responsibility of manage- 
ment to assume leadership and step by 
step teach the committee some of manage- 
ment’s techniques. 

“Tt is further the responsibility of 
management representatives to show that 
improved production will make it possible 
for management to improve working con- 
ditions and improve the standard of living 
for the workers involved. Management 
should never let increased production create 
short-time employment for the workers 
involved, without a thorough understanding 


with the employees of the economics 
involved. 

“Workers can be _ relied upon to 
support good management. Labour- 


management committees will work if they 
are given the proper leadership.” 

The main interest of the lJabour- 
management committee at Mutual Press 
Limited in Ottawa centres around ways to 
improve productive efficiency and main- 
tain a high level of performance from 
the machines. The range of matters 
discussed at an average meeting includes 
problems and subjects of production raised 
by management, good housekeeping, sug- 
gestions and ideas for improving general 
efficiency, special announcements of in- 
terest by either management or labour. 
These latter include changes in service 
schedule, personnel, etc., and problems of 
general welfare such as ventilation and 
other plant physical working conditions. 


Emphasis in committee discussions tends 
very strongly towards matters of general 
efficiency, production, and good house- 
keeping. Both management and _ labour 
contribute to the discussions and provide 
an excellent example of an exchange of 
essential production information on equip- 
ment, materials used and other related 
items. 


Employee representatives take a keen 
interest in matters discussed during meet- 
ings, and the employees generally are well 
aware of the activities of the labour- 
management committee and its purpose. 

* * * 


A report of the Industrial Safety Sub- 
Committee, of the National Joint Advisory 
Council of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, has recently been 
published. The general conclusion of the 
report urges vigorous co-operation and 
effort between labour and management to 
help cut down the number of industrial 
accidents. The general conclusion of the 
report said :— 

“Industrial accidents can be prevented 
by positive action, and when they happen 
they are a reflection on efficiency. Their 
formidable toll constitutes a challenge to 
industry, and their prevention is a task 
which industry must accept unreservedly. 
Maximum efforts to prevent accidents are 
justified on humanitarian grounds alone; 
their direct and indirect social and 
economic effects provide additional reasons. 
A firm foundation has been laid by legis- 
lation and by the accident prevention work 
done in industry... 


“There is need for more vigorous, more 
extensive, more sustained, and _ better 
organized efforts to prevent accidents in 
industry on the part of managers, super- 
visors and workers and also technicians, 
planners, designers and research workers, 
etc. The appropriate organizations of 
employers and of workers within industry 
and many outsiders can make an important 
contribution to these co-operative efforts 
to secure greater freedom from accidents. 
It is within the individual work places— 
the places where the accidents occur 
—that positive action to prevent accidents 
is of paramount importance.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued eleven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered one representation 
vote, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion, and granted one application for revo- 
cation of certification. During the month, 
the Board received six applications for 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (L.G. Jan., p. 58). 

2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Napierville Junction Railway Company, 
Montreal, classified as agent, telegrapher- 
clerk, and operator-clerk (L.G. Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by Branch Lines 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the vessels 
Sprucebranch, ‘Elmbranch, Cedarbranch, 
Firbranch, and Willowbranch (L.G. Dec. 
1956, p. 1544). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by Powell Trans- 
ports Limited, Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbuck (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by K. A. Powell 
(Canada) Ltd., Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbelle (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
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Labour Relations Board 


pany aboard the vessels Algocen, Algorail, 
Algosteel, Algosoo and FE. B. Barber (1.G. 
Jam, De 60 ds 


7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and_ stationary 
engineer helpers employed by Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited in its steam plant 
at the mining site area, Township 150, 
District of Algoma (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


8. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating engineman helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at the 
Port of Montreal (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


9. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew schedulers 
and crew clerks employed by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 

10. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 938, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
comprising drivers, warehousemen and 
maintenance men operating in and out of 
Kirkland Lake, New Liskeard, North Bay 
and Toronto, Ont., and Rouyn, Que. (L.G. 
Jane yp. CODE 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited in the loading 
and unloading of cargoes to and from 
coastwise ships, scows and barges in the 
Vancouver area (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. © 


Depresentation Vote Ordered 


The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Bicroft Uranium 
Mines Limited, Bicroft, Ont., following 
consideration of an application made by 
the United Steelworkers of America, with 
the name of the applicant only on the 
ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the unit for which application was made. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003 which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Dwayne 
A. Johns (Keith Sterling) and David 
Johnson, applicants, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, respondent, and CKOY Limited, 
Ottawa, respondent (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., engaged in 
the repair and maintenance of motor 
vehicles (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

3. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, on behalf of a 
unit of barbers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
P. K. Mutchler). 

4, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited engaged in installation and 
maintenance of electronic equipment at 
Vancouver International Airport, Sea 
Island, B.C. (Investigation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 


a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by the National Harbours Board aboard 
its tugs and barges in the Port of Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Greyhawk Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and The 
Walter Little Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 

2. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, apph- 
cant, and Canadian National Railways, 
respondent (Trascona Reclamation Plant 
employees) (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, N.B. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Warehousemen and Miscel- 
laneous Drivers, Local 419, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
1. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G. Dee., p. 1545). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (this dispute was in the first 
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instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G. Jan., p. 68). 

3. Dominion Shipping Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G. Nov., p. 1405). was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Phillip F. Vineberg and 
Louis Leberge, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 


with the matters in dispute between the 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Magistrate J. 
Hanrahan, Windsor, as Chairman. Magis- 
trate Hanrahan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
G. C. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Railway (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63) was fully constituted in December 


with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, R. V. Hicks, QC, 
Toronto, and the Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
including the Quebec Central Railway and 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G. June, p. 684). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees Union (L.G. Oct., p. 1272). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Your Board of Conciliation, established 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the entitled parties, consisting of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont; the Hon. Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Toronto, Ont.; and Mr. Emmett M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon, Sask., met with the 
parties at the City of Belleville on the 9th 
‘day of June, 1956, to arrange the order of 
hearings and the sittings of the Board, and 
following this meeting your Board began 
to hear evidence in relation to the issues 
in dispute at Ottawa on June 2. ‘These 
hearings continued on June 28 and 29 and 
CumJulyesteand on August 1552, 3; 7,8, 9 
and 10 and adjourned, and were again 
resumed and continued on October 29, 30 
and 31, and on November 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 13 and 15. 

At these sittings most of the time was 
taken up by the hearing of sworn testimony 
with relation to the Company’s first 
requested amendment to the collective 
bargaining agreement, but in addition 
thereto the full submissions and arguments 


of the parties were heard dealing with all 
other matters in dispute, and some con- 
siderable time was taken up by the 
Board both during and after the hearings 
in efforts at conciliation. 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Belleville, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 


members, Emmett M. Hall, QC, Saskatoon, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 


tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Hall. The minority report was _ sub- 
mitted by Senator Roebuck. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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At all these sittings the parties were 

represented as follows:— 

For the Brotherhood: 

Mr. W. E. Gamble, Vice-President, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 

and Enginemen 

Mr. Arthur Garmaise and Mr. Douglas 

Cohen, Counsel 

Mr. D. M. Paltiel, Economist 

Messrs. John Graham, A. E. Matthews, 
L. H. Langley, Members of the 
Brotherhood » Negotiating Committee; 
and Charles Phillips, Attorney, and 
T. M. Wanamaker, observers from the 
Head Office in Cleveland, were in 
attendance. 


For the Company: 

Mr. I. D. Sinclair, QC, General Solicitor 

Mr. John Pearson, Assistant Solicitor 

Mr. S. M. Gossage, Manager of the 
Labour Relations Department 

Mr. J. N. Fraine, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Eastern 
Region. 


The Company’s requests for changes in 
the collective agreement are as follows:— 


Firemen—System 


1. Eliminate all agreements, _ rules, 
regulations, interpretations or practices, 
however established, which require the 


employment or use of firemen (helpers) on 
other than steam power, and establish a 
rule to provide that the Company shall 
have the unrestricted right to determine 
when and if a fireman (helper) shall be 
used on other than steam power. 

2. Eliminate all agreements, rules, 
regulations, interpretations or practices, 
however established, which provide rates 
of pay and daily earnings minima for 
firemen (helpers) on other than steam 
power, and establish a rule to provide that 
in instances where firemen (helper) is used 
on other than steam power a minimum 
rate of $7 per day of 100 miles shall apply. 

3. Eliminate preparatory and inspection 
time arbitraries and provide that firemen 
when employed will be paid for all time 
required to report for duty until released. 

4. Provide for initial terminal time pay- 
ments in road service to be used to make 
up a short day on the same basis as final 
terminal time is now applied. 

5. Eliminate mountain and valley differ- 
entials. 

The union’s requests for changes are as 
follows :— 

1. Increase basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent. All 
arbitraries, differentials and special allow- 
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ances to be maintained and increased 
accordingly. Increased rates to be effective 
April 1, 1956. 

2. One full day’s pay for each statutory 
holiday not worked. When service is 
performed during any part of a statutory 
holiday the entire day will be compen- 
sated for on the basis of time-and-one-half 
the basic daily rate for the class of service 
concerned. 

3. Allowable service for pension pur- 
poses will accrue on the basis of all 
time in service. The words’ “allowable 
service” will mean continuous relation- 
ships; absences for furlough or other 
reasons when seniority is unimpaired not 
to be deducted. 

4. A fireman or helper taken from the 
seniority ranks of locomotive firemen shall 
be employed on all motor cars used in road 
service and propelled by diesel electric, 
gasoline, electricity or other power, and 
operated under the uniform code of oper- 
ating rules by an engineer. 

Supplementary request of the union is 
as follows :— 

5. Add to “Mileage Regulations”: when 
a fireman is called for additional service 
out of his home terminal after he has 
attained the maximum mileage of 4,800 in 
passenger service or 3,800 in other service 
he will be paid at one-and-one-half times 
the regular rate, double time where over- 
time is involved. 

6. Revise Article 5, Clause b(2) ‘Eastern 
Region, Article 5, Clause b(5) Prairie & 
Pacific Regions as follows: 


In the event of a fireman being dead- 
headed to an assignment at a _ station 
auxiliary to the main terminal, he is to be 
paid deadhead mileage in both directions to 
and from the main terminal. When assign- 
ments or runs are bulletined and no bids are 
received for positions at auxiliary terminals 
the junior firemen on the spare board at 
the main terminal will be required to man 
the assignment and will be paid deadhead 
mileage going to and returning from the 
assignment or run. The provisions of 
Article 29(q) will not be applicable to fire- 
men who are required to deadhead from 
their home terminal to fill assignments or 
runs at points which are auxiliary to their 
divisional home terminal. 


The verbal exchange which took place 
at the opening of the hearings on June 27 
between Mr. W. E. Gamble, speaking on 
behalf of the Brotherhood, and Mr. I. D. 
Sinclair, speaking on behalf of the Com- 
pany, underlined the fact that each party 
entered upon the proceedings displaying an 
attitude of no compromise on the prin- 
ciple involved in the Company request 
No. 1, which will hereinafter be referred 
to as “The Diesel Issue”. If the Company 
had seen fit to accompany its proposal on 


the diesel issue with a concrete blueprint, 
spelling out in detail what provision it was 
willing to make for the 1,000-odd firemen 
who would be immediately cut off the pay- 
roll, and the not inconsiderable number of 
other firemen who would ultimately lose 
their employment if the company request 
were granted, the no-compromise position 
which the union throughout maintained 
might have been at least in some respects 
relaxed or modified. - 

If the Board had found it possible to 
assist the parties to make progress towards 
the solution of “The Diesel Issue”, the 
settlement of the other matters in the 
dispute might have been attainable. The 
opening attitude of no compromise which 
may have been caused in part at least for 
the reasons above outlined appears, from 
a perusal of the record, at the commence- 
ment of the hearing on June 27, 1956. 
Then Mr. W. E. Gamble, on behalf of 
the Brotherhood, said: 

I have a short statement I would like 
to present to the Board before we go ahead, 
if I may have that privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board: 
Our understanding is that the primary func- 
tion of a Board of Conciliation is to bring 
about an amicable settlement. This under- 
standing appears to be supported by Section 
32(1) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, which reads as 
follows: 

“A Conciliation Board shall, immediately 
after appointment of the Chairman thereof, 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
the parties in relation to the matters 
referred to it.” 

This Brotherhood is prepared to co- 
operate with your Board in carrying out 
this function, and we would draw to the 
attention of your Board some very im- 
portant facts. 

Our parallel dispute with the CNR was 
amicably settled although our demands and 


those of the Company were essentially 
similar to those at issue before this Board. 
We solemnly state that our additional 
demands on the CPR, while important, 


should not and will not necessarily stand 
in the way of a settlement. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
course now being pursued by the CPR can 
only make a settlement more difficult, will 
exacerbate relations between the parties 
and, if persisted in, will lead inevitably to 
a test of economic strength. If such a test 
is foreed upon us we will not draw back 
from it as we will have no alternative. 
The very livelihood of our members, the 
continuation of our craft, and the continued 
existence of our organization are at stake. 

We have alerted our membership to 
this danger and we are ensuring that, in 
case of a battle for survival, this organ- 
ization will not stand alone, but will have 
the support of railway labour and of the 
trade union movement as a whole. Recent 
statements by our International President, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, should 
be instructive in this regard. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Telegraphs- 
men in a convention last week in Montreal 
also pledged full support to us in our 
difficulties. 

We charge the CPR with wilfully exader- 
bating relationships by injecting and demand- 
ing priority for their demand to remove 
firemen from diesel locomotives. They seek 
to obseure the fact that our wage and rules 
movement form part of the same wage drive 
pursued by all of the Canadian railway 
labour in recent months. By insisting that 
this case precede the Trainmen’s and that 
their case be heard first, they seek to 
put across the idea that this is essentially 
a diesel case, which it is not. 

Indications are that the Company will 
favour a formulized courtroom type of 
procedure (most unusual in these cases in 
the past), a method in which we have no 
confidence as it is well calculated to drive 
the parties further apart and make mutual 
understanding more difficult. We urge the 
Board to prevent such a travesty of con- 
ciliation. Settlement of a dispute requires 
the give and take of more or less informal 
discussion, 

Finally, two days before these hearings 
were originally scheduled to take place the 
CPR delivered to us five copies of its “Case 
for the Company”. Amongst other things 
this document brazenly demands “The elim- 
ination of firemen on diesels where these 
employees are not necessary for efficient 
operation”. 

This is then interpreted to mean that: 
“Generally speaking, no firemen would be 
employed on diesel locomotives in either 
freight or yard service; their employment 
on diesels would be restricted to passenger 
train service.” For the few firemen left 
in passenger service, the document calls for 
“the establishment of a reduced basis of 
pay”. 

This means that firemen are to give up 
their jobs, see their craft die and their 
organization disappear. These Are Not 
Negotiable Demands. Their presentation to 
your honourable Board does not contribute 
to conciliation, but serves as a provocation. 
Any consideration given to these company 
demands by your Board can only drive the 
parties further apart and increase the like- 
lihood of a withdrawal from the service. 

We cannot believe that the Company’s 
proposals for elimination of the firemen are 
presented for serious consideration here. 
The Company knows very well that firemen 
are essential to the safe and efficient oper- 
ation of diesel locomotives and we are 
prepared to prove that the CPR attaches 
a great deal of importance to the fact. The 
only conclusion we can draw is that the 
Company’s case on diesels is meant either 
as a bargaining counter or is really directed 
to people other than this Board—perhaps 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for further freight rate increases—perhaps 
to the Government for some kind of subsidy. 
It is inconceivable that it was intended for 
serious consideration by us. 


We urge your Board to make an imme- 
diate effort to bring the parties together 
with a view to settlement. We suggest that 
the expert witness, cross-examination type 
of procedure will lead to the adoption of 
rigid positions from which retreat and settle- 
ment will become more difficult. Experience 
with this procedure in the last non-operating 
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unions’ case suggests that the procedure 
itself stands in the way of amicable relations 
and the settlement of disputes. 

Once again we urge your Board to adopt 
att informal procedure, to look upon this 
case as being based essentially on our wage 
and rules demands, and to make an imme- 
diate effort at settlement. 


This was immediately followed by a 
statement by Mr. Ian Sinclair, General 
Solicitor for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who was in charge of the employer’s case 
in these proceedings. Mr. Sinclair said: 


(May it please the Board: The case for 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been 
in the hands of the Board and of the 
Brotherhood for some time. In consequence 
my opening remarks will be brief. 

The case sets out the position of the 
Company and it outlines many of the facts 
that will be proved in evidence. 

The evidence will show that the proposals 
of Canadian Pacific for revision of the 
collective agreements now before you should 
be recommended, because only by such revi- 
sion will the company be given the right, in 
so far as firemen are concerned, to operate 
efficiently. 

The company is asking your Board to 
recommend that it be permitted to take full 
advantage of the technological change aris- 
ing from the use of diesel motive power 
and is asking your recommendation of its 
other proposals based on the principle that 
wages should only be paid when service is 
performed. When it is necessary to employ 
firemen on diesels, their compensation should 
be such as will reflect in a realistic way 
the work load, responsibilities and_ skill 
requirements of their employment. 

It will be my purpose at chis stage of 
these proceedings to present to you evidence 
in support of the proposals of the Company. 
In due course we will present our answer to 
the proposals of the Brotherhood. At this 
time all I need say is that in the light of 
all the relevant facts the proposals of the 
Brotherhood are unrealistic and present no 
basis for a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the dispute. 

Failure of the Brotherhood to take into 
account the change that has been brought 
about by the wide and rapidly increasing 
use of diesel motive power is basically the 
reason the major part of the present dispute 
is before your Board. 

Canadian Pacific must reduce its operat- 
ing costs. The rail enterprise of the Com- 
pany is being squeezed between costs of 
operation, which are predominantly payroll 
costs, and sources of revenue, which are 
circumscribed by competition. 
able force of competition is severely limiting 
the ability of the Company to meet increased 
labour costs. In due course I will draw to 
the attention of this Board some pertinent 
findings of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners dealing with this matter as well as 
the question of retroactive wage adjustments. 

Inadequate net earnings threaten the 
ability of Canadian Pacific to make capital 
improvements sufficient to meet the demands 
of competition and to take advantage of 
technological change. The survival of Cana- 
dian Pacific under private ownership depends 


on reasonable net rail earnings. The Com- 


pany has not in the post-war period achieved 
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The inexor-" 


reasonable net rail earnings. The position 
of Canadian Pacific is that in the long-term 
interests of the employees as well as the 
owners all unjustified and unproductive 
expense must be eliminated. 


Feather-bedding practices or pay for no 
work must be eliminated. The proposals of 
the Company deal both with the elimination 
of feather-bedding practices and the elimina- 
tion of unproductive expense. 

The evidence will show that firemen are 
unnecessary on diesel locomotives in freight 
service and in yard operations. 


I wish to say to Mr. Gamble in answer 
to his statement that I can assure him the 
company certainly wants him to take this 
into consideration. He said that it was 
questionable that this was intended for con- 
sideration by them. Right from the outset 
of the negotiations, and from the very time 
we first met Mr. Gamble in this issue, we 
have assured him as to how serious we are 
about this matter. 


At the present time the employment of 
firemen in these operations results in an 
unjustified and unnecessary expense to 
Canadian Pacific of just under $5 million 
annually. As the evidence will show, when 
dieselization on Canadian Pacific is virtu- 
ally complete in 1961, this expense would 
be about $9.7 million annually. 


The Company’s proposals are based on 
the elimination of a fireman except where 
he is necessary owing to the class of power 
or the type of service. Where a fireman 
is required on diesel power the Company 
proposes the introduction of a new basis of 
pay. The evidence will show the basis pro- 
posed by the Company of $7 per 100 miles 
is fair and reasonable in light of the 
relevant factors in determining compensa- 
tion for this type of work. The establish- 
ment of a realistic basis of compensation 
for firemen when employed on diesels, that 
is $7 per 100 miles, would mean an imme- 
diate saving of $491,000 per annum which 
would increase to just under a million 
dollars annually when dieselization is com- 
plete in 1961. The estimated savings from 
the other rules revisions proposed by Cana- 
dian Pacific would be approximately $330,000 
per annum or a total immediate reduction 
in labour expense of about $5.8 million. 
After virtually complete dieselization of the 
Canadian Pacific system there would be a 
saving of about $10.7 million per annum. 


The Company is fully aware of its obli- 
gation to operate the railway safely. It has 
fulfilled this obligation with outstanding 
success and will continue to do so. The 
evidence will show that the elimination of 
firemen from diesels in freight service and 
in yards will not adversely affect safety. 
In fact the evidence will show that in 
regard to yard operations there is reason 
to believe that the elimination of firemen 
may well improve the safety situation. 


The dispute that is now before you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the Board, is of 
the utmost importance. Undoubtedly the 
Brotherhood can see that technological 
change has destroyed the usefulness of many 
of its members’ jobs. It can be expected 
that the Brotherhood will resist strenu- 
ously, but it is the position of Canadian 
Pacific that the Brotherhood must be told 
that firemen cannot be placed in a different 
position to that of other employees whose 


jobs have been made surplus by techno- 
logical change. Evidence will be given to 
show how this has happened in a number 
of employee categories in the railway indus- 
try as well as in outside industries. 


The Company has given consideration to 
the effect of the implementation of its 
proposal on the firemen who will be 
displaced. It will be shown that all the 
firemen who will be displaced could be pro- 
gressively placed in employment in other 
operating trades. 


The importance of an efficient railway in- 
dustry to the citizens of Canada is apparent 
to all. The efficiency and service of the 
railway industry is a matter of concern to 
the Canadian public as well as to those 
directly associated with the industry. The 
public demands efficient low-cost railway 
transportation. The proposals of the Com- 
pany are put forward solely with the desire 
to carry out efficiently its statutory, obliga- 
tions; they are to maintain and operate 
efficiently the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
to provide essential transportation at a 
reasonable cost. 

May I say just a word or two on some 
of the remarks of Mr. Gamble. First I 
should like to say something about the 
remarks about the Canadian National Rail- 


ways. I have nothing to do with the 
Canadian National Railways. They have 
made aé_ settlement with Mr. Gamble’s 


Brotherhood, but I want the Board to know 
that in so far as the Canadian Pacific is 
concerned and its operations, it cannot 
afford that kind of settlement. In the 
extent to which its operations are dieselized 
in the Canadian Pacific, it would not be 
reasonable or fair, and would not give the 
Company the opportunity to provide trans- 
portation at the cost at which it should 
provide it. 


Senator Rorsuck: “I suppose the man- 
agement of CNR would be the real judges 
of that.” 


Mr. Srncuair: “I just said, sir, in so far 
as the Canadian Pacific operations applied, 
a similar settlement would not be fair or 
reasonable. I know nothing about what 
motivated the Canadian National Railways 
in making a settlement with the Brother- 
hood. I make that statement now so that 
it will not be coming up during these 
proceedings; I think it is best to clear it 
. away at this time. 

In so far as the Company is concerned, 
I wish to make it clear to the Board that 
our proposals are concerned essentially 
with the diesel case. It is the first major 
diesel case in Canada. It is the first time 
that all the facts dealing with this new 
motive power, and the effect it has had 
on operations and requirements of per- 
sonnel, has been considered in detail, and 
in the light of the fact that of Canadian 
Pacific’s total transport service about 50 
per cent is now by diesel, I am speaking 
now of the year 1955, and I shall prove 
that point later. 


With regard to Mr. Gamble’s remarks 
about procedure, may I say it will be our 
purpose to bring only the facts before the 
Board.” 


Following that an exchange of views 
took place which indicated the impossi- 
bility of conciliation at that stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with Mr. Gamble 
that these matters should not be too formal, 
and I think you would agree with that too. 

Mr. Srinciair: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to make 
it formal to the extent where it becomes 
difficult; on the other hand, we have to 
have a certain amount of decorum in order 
to get the facts before us. 

Mr. Srnciarr: Yes; and our only purpose 
here is to get all the facts before you. Then 
when it comes to the conciliation aspect, 
that can be entered into with good heart 
and good faith, realizing that the other side 
is under the full impact of the facts. My 
first witness is Mr. Gossage. 

Mr. GamsBie: Is there going to be any 
attempt at conciliation before the proceed- 
ings start? I would like to make it quite 
clear that we are willing to conciliate, but 
if the gentlemen from the other side are 
looking for a fight, they have come to the 
right place to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good way to 
start off, because I at least know you are 
in good fettle. 

Mr. GAMBLE: We are not looking for a 
fight, but we are not going to run away 
from it either. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You would be 
foolish to look for a fight and you would 
be foolish to run away from one; so, I 
conclude you are not foolish. I understand 
your statement, Mr. Gamble, to be based 
on the point that efforts at conciliation 
must be outside the consideration of this 
problem which Mr. Sinclair has just 
referred to, is that right. 

Mr. GAMBLE: Yes; we consider it to be 
ridiculous. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before hearing any evi- 
dence, if we should break off in an attempt 
at conciliation, do you rule out this proposal 
as to the firemen on diesels. 

Mr. GAMBLE: That would have to be ruled 
out, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is what we 
have to worry about at this stage. If you 
said that we could conciliate on everything, 
perhaps it would be wise to take a few 
minutes to see what could be done; but if 
you say conciliation will have to be based 
without any consideration of the question of 
firemen on diesel engines, then I suppose the 
obvious answer of Mr. Sinclair would be 
that that does not not form the basis for 
any possible conciliation. 

Mr. GAmsBLE: I would first like to point 
out that we served notice on February 21, 
and it was not until twenty-one days later 
that we heard about any Company proposal, 
until we met them in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: You may be quite right 
about that. But what I am saying is, if 
the Board should decide that it would be 
useful to make some effort at conciliation 
at this stage, would you leave the problem 
of the firemen on diesel engines in the 
picture, or does that have to be out of the 
picture before we start conciliation, as far 
as you are concerned. 
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Mr. GAMBLE: I may as well make it clear, 
we cannot consider this proposal with regard 
to the employment of firemen on diesel loco- 
motives in a modified form. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I under- 
stood your position to be at this stage. 
Therefore it is perhaps useless to spend any 
time on conciliation now. I hope that the 
position you and Mr. Sinclair have taken 
in somewhat rigid fashion will not be your 
final position. However, if that is your 
position at the moment, I do not see any 
advantage in attempting to conciliate at 
this stage. 

Mr. GamBte: I only had in mind that we 
got along very well with the Canadian 
National, and were able to reach a settle- 
ment after they withdrew their proposal 
about diesels. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to confer 
with the members of the Board for a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (after reconvening the 
Board): I understand Mr. Gamble to sug- 
gest that he thought we should make some 
effort at conciliation, and secondly that his 
case should be presented first to the Board. 
The Board feels we are adopting the proper 
procedure, and I wish to assure Mr. Gamble 
and members of his committee that the 
party which leads is not going to be given 
any advantage over the other party, that 
full consideration will be given by the Board 
to all matters as advanced by either of the 
parties. You may now proceed Mr. Sinclair. 


Investigation 


Following the exchange above quoted in 
some detail, the Board received evidence 
under oath from both parties. The Com- 
pany called 15 witnesses and the Brother- 
hood called 35 witnesses, and for the most 
part the evidence of the witnesses had 
to do with “The Diesel Issue”. Wide 
latitude was granted each side in the 
tendering of evidence and the production 
of exhibits so that the fullest possible 
picture might be developed before the 
Board. Throughout the hearings at no 
time were members of the Board in 
disagreement as to matters of procedure 
or as to any rulings made regarding the 
admissibility of any of the evidence 
tendered by either party. The evidence 
was taken down by competent reporters 
and has been transcribed and appears in 
a record which runs to approximately 4,300 
pages. 

In addition to the receiving of evidence 
on the diesel issue, the Board spent 
approximately two days hearing the sub- 
missions and arguments of the Brotherhood 
and Company in relation to the Brother- 
hood’s request for substantial. wage in- 
creases and other important contract 
changes. 

On Friday, November ..16, .the Board 
again met with the parties’ and with the 
concurrence of the other members, the 
Chairman, following an unsuccessful 
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attempt to find a basis upon which the 
conciliation could proceed, cautioned the 
representatives of both parties to take 
further time to consider the seriousness of 
the situation, pointing out to them that if 
both parties continued to maintain their 
adamant position that the unfortunate out- 
come might very well lead to the exhaus- 
tion of one or other of the disputants, or 
both of them, in industrial warfare which 
might well prove very disastrous to the 
whole economy of the country. The Chair- 
man advised the parties that the Board 
would be quite prepared to .meet again 
in a week or ten days, during which the 
parties would have time to further con- 
sider the apparent stalemate of the nego- 
tiations and reconsider their position in the 
hope that such delay and reconsideration 
of their respective positions, might open 
the way to possible agreement. 

No further meeting has taken place, but 
before the meeting on November 16 broke 
up, in a last effort to bring the parties 
together, the Chairman asked each of them 
as to whether or not they were prepared 
to accept and give effect to any unanimous 
report or recommendation of the Board. 
The Brotherhood replied in the negative, 
the Company in the affirmative. 

Because of the failure of the Board after 
the strenuous and extensive efforts put 
forth to bring the parties together, it now 
becomes necessary as directed by Section 
35 of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to make its find- 
and recommendations. These are 
contained hereunder :— 


Findings and Recommendations 


This dispute appears to be the first major 
one of its kind in Canada involving as it 
does a conflict on a point of principle 
arising out of automation on which the 
parties have been unable to find a common 
ground. 

The impact of technological development 
has already been felt in this country in 
many industries and over a wide cross- 
section of certain types of business where 
the application of machines and elec- 
tronics to the making and processing of 
business records is taking place at an ever 
increasing pace, and where the application 
of electronic processes and machinery to the 
telephone business is already far advanced. 

The effect of technological development 
has changed the character of work for 
many people, has completely done away 
with work formerly performed by many 
people and is already requiring the re- 
training and the acquisition of new skills 
by countless others. 


Technological change has not left the 
railways unaffected. The steam locomotive 
of a century or less ago is hardly recogniz- 
able beside the 89 per cent steam locomo- 
tive that was in common use on the railway 
up until the time the dieselization program 
made even this locomotive relatively 
obsolete. The steam locomotive of up- 
wards of a century ago burned wood, and 
on the engine and tender a “wood passer” 
passed wood to the fireman who in turn 
fired the locomotive. by hand and thus 
produced the power with which the engi- 
neer operated it. Then when the use of 
coal became common on steam locomo- 
tives, the “wood passer” passed out of 
existence but the fireman and the engineer 
still remained in the locomotive cab. Since 
then steam locomotives have undergone 
many improvements; many years ago 
locomotives became stoker fired and later 
on oil fired and many other mechanical 
improvements were made to the steam 
locomotive, and even with all these 
improvements, as one witness told the 
Board, the steam locomotive did not reach 
the height of its development up to the 
time when it began to be replaced by the 
diesel. 


With all these changes brought about by 
the development and perfection of the 
steam locomotive, the fireman _ still 
remained necessary and his chief function, 
namely to produce power, still remained 
even though the character of his work had 
been greatly changed and the output of 
physical energy necessary had been greatly 
lessened with each improvement. 

The Board was told that the railway 
does not intend to acquire any new steam 
locomotives and that although the program 
of dieselization on the CPR is quite recent, 
even in October 1956 it has 658 diesel units 
out of a total of 1,656 locomotives. In 
1955 these 658 diesel units carried 45 per 
cent of all freight traffic, 60 per cent of 
all passenger traffic and were doing 65 per 
cent of the yard service work, and with 
the ever increasing pace of dieselization 
these percentages will rise rapidly and 
complete dieselization will be accomplished 
by the year 1961. 

In our country where the cost of rail 
transportation is of vital interest to every- 
one, it is not surprising to find that the 
railway seeks the opportunity to take the 
fullest advantage of every technological 
improvement so that it may provide the 
most economical rail transportation service 
possible, and the Company says of course 
that its diesel proposal falls into this 
category. 


Already through the use of diesels in 1955 
the railway has saved in transportation 
expenses, according to the _ evidence, 
approximately $18 million, and has in addi- 
tion reduced the locomotive repair expenses 
by some $6 million. These savings were 
necessarily accompanied by very heavy 
capital commitments. The railway has 
reduced the number of its mechanical 
employees by some 2,750 between 1952 and 
1956, largely, 1t may be assumed, as a 
result of its dieselization program. Accord- 
ingly the Company now submits that it 
should be given the right to operate diesels 
in freight and yard service without firemen 
in the cab. The railway submits that just 
as the “wood passer” at one time was no 
longer required on steam locomotives now 
the fireman is no longer required on diesels 
as he does not perform any useful and 
necessary function. The railway submits 
that if it is allowed to operate diesels 
without firemen in freight and yard service 
that it will still operate efficiently and 
safely, and that there would result from 
such operation a minimum saving of $5.4 
million in the first year of such operation, 
and in 1961 an eventual saving of approxi- 
mately $10 million per annum. 


The Board believes that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen welcomes the 
progress and increasing productivity which 
advancing technology is every day making 
more possible, and if this is the view of 
the Brotherhood, they are in step with 
responsible labour leaders in Great Britain, 
in the United States, and in this country 
as may be seen from the following quoted 
statements and resolutions: 


The Trades Union Congress of Great Britain 
meeting at Brighton, England, in September 
of this year, by a 4 to 1 majority accepted 
the advice of the General Council of that 
body to welcome automation but to do so 
with caution. Congress, the resolution 
stated, was not opposed to automation 
developments which it recognized as inevit- 
able, but was resolved that the interests 
of Trade Union members be safe-guarded 
against “any ruthless application of automa- 
tion by employers”. 

Among the safe-guards it-called for were 
joint consultation well in advance where 
automation is contemplated or to be applied, 
adequate maintenance for displaced workers, 
etc. 

In introducing the subject of Automation 
to the British Trades Union Congress, James 
Crawford, President of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, said that much had been made 
of the changes in the psychological attitude 
that would be required, but that every 
mechanical advance in history had needed 
that when the adjustment had been made, 
Further in his address he said—‘“We Trade 
Unionists are in favour of technical change 
but we want conditions for other people to 
be as good during the changeover as can 
be managed by skilled negotiators.” And 
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further speaking of the necessity of joint 
consultation between employer and employee 
if technological changes are to be brought 
about, he said that Unions should be con- 
sulted as soon as technical changes are 
contemplated, and not just a week before 
lay-off. “We will co-operate fully if we are 
brought in on the ground floor.” 


And in the United States the impact of 
automation was carefully studied recently 
in the hearings of the Sub-Committee of 
Congress on economic stabilization of the 
Joint Committee on the economic report 
in Washington, D.C. Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the Auto Workers and President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organization, 
and W. P. Kennedy, President of Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, testified at 
these hearings. We note what these men 
say about automation. First Mr. Reuther: 


One of the essentials of a strong and 
effective democracy is that we have leaders 
who attempt to anticipate situations which 
may arise and prepare in advance to deal 
with them. Too often in the past, nations 
have been surprised unnecessarily by eco- 
nomic and social dislocations. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, for example, the first 
industrial revolution brought untold hard- 
ships to millions of families in Great 
Britain, partly because Britain at that time 
lacked both the economic knowledge to 
understand and control the forces at work 
and the democratic institutions of govern- 
ment through which the people could have 
called attention to their needs. In our own 
country, had we understood the economic 
forces that were eating away at the base 
of our apparent prosperity in the 1920’s we 
surely would have been able to build safe- 
guards into our economy that could have 
protected us from the collapse that followed. 

In the spread of automation and the 
prospective large-scale industrial use of 
atomic energy—and the possible practical 
utilization of solar energy, as well—we are 
faced with mighty forces whose impact on 
our economy can be vastly beneficial or 
vastly harmful, depending on whether we 
succeed or fail in achieving economic and 
social progress that will keep pace with 
changing technology. 

The willingness of this subcommittee to 
study these technological developments, and 
to look squarely at the potential problems 
they may create, gives hope that this time 
we will not be caught unaware. It gives 
us hope, too, that we may be able to foresee 
the threat to dislocations and take action 
in advance to enable us to enjoy the benefits 
for a new abundance, without first having 
to pay a heavy price in unemployment and 
human suffering. 

What is the attitude of the trade-union 
movement, and specifically of the CIO, to 
this new technology of automation. 

First of all, we fully realize that the 
potential benefits of automation are great, 
if properly handled. If only a fraction of 
what technologists promise for the future 
is true, within a very few years automation 
can and should make possible a four-day 
work-week, longer vacation periods, oppor- 
tunities for earlier retirement, as well as a 


ee increase in our material standards of 
iving. 
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At the same time, automation can bring 
freedom from the monotonous drudgery of 
many jobs in which the worker today is no 
more than a servant of the machine. It can 
free workers from routine, repetitious tasks 
which the new machines can be taught to do, 
and give to the workers who toil at those 
Bee the opportunity of developing higher 
SKILLS. 

The CIO insists that we must recognize 
these problems and face up to them. But 
our recognition that there will be problems, 
and serious problems, to be solved, does not 
mean that we are opposed to automation. 
We are not. We fully recognize the desir- 
ability, as well as the inevitability of 
technological progress. 

We, in the labour movement today, have 
no complaint against the new technology of 
automation. We do not intend to let our- 
selves be misrepresented as opponents of 
automation. 

We must do all in our power to make 
sure that the potential abundance of the 
new technology will be used with social 
wisdom to improve standards of living and 
welfare, and to provide increased leisure, for 
all Americans. These are great tasks. In 
the years that lie immediately ahead, we 
shall have to undertake these tasks, because 
the new technology confronts us with a 
tremendous challenge. If we refuse to 
accept that challenge, if we fail to solve the 
problems that will probably crowd us, we 
may be forced to undergo shattering eco- 
nomie dislocations that could threaten our 
whole economy and our free society. 

If we accept the challenge of the new 
technology, if we use foresight and act wisely 
and vigorously, we can help to usher in an 
age of abundance and freedom the like of 
which the world has never known. 


Then Mr. Kennedy: 


No responsible trade-union representative, 
as far as I know, is opposed to automation 
as such. The fact is that our national 
security depends upon an increase in the 
rate of scientific advance in this country. 
While we in labour do not oppose but 
welcome and support policies designed to 
further our progress in science and inven- 
tion, nonetheless we are concerned about 
the problems that may arise. There is little 
doubt that automation and other scientific 
inventions tend to reduce manpower require- 
ments, and/or cause changes in the skills 
required of our labour force. These changes 
affect the stability of employment. 

Our position as regards automation is 
clear. We are not opposed to technological 
progress. The rail worker wants to see the 
level of rail traffic rise. He wants to see 
the industry prosper so that he can share 
in the industry’s gains. 

Despite the negative attitude of certain 
carriers and the observations of our mem- 
bers that the result of the introduction of 
new automatic devices is the cutting off of 
employees and leaving them without work, 
they have co-operated with the carriers. 

The attitude of our members is that as 
much as they dislike the prospect of auto- 
matic installations coming in and taking 
away jobs, they respect their contract. 
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We want to co-operate with management 
to the end that the future of our industry 
continues to be a bright one. 

However, we believe that sound policy 
requires keeping the advance of automa- 
tion under control, that it should not be 
permitted to cause sudden and substantial 
shifts in the stability of employment. 

I have cited these facts to impress upon 
the members of this subcommittee, and the 
public, that although the introduction of 
technological advances in the past has been 
subject to certain rules and regulations 
worked out in collective bargaining between 
the railroad labour organizations and the 
carriers, it has not been a bar to progress 
or to the investment of new capital in the 
railroad industry. 


We in the labour unions of the trans- 
portation industry welcome the application 
of science to our problems, for in so doing 
lies the great hope of lifting burdensome 
labour off our backs and of providing that 
level of good living which a full employ- 
ment economy should make possible. 


In Canada, Mr. Claude Jodoin, President 
of the newly formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, at its Constitutional Convention 
held in Toronto in April of this year said: 


We feel confident that automation can 
make a very real contribution towards the 
increased standard of living, but it can also 
bring suffering and disaster to some indi- 
viduals. Our organization must remain alert 
to this danger and be prepared to work 
co-operatively with management and govern- 
ment to avert any unfortunate results that 
might develop. 


And in his Labour Day message, Mr. 
Jodoin is reported in part to have said: 


We look forward to continued expansion 
in our country. We are just now beginning 
to realize the full potentialities within our 
boundaries and we are anxious to see that 
these are developed to the advantage of all 
our people. Paralleling the development of 
these resources—some in isolated parts of 
Canada—is rapid technological change in 
our factories and offices. These changes, 
many of which fall under the general head- 
ing of “automation”, offer new opportunities 
for a better standard of living. Their 
introduction presents a challenge to man- 
agement, labour, and government. The 
Canadian Labour Congress renews its offer 
of complete co-operation with the other two 
parties so that technological changes can be 
introduced without disruption and suffering. 


Firemen have over the years always 
shown a loyal interest in the railway 
industry, and this interest and loyalty still 
continues as was patent from the many 
expressions of interest and _ loyalty 
exhibited by the Brotherhood witnesses 
during the many days of testimony. The 
Board can only conclude that the firemen 
want to see the level of rail traffic rise, 
that they’ want to see the industry prosper 
and are not opposed to automation as 
such. The opposition of the firemen to 
the Company’s request for a rule change 


in relation to the use of firemen on diesels 
is based, first, on their sincere belief that 
firemen in freight and yard service are 
necessary on diesel locomotives for the 
safe and efficient operation of the railroad, 
and no doubt this belief, in part at least, 
stems from the fact that firemen have in 
the past always been necessary on loco- 
motives, and that firemen presently 
employed as firemen on diesel locomo- 
tives, being proud of their craft, just can- 
not bring themselves to visualize how the 
diesel could be operated without their 
assistance. But the firemen oppose the 
Company’s proposal on another ground, 
and perhaps when the matter is calmly 
viewed by the firemen, they may realize 
that the second ground of opposition has 
conditioned their thinking when they con- 
template the Company’s request. The 
second ground is that the firemen oppose 
the railway on the “Diesel Issue” because 
they cannot accept the result of the rail- 
way’s proposal when to do so, it seems to 
them, would mean that the railway, who 
invited its firemen to become its employees 
and who assigned tasks to these employees 
which they believe with much justification 
they have faithfully carried out, would as 
a result of the implementation of the 
Company’s proposal be allowed as a by- 
product of technological advance to cut 
them off from their employment and allow 
them to be casualties of automation with- 
out hope of sharing in the industry’s gains 
by continuing to be employed by the 
railway. 

It is with this picture before us that the 
Board now approaches the task of consider- 
ing “The Diesel Issue”. 


The Evidence—In General 


All the witnesses called by the Brother- 
hood took the position and were of the 
opinion, based on their experience limited 
though it was in certain instances, that 
firemen were necessary on diesels, both in 
freight and yard service, if the railroad 
were to continue to operate safely and 
efficiently. The Railway Company coun- 
tered by evidence and opinions of experi- 
enced operating officers from all aspects 
of the Company’s operations, mostly from 
men who have risen from the ranks, who 
testified that the railway could be run 
efficiently and safely without firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. 


Freight Operations 


In freight service union witnesses said 
the fireman has the responsibility of not 
only patrolling locomotives, re-setting the 
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safety devices, reading gauges and making 
minor repairs en route, but also assisting 
the engineer in any other way the engi- 
neer may require, and is jointly respon- 
sible with the head end trainman and 
engineer for seeing that the code of 
operating rules are strictly obeyed. Their 
witnesses testified that firemen are often 
called upon to re-set safety devices en 
route and thus they are able to cut down 
the frequency and length and _ conse- 
quently the danger arising from unscheduled 
stops. Brotherhood witnesses testified that 
the automatic alarms went off at least 
once on practically every other trip on 
the average. Testimony was also given 
that the engineer relied on the fireman 
rather than on the trainman when it was 
necessary for him to check train orders, 
decide on place and time of meets and 
consider speed and braking application 
under different weather conditions and 
varying conditions of the roadbed. Union 
witnesses further testified that it was on 
the fireman that the engineer mostly relied 
for forward lookout on the left side, as 
the trainman’s duties kept him largely 
engaged in checking the train on both 
sides from the engine back while the train 
was en route. 

Company witnesses, on the other hand, 
pointed out from actual records compiled 
over many thousands of miles of opera- 
tion, that on the average modern diesel 
the safety alarms which might result in 
the necessity of stopping the train en 
route occurred only once in every 7,000 
miles. It was, they said, the engineer who 
in any event was responsible for re-setting 
safety devices, and if to do so required 
the stopping of the train in an unscheduled 
stop, they were quite prepared to accept 
the very infrequent delay which might 
result therefrom. In any event, they con- 
tinued, even if the alarms went off as 
frequently as the union witnesses said, 
many trains moved by being driven by 
multiple diesels and when one unit goes 
“off power” the remaining units have suffi- 
cient power to continue the journey but 
perhaps at reduced speed. 

Further, company witnesses pointed out 
that on only 200 of the present 658 diesels 
in use on the railway today can a fireman 
go back in the engine room en route, and 
that when the system is fully dieselized a 
fireman can only go back in the engine 
room in approximately 16 per cent of the 
diesels that will then be in use. There- 
fore, the company witnesses say, the possi- 
bility or likelihood of a fireman being able 
to re-set safety devices en route so as to 
keep the train running is, according to their 
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experience, practically of little consequence 
and does not appreciably contribute to the 
efficiency of operations. 

Their witnesses contended that with a 
trainman in the locomotive cab, he can 
easily perform practically all the lookout 
duties now being performed by a fireman, 
and can do those without neglecting his 
present responsibilities. They further 
stated that while at one time they con- 
sidered it would be useful for firemen to 
patrol diesels to make readings of gauges, 
notations of oil pressures and records of 
other operating deficiencies, the usefulness 
of such reports to the mechanical staff has 
proved of no value; and that accordingly, 
for clarification’s sake, the Company has 
issued a bulletin, distributed to all engi- 
neers, and thus to all firemen, in which 
the fireman’s duties are for all practical 
purposes confined to the duty of assisting 
the engineer. 

The Board has no trouble in under- 
standing that it is difficult for a fireman 
or engineer to contemplate or visualize the 
operation of a diesel in freight service 
without a fireman being present in the 
cab. This doubtless comes about largely 
because of the fact that a fireman has 
always been in the cab of a locomotive. 
The Board also realizes that without a 
fireman the responsibility for look-out will 
be upon two men, the engineer and the 
trainman, instead of upon three as at 
present. It would also appear most likely 
in the event of no fireman being on the 
freight locomotive that the engineer will 
have to do some things himself which 
while he is presently responsible for seeing 
done are usually now actually performed 
by the fireman. 

While according to the evidence long 
freight trains on the Quebec North Shore 
Railway, over some 350 miles, have 
operated safely and successfully without a 
fireman (helper) being in the cab, no 
evidence was tendered and doubtless is 
not available to show that the practice of 
operating freight trains without a fireman 
has been successfully carried out on a large 
railroad under varying climatic and road 
conditions similar to those that exist on 
the country-wide CPR. 


Yard Operations 


Yard locomotives work in yard opera- 
tions normally with a ground crew of 
three men, of whom one is called the 
engine follower, and with an engineer and 
fireman on the locomotive. 

Witnesses for the Brotherhood, while 
still maintaining firemen are necessary on 
yard locomotives to read gauges, re-set 
safety devices, patrol the locomotive, make 


checks before boarding and upon leaving 
at the end of shifts, put particular stress 
on the necessity of having a second man 
in the cab for safety reasons, and to enable 
the yard work to be carried out with 
reasonable despatch. 


They pointed out that although on 
diesels the engineer’s view may be some- 
what better than on steam locomotives, 
nevertheless extending ahead of the engi- 
neer for some thirty to forty feet is a 
large box housing the diesel engine, and 
consequently on the whole left side (front 
and rear) there is a very restricted view. 
The witnesses say that whenever the track 
in the yard curves to the left, the view 
ahead is lost on the engineer’s side and 
the fireman on the left side has then the 
only view available. Accordingly they say 
it is not only the practice but it is a 
necessity in frequent instances that the 
signal for movement of the locomotive be 
given first to the fireman who relays it to 
the engineer. 


It would appear from the evidence, 
whether by reason of practice or necessity, 
at the present time in not a few instances 
and situations signals are in fact given 
first to the fireman who relays them to 
the engineer. Company witnesses, however, 
point out that the Company’s instructions 
are that in any case where the engineer’s 
view is so restricted that movements of 
the locomotive cannot be made in safety, 
that it is the duty of the engineer to stop 
and proceed only on signal from the 
ground crew given direct to the engineer. 
Company witnesses admitted that in certain 
places on industrial sidings the engineer’s 
view, because of curvature and restricted 
clearances, may be such that it would not 
be possible to give a signal for movement 
from the ground direct to the engineer, 
and that in these special situations the 
Company is quite prepared to make some 
provision to take care of them by increas- 
ing the engine crew if necessary. They 
also point out that it is quite possible, if 
found warranted, to equip yard locomotives 
with dual controls so that they can be 
operated from either the right or the left 
side. Further, Company witnesses say 
that it must be remembered that the 
speed of locomotives in yard service is 
always quite restricted. 


Safety of Operations 


Throughout the evidence, Brotherhood 
witnesses, in dealing with operations in 
both freight and yard service, gave it as 
their opinion that firemen are needed for 
the safety of the public and of the company 
employees. At the same time more than 


one Brotherhood witness praised the safety 
program of the CPR and freely acknowl- 
edged the continual emphasis that the 
operating officers placed on the importance 
at all times of the safe operation of trains. 

It is common knowledge that on this 
important phase of railway operation, 
Parliament has given the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners wide jurisdiction and 
power. Section 290 of the Railway Act, 
R.S.O. 1952, Chapter 234, reads: 

I. The Board may make orders and regu- 
lations; 


(i) Designating the number of men to be 
employed upon trains, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(j) Limiting or regulating the hours of 
duty of any employees, or class or 
classes of employees, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(1) Generally providing for the protection 
of property, and the protection, safety, 
accommodation and comfort of the 
public, and of the employees of the 
Company, in the running and operat- 
ing of trains and the speed thereof, 
or the use of engines by the Company 
on or in connection with the railway. 


If the Company’s diesel rule were 
adopted there would be the engineer and 
the head-end trainman in the cab and on 
passenger service there would continue to 
be as at present the engineer and fireman 
(helper) in the cab of the locomotive. It 
is only in yard service on locomotives used 
for switching that the change in the diesel 
rule would leave only one man in the cab 
—the engineer—and there, according to the 
Company witnesses, the rules provide that 
he moves the locomotive only on direct 
signal from one member of the ground crew 
of three that are always present during 
yard operations. 


General Conclusion 


The Board has not undertaken to discuss 
and analyse all the evidence tendered in 
support of and against the Company‘s 
proposal for a change in the “diesel rule”, 
but it has taken all the evidence both pro 
and con into consideration and has exam- 
ined all the exhibits and has weighed care- 
fully the submissions and arguments of 
counsel for the Brotherhood and for the 
Railway. 

The Board’s conclusion thus arrived at is 
that the Company has established, in the 
main, its contention and accordingly we 
recommend that the Company should be 
allowed to change the “diesel rule” which 
would allow it to operate locomotives in 
freight and yard service without a fireman 
in the cab upon the understanding, how- 
ever, that if as a result of actual operating 
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experience it appears that in some circum- 
stances the services of the fireman (helper) 
might again be required, a modification of 
the rule might again be necessary and 
would then become the subject of further 
bargaining at a time when another agree- 
ment is being negotiated. 


Limitations on Immediate Application 
of the Company’s Diesel Proposals, 
and Social Implications resulting 
from a Change in the 
Diesel Rule 


Assuming, as we do, that in the light of 
the conclusions and recommendations 
arrived at as set out above, and upon 
further and mature considerations, both 
the Brotherhood and the Company will 
turn their attention to the means and 
methods by which the implementation of 
the change in the “diesel rule’ may be 
carried out with the least possible dele- 
terious effect on the individual firemen 
concerned, we now proceed to discuss and 
consider how the change in the diesel rule 
should be applied. 

Firemen have been invited by the Com- 
pany, from time immemorial—whereof the 
memory of lving man runneth not to 
the contrary—to assume their place and 
perform their duties in the cab of the 
locomotive with the engineer. Before 
employment a fireman has been carefully 
screened, his general education has been 
declared satisfactory, his eyesight has been 
found good, and his health has been 
pronounced excellent; and upon assuming 
his place in the cab he has been expected 
to and has familiarized himself with all 
his duties and has faithfully discharged his 
share of the responsibility required of him 
to see that the uniform code of operating 
rules is adhered to strictly. 

The fireman has undertaken to learn all 
phases of railway operation required of 
those who would one day become the 
engineer responsible for the safe move- 
ment and efficient handling of that costly 
and complicated piece of modern machinery 
known as the diesel locomotive. He has 
applied himself to learning by study and 
experience all he can about the operation 
of the locomotive so that he will be able 
when called upon by his employer to 
satisfactorily perform the responsible tasks 
that all locomotive engineers are required 
to undertake. Up to the present time a 
fireman has only been able to look forward, 
after faithful and efficient service as a 
fireman, of from between nine and twenty 
years, depending on conditions, to the time 
when he may be classed and set up as a 
fully qualified engineer. 
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That is his only 


line of promotion. He must pass qualify- 
ing examinations not only in relation to 
the operating rules but on many character- 
istics of the diesel locomotive and _ its 
handling under all conditions, to the end 
that he will on that day, when he is set 
up as an engineer, be it nine or twenty 
years away, be fully prepared to run the 
locomotive. 

If he is to attain his goal as engineman 
he must, during his years of apprentice- 
ship, never be guilty of a breach of oper- 
ating rules or unsafe railway practice, on 
the pain of being set back in seniority 
or, in the case of more serious breach of 
rules or instructions, perhaps even being 
dismissed. 

A fireman cannot use the skills that he 
has acquired in any other useful occupa- 
tion if at any time he should desire to 
leave or be dismissed from the railway 
service. A machinist, an electrician, a 
mechanic, a boilermaker, a toolmaker, or 
many other skilled tradesmen in the rail- 
way service, are constantly being accorded 
opportunities for alternative employment 
in a variety of industries and situations 
where they can put their skills to work, 
and find satisfaction in equally interesting 
and attractive work, sometimes at in- 
creased rates of pay. If a fireman is cut 
off the payrolls he not only loses his 
seniority and his opportunity of promotion 
and increased earnings, but he can find no 
other work outside or inside the railway 
service where the skills he has acquired 
can be used. Here it might well be said 
that if one can judge from observation of 
the firemen who gave evidence in this 
hearing, the Canadian Pacific Railway is at 
the present time served with a loyal and 
devoted body of firemen keenly interested 
in their work, constant in their applica- 
tion, and ready and willing at all times to 
sacrifice time away from home and many 
comforts which others in other occupations 
enjoy as a matter of course. 

The striking-off the payroll of firemen 
merely because of the large savings which 
automation offers, and in circumstances 
under which by not even the greatest 
stretch of the imagination could it be 
considered any fault of their own, is a 
much too exacting and far-reaching sacrifice 
to expect experienced firemen to be called 
upon to bear in the name of technological 
change. 


Accordingly, your Board, while finding 
the Company’s diesel proposal reasonable 
in principle, Recommends that the Com- 
pany Continue to Employ all Firemen 
(Helpers) who are at the Date of the New 
Agreement on the Firemen’s Roster and 


who have Passed their Engineer's Qualifi- 
cations and/or Attained Three Years of 
Seniority as Firemen. 


The Board further recommends that the 
Company give an undertaking to the 
Brotherhood not to seek, when future con- 
tracts are open, the right to release these 
firemen from employment or to transfer 
them to other employment with the 
Company where their direct line of promo- 
tion would not be to engineer, provided 
that the Brotherhood at the same time 
give an understanding to the Company 
which would provide that if at any time 
in the future it should agree to allow the 
CNR to release from employment any or 
all‘ of its firemen (who are qualified as 
engineers) or to allow the CNR to transfer 
to other employment any or all of its said 
firemen, where the direct promotion is not 
to engineer, it would at the same time 
allow the CPR to do likewise. 


During the forthcoming contract these 
firemen should be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and pay or allowances, except 
where they presently differ, enjoyed or to 
be enjoyed by firemen who serve on steam 
locomotives. The Board further recom- 
mends that all firemen who have not, at 
the date of the signing of the new con- 
tract, attained three years’ seniority or 
have not at the said date qualified as 
engineers by passing the required examina- 
tions should be continued in their employ- 
ment as firemen (helpers) without loss of 
pay or diminution of rights or privileges 
for a period of three months. After the 


said three months the firemen in this 
category should be offered alternative 
employment in the Company’s service 


without loss of pay and with full retention 
of seniority rights on the firemen’s roster. 
These last mentioned firemen during the 
three months’ continuation of employment, 
or at the end thereof, should, if they elect, 
be given the right to retire from the ser- 
vice of the railway with a severance pay 
equal to one and one-half months for each 
year of accumulated service as firemen. 
Such accumulated service would be calcu- 
lated up to the signing of the new agree- 
ment. Thus a fireman with two years’ 
seniority up to the signing of the new 
contract and. wishing either before or after 
three months have passed from the signing 
of the contract to sever his connection with 
railway service, would be entitled to three 
months’ severance pay; and other firemen 
who similarly elected would be entitled on 
a pro rata basis to receive similar sever- 
ance pay. Wherever there is reference 
above. to the date of the new contract, 
the date of the new contract shall be 


considered as its actual date or February 
15, 1957, whichever date is earlier. 


If the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to adopt these recommendations, the 
railway after three months from the sign- 
ing of the new contract would be able to 
transfer to other useful railway service 
approximately two hundred firemen, there- 
by saving on an annual basis within the 
first year of such transfer something over 
$800,000, and would within approximately 
ten years (because new firemen would not 
be hired but presently employed firemen 
would be promoted to engineers upon the 
death or retirement of the present engi- 
neers) reap the full benefits of the savings 
that the Company indicates would be 
reached in five years if its proposals were 
completely adopted. It is our belief that 
if such fair treatment as we have above 
recommended were afforded by the Com- 
pany to its firemen, the Company would 
be entitled to expect to receive and would 
in all likelihood receive, the same kind of 
devoted and loyal co-operative service 
which it now receives from the vast 
majority of all its employees in every 
branch of the railway operations. If the 
Company were to put into immediate 
effect to the fullest extent the powers 
sought in its proposal, it would mean that 
1,050 firemen would be subject to imme- 
diate dismissal. If that were to be done 
the railway would be confronted with the 
possible loss of a very substantial part of 
the reservoir of good labour relations which 
it now enjoys with all its employees. This 
would be a high price to pay for the 
immediate savings which it estimates it 
would make. 


Joint Committee 


It is our considered opinion that the 
implementation by the Company of the 
new diesel rule subject to the limitations 
in its effect upon firemen presently 
employed that we have recommended, can 
only be carried forward with the greatest 
possible benefit to the Company and the 
least amount of disturbance, uncertainty 
and disruption to the firemen presently 
employed, if the details and procedures of 
the implementation are put into effect 
after consultation and agreement between 
the parties. To this end we therefore 
propose and recommend that the parties 
agree to set up a joint committee of six 
members, three from the Brotherhood and 
three from the operating officers of the 
Company, the same to be constituted 
within one month of the signing of the 
new agreement. The responsibility and 
duty of this-committee would be to discuss, 
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decide and put into effect all plans, rules, 
details and procedures necessary to enable 
the Company to carry out the new “diesel 
rule”, while at the same time safeguarding 
the interests of the men affected both as 
to their assignments, overtime, size of pools, 
spare board assignments, monthly mileage, 
seniority listings and transfers, alternative 
employment, and any other matters con- 
cerning the conditions of employment of 
the men concerned affected by the change 
in the “diesel rule’. The Board further 
recommends that within one month of the 
signing of the new agreement the parties 
jointly recommend and appoint a Referee 
whose duty would be, when any disagree- 
ment arises in the joint committee on the 
matters referred to and considered by it, 
to make a decision which would then 
become binding on both parties. In the 
event that such a Referee could not be 
agreed upon between the parties, the 
parties should provide that a Referee be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada. However, the new contract should 
also provide that if the union fails to 
appoint such a committee within one 
month from the signing of the new con- 
tract, that the Company would then be 
allowed to implement the change of rule 
unilaterally, subject always to the limita- 
tions imposed by these recommendations. 


Helpers on Passenger Diesels 

The Company proposes to eliminate all 
agreements, rules, regulations and inter- 
pretations of practices however established 
which provide rates of pay and daily 
earnings minima for firemen on other than 
steam power, and to establish a rule to 
provide that in instances where a fireman 
(helper) is used on other than steam 
power the minimum rate of seven dollars 
per day of one hundred miles shall apply. 
The Company says that it shall continue 
to use firemen (helpers) on passenger ser- 
vice, but that since the fireman’s main duty 
on a passenger diesel locomotive would be 
to operate the steam generator, he should 
receive a reduced rate of pay. 

If the recommendations above set out 
as to how the change in the “diesel rule” 
shall be implemented are accepted by the 
parties, this proposal of the Company will 
be merely academic for the term of the 
new contract. Therefore your Board does 
not see fit to make any recommendation 
with respect to this company proposal. 


Arbitraries and Initial Terminal Times 
The Company’s next proposal is that 
they should be allowed to eliminate 
“preparatory and inspection time  arbi- 
traries and provide that firemen. when 
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employed will be paid for all time from 
time required to report for duty until 
released, and that the rules should further 
provide for initial terminal time payments 
in road service to be used to make up a 
short day on the same basis as final 
terminal time is now applied”. 


The arbitrary allowances relating to 
preparatory and inspection time and initial 
terminal time are of very long standing, 
and the firemen regard these payments as 
being “built-in” to their wage structure 
and feel that any reduction made in the 
arbitraries amounts to simply a reduction 
in wages. However, changing conditions 
appear to justify negotiations with regard 
to revision of the arbitraries, and it is your 
Board’s view that the Company and the 
union representatives might well themselves 
discuss revisions of the present “arbitrary” 
rules along with and at the same time as 
the Brotherhood might wish to discuss 
changes in other rules which they regard as 
outmoded. 


Elimination of Mountain and 
Valley Differentials 


After weighing the arguments and evi- 
dence put forward by both parties with 
respect to this request, the Board is of the 
view that there is some merit in the Com- 
pany’s request and it accordingly recom- 
mends that all mountain differential be 
reduced to the amount of the valley 
differentials but that the valley differentials 
be continued. 


Union Proposals 


(1) Proposal for Increase in Basic Rates 
of Pay in all Classes of Service by 25 
per cent. 

The Brotherhood wage proposal is for 
an increase in basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent, and that 
all the arbitraries, differentials and special 
allowances be maintained and _ increased 
accordingly, and that the requested in- 
crease be made effective retroactive to 
April 1, 1956. It has already been stated 
that the railway has enjoyed the services 
of an outstandingly loyal and devoted body 
of employees who have carried out the 
requirements of their employment with 
industry, efficiency and enterprise. They 
have for the most part settled their 
employer-employee relationship around the 
table and their negotiations have been 
carried on in a_ spirit of friendliness, 
courtesy and reasonableness, the value of 
which in dollars to the railway can hardly 
be over-estimated. These are facts which 
your Board must consider when it. enters 


upon the task of recommending what, if 
any, wage increases should be afforded to 
the firemen. 


The Board must also be aware, in con- 
sidering the Brotherhood’s wage demands, 
of the fact that the firemen’s wage posi- 
tion has during the last few years suffered 
by comparison with that of skilled workers 
in other classes of industry; and at the 
same time the railway’s ability not only 
to earn a fair return on its investment but 
to provide services at rates which it is 
within the power of the public to pay must 
not be lost sight of. 


Wage settlements involving increases 
have been made with the non-operating 
unions and some of the operating unions 
of this railway, and we can see no reason 
why the same increases that employees. in 
other branches of the railway service have 
received should not be extended to firemen. 


Therefore your Board recommends that 
provided the contract which expired on the 
3lst of March 1956 be renewed for a term 
of twenty-six months until the 31st day of 
May 1958, it should be amended by pro- 
viding among other things: 

(a) All wage rates applicable to miles, 
hours, overtime, arbitraries and_ special 
allowances be increased by 7 per cent effec- 
tive April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per 
cent effective June 1, 1957, both increases 
on rates in effect on March 31, 1956; pro- 
vided, however, that the $4.25 per month 
per employee ‘included in these increases 
subsequent to January 1, 1957 be in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits. 


The recommendations for increased wages 
and other allowances, the Boards feels, 
should apply to all firemen, whether 
operating steam or diesel locomotives, 
provided that the parties adopt the sug- 
gested “diesel rule” change together with 
the limitations and reservations in its 
application that have been recommended 
above. The Board makes this recom- 
mendation because we believe that while 
some firemen will remain on diesels as 
helpers, they may from time to time also 
fire steam locomotives, and in any event 
the railway could always require them to 
serve either on steam or diesel locomo- 
tives and they should not be penalized by 
being required to accept lower wages while 
operating as firemen on diesel locomotives 
than while operating as firemen on steam 
locomotives. 


(2) Statutory Holidays. 


The union has requested that the new 
contract provide for one full day’s pay for 
each statutory holiday not worked. The 
payment for statutory holidays is now so 
widespread in industry and it is already 


enjoyed by the non-operating groups in 
the railway’s employ and has been accorded 
in part to the trainmen’s group with this 
railway, therefore we see no reason why 
the same provision for statutory holiday 
pay as was allowed to the trainmen in 
their recent contract should not be granted 
to the firemen. 

For these reasons we recommend that 
the new contract contain a clause which 
will provide: 

Statutory Holidays—Effective January 1, 
1957, all regularly assigned yard firemen 
shall receive eight hours pay at pro rata 
rate for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their assigned 
days off or during their vacation period. If 
required to work on any such specified 
holiday, firemen shall receive pay for work 
performed in accordance with regular 
scheduled provisions in addition to the day’s 
pay specified above. A fireman whose 
assignment requires him to work on such 
specified holiday and who fails to fulfil his 
assignment shall not receive any pay on 
account of such holiday. Work done on 
shifts commencing between 12 o’clock mid- 
night and 11.59 p.m., both inclusive, on the 
specified holiday, shall be considered as work 
on the specified holiday. The specified holi- 
days referred to are New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day; provided, how- 
ever, that when any of the above holidays 
fall on Sunday, the day substituted by the 
Federal Government shall be observed. Spare 
firemen required to work on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid in accordance 
with regular scheduled provisions and shall 
receive in addition eight hours pay at pro 
rata rates. 

(3) Allowable Service—Change in Pension 
Rule. 

At the present time only those months 
are counted in which actual work is per- 
formed, so that time lost on account of 
ill-health or injury (even in the Company’s 
service) or temporary layoff due to 
economic conditions, do not count in 
making up the period of necessary entitle- 
ment. Evidence was given of employees 
whose connection with the Company is of 
many years standing but who because of 
layoffs during the depression still do not 
qualify for pension benefits. The union 
proposal would involve an additional cost 
of $1,536,000 in the first year. 

There is in existence a joint pension 
committee which deals with pension plans 
and matters incidental thereto. This 
committee is representative of all company 
employees including firemen. Your Board 
is of the opinion that any request such as 
that advanced by the union should be put 
forward through its representative on the 
pension committee. In any event it is 
clearly beyond the terms of our reference 
to make any recommendation with refer- 
ence to this request. 
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(4) Proposal by the Brotherhood for New 
Rule Requiring the Employment of a 
Fireman or Helper on “Budd” Loco- 
motives. 

The union failed to produce any really 
strong evidence to support their conten- 
tion that a fireman or helper was needed 
to assist the engineer on “Budd” cars. The 
Company’s submission showed that “Budd” 
cars were introduced to meet the present 
passenger problem and were providing a 
service to the public and work for railway 
employees which would not be possible if 
the cost of ordinary train operation had to 
be met. 

The union’s main contention had to do 
with their submission that for safety 
reasons a helper was needed to assist the 
engineer on “Budd” cars. No evidence was 
produced by the union which would show 
that because “Budd” cars were run with- 
out a helper their safe operation was suffer- 
ing thereby. In any event, if at any time 
the Brotherhood or other interested mem- 
bers of the public are able to establish that 
in the interests of safety an additional man 
should be employed with the engineer on 
“Budd” cars, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has power to adequately deal 
with the matter so that the public and 
the employees can be fully safeguarded in 
that respect. 


For these reasons the Board’s view is 
that the present rule with relation to the 
operation of “Budd” cars should not be 
changed. 


(5) Mileage Regulations. 


The union asks for a change in rule 
which will provide that “when a fireman 
is called for additional service out of his 
home terminal after he has attained the 
maximum mileage of 4,800 in passenger 
service or 38,800 in other service, he will 
be paid at one and a half times the regular 
rate; double time where overtime is 


involved”. These mileage limitation figures 
have been contained in the collective agree- 
ment between the parties unchanged since 
1921 notwithstanding the improvement in 
the time that trains take to get over the 
road. It would appear from the evidence 
before the Board that the present provi- 
sions were put in the agreement at the 
request of the men for their own purposes 
and for the protection of the members of 
the Brotherhood. 

In your Board’s opinion the union failed 
to present any evidence which should lead 
the Board to recommend that the requested 
change in this rule be allowed. Therefore 
your Board is of the opimion that the 
present rule should be continued. 


(6) Dead-Head Rule. 

This request of the Brotherhood relates 
to dead-heading to and from an assignment 
at a station auxiliary to the main terminal. 
The Brotherhood has asked the Board of 
Adjustment to interpret the rule as the 
Brotherhood wanted it interpreted, but it 
would appear that the Board of Adjust- 
ment has referred the matter back to the 
parties to work out in accordance with 
established practice. 

Our view is that while this question is 
still before the Board of Adjustment your 
Board should make no recommendation 
concerning any change. 

It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set out will be 
accepted by the parties and that they will 
thus form a basis upon which a mutually 
satisfactory new collective agreement can 
be concluded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Emmett M. Hatt, 
Member. 
Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 17th 
day of December, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Under date of the 9th of May last, you 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the above-cited parties 
and you did me the honour to appoint 
me a member of that Board. I am now 
in a position to report to you that a very 
thorough investigation has been made by 
the Board consisting of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, as Chairman; Mr. Emmett 
Hall, QC, and the undersigned, and while 
an attempt at conciliation was made, it 
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was found to be impossible to reach agree- 
ment between the parties due to the 
arbitrary and unreasonable attitude of the 
railways in refusing concurrence on any of 
the matters in dispute until the Brother- 
hood agreed in principle to what is in effect 
its own disbandonment and the discharge 
from the service of the workmen it repre- 
sents. Agreement by any labour union to 
such terms is, of course, in my opinion, 
unthinkable, and so the necessity for this 
report. 


There were a number of requests by each 
of the parties presented to the Board and 
duly considered which I will deal with 
individually later in my report, but the 
outstanding issue was the demand of the 
railways that the union accord it the 
arbitrary power to dispense with the 
employment of firemen on diesel engines 
in freight and yard service, on the alleged 
ground that their services can be _ per- 
formed by other members of the train 
crew and, in consequence, that they are 
no longer necessary. The railways’ demand 
in this regard was set out in the following 
words: 


8. Eliminate all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, interpretations or practices, however 
established, which require the employment 
or use of firemen (helpers) on other than 
steam power and establish a rule to provide 
that the Company shall have the unrestricted 
right to determine when and if a fireman 
(helper) shall be used on other than steam 
power. 


Mr. Ian Sinclair, QC, who with Mr. John 
Pearson, appeared as counsel for the rail- 
ways, stated that it was not the present 
intention of management to dispense with 
firemen on diesel locomotives engaged in 
passenger service, though given power to 
do so, aS passenger trains are heated by 
steam from a boiler located on the 
locomotive. This apparatus requires the 
attention of a fireman, but on all diesel 
locomotives engaged in freight service, 
both through and local, and when engaged 
in both road and switching service, and in 
all yard service, for the assortment of both 
freight and passenger cars, management 
would operate without the use of firemen, 
or enginemen helpers, as they are coming 
to be designated. 


The Company called fifteen witnesses, 
all of whom were in executive or super- 
visory positions, and all but two of whom 
were in its own employ. These witnesses 
expressed a uniform opinion that a fireman 
on a diesel locomotive is unnecessary or 
performs no useful function in freight and 
yard service. In freight on the road or in 
switching the head trainman could sub- 
stitute for the fireman in keeping lookout 
on the left, or fireman’s, side of the 
locomotive while in yard service all signals 
from the ground crew could be given from 


the right, or engineer’s side and when 


necessary one of the ground crew could 
ride the head of the locomotive. Diesel 
locomotives have automatic alarms which 
sound a warning when the oil pressure fails, 
a short circuit occurs in the electric 
system or the revolutions of the engine 
exceed the safety limit. When any of 
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these warning devices operate, the engine 
unit goes out of service, so that it no 
longer delivers power to the train until the 
device is re-set. The re-setting of these 
devices has in the past been the fireman’s 
duty, but the Company witnesses main- 
tained that the re-setting operation could 
be performed by the engineer though that 
would involve at times the halting of the 
train on the track in an unscheduled stop, 
unless the diesel locomotive consisted of 
multiple units and those units remaining 
furnished sufficient power to continue the 
journey. The Company, its representatives 
said, was prepared to accept such delays 
as this manner of operation would involve 
and they were quite sure that such 
unscheduled stops even on single and 
unblocked tracks presented no hazards, as 
the crew would protect the train both fore 
and aft by flag men with lanterns and 
fuses. This, they said, made the fireman 
altogether unnecessary, as on diesels there 
is no coal to shovel or fire to tend and 


mechanically a diesel is completely 
automatic, 
There was introduced in evidence a 


bulletin of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
known as M.P. 604, detailing the “routine 
duties” of firemen on diesel locomotives 
engaged in road freight, “before leaving 
the shop track, and periodical inspections 
made during run”. As many as twenty- 
one separate operations are described as 
the duties of firemen before taking a diesel 
locomotive from the shop track, followed 
by nine operations described as “on Fire- 
man’s side of Locomotive,” and by nine 
more listed under the heading, “Periodical 
Inspections to be made during the run”. 


The copy of this document filed is dated 
June 1, 1949, and has remained in force 
until the current negotiations to dispense 
with the fireman were in progress. Bulletin 
M.P. 604 instructed firemen to fill up and 
lodge inspection forms detailing mechanical 
defects discovered en route, and the Com- 
pany produced a bulletin dated April 21, 
1956, being eighteen days before this Con- 
ciliation Board was appointed, telling 
engineers at Smiths Falls and Ottawa that 
M.P. 604 inspection forms are no longer 
required. This was followed by another 
dated October 7, 1956, addressed to engine- 
men at Smiths Falls, Ottawa, Chalk River, 
Vaudreuil and Rigaud, and stating that the 
engineman, not the helper, is responsible 
for the diesel units in his care, and that 
the helper “is not required to patrol the 
diesel except as directed by the engineman 
or as may be required for the operation of 
steam generators. In the same way, when 
a unit has been checked by shop staffs, the 
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helper is not required to perform checks 
or to see that the unit is properly equipped 
and supplied with fuel, lubricating oil, 
water and sand.” 

In this way the railways involved in this 
dispute seek to distribute the work and 
responsibilities of the fireman or helper 
among the shop staffs, the engineman or 
engineer and the head-end trainman, or 
brakeman. According to the bulletin 
quoted, all that is left to the fireman is 
to assist the engineer, comply with the 
operating rules and operate the steam 
generator. As steam generators are used 
on passenger trains only and as all crew 
members are expected to comply with the 
operating rules, the fireman is left with 
the uncertain remnant of his former duties 
of “assisting the engineer”. He is not even 
expected to keep a lookout on the left 
side of the locomotive unless directed to 
do so by the engineer, according to this 
directive. 

Counsel for the Brotherhood, Mr. Arthur 
Garmaise and Mr. Douglas Cohen, called 
as many as thirty-five witnesses of whom 
two only are foremen, and all others are 
actual operators such. as conductors, engi- 
neers, firemen, brakemen, and _ shop 
mechanics. Two of the engineers are 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, one by the Union Pacific and one by 
the Pennsylvania. These practical men 
were unanimously of opinion that the fire- 
man is a positive necessity on diesel 
locomotives of all classes whether in 
passenger, freight or yard service. Diesel 
electric engines were described as exceed- 
ingly complicated, far from perfect and by 
no means completely automatic. In addi- 
tion to re-setting the alarm system, the 
fireman patrols the engine-room while the 
locomotive is in motion, during which time 
the engineer is duty-bound to his seat. 
Much evidence was given and many inci- 
dents recounted of firemen making essen- 
tial repairs and adjustments en route which 
enabled the locomotive to continue its 
journey, thus avoiding unscheduled stops, 
which were described as time-consuming, 
upsetting and dangerous. Witnesses agreed 
that if the rules as to train protection were 
fully observed the inevitable hazards 
involved in blocking the tracks with a 
disabled train were greatly reduced though 
not altogether eliminated, and, moreover, 
complete compliance is not always possible. 
An instance was told of a rear-end brake- 
man who unwittingly stepped off his train 
while it was on a tressel and was picked 
up eighty feet below, and another who 
sprained a ligament and in consequence 
failed to reach a following train in time. 
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Trains operate both night and day and 
under greatly varying conditions of terrain 
and weather. 


The proposal to shift the fireman’s 
duties of lookout to the head-end brakeman 
was described as unrealistic and imprac- 
tical. The head-end brakeman is not 
experienced in mechanical matters; his 
interest is in the train, not the engine, in 
the picking up and setting off of cars, the 
sorting of freight, and the conditions of 
the rolling stock, other than the engine, 
and he is required to continually look for 
hot boxes or things dragging. For this 
purpose he must look back along the entire 
train on the inside of every curve on both 
sides of the train, while never losing track 
of his train orders, which may be volumi- 
nous. He never has had time or capacity 
to fulfil completely the fireman’s task of 
watching from the left hand side of the 
locomotive the track and right of way and 
approaching vehicular traffic out ahead. 
While he, of course, keeps watch when not 
otherwise engaged, he has never in the past 
been expected to assume the full responsi- 
bility of the left hand lookout, and today 
trains are longer and heavier and are 
making better time than ever before. 


There are few workers in the industrial 
life of Canada who bear so terrible a 
responsibility as that of the locomotive 
engineer in charge of a modern train. I 
know, for I have defended engineers 
charged with manslaughter for having over- 
looked a meet or miscalculating the time 
of arrival of an oncoming train. ‘The 


engineer of a freight train in road service . 


is furnished with a timetable of approach- 
ing trains, from which, as varied by 
dispatchers’ advices, he plots his own 
progress from one passing track to another. 
There may be several trains approaching 
each of which has right of way superior 
to his own, and all of which may be on 
schedules varied by dispatchers’ orders. He 
is required to dodge from station to station, 
letting these superior trains go by, and he 
is expected to make time. In addition, he 
watches the track ahead, observes the 
whistle posts, and the various train signals, 
while he supervises the mechanical opera- 
tion of his big machine, which is not 
always in perfect mechanical condition; all 
this while he actually operates the locomo- 
tive with his foot on the throttle and his 
hand on the brake, as engineman in road 
service. 


So long as trains have been running, 
the engineer has been furnished with an 
assistant, who, in addition to taking care 
of the mechanical needs of the locomotive 
and sharing the task of lookout, has been 


charged with the responsibility of observ- 
ance of the operating rules and the train 
orders and has kept track of changing 
schedules and has calculated the time of 
meets. The fireman is the engineer’s co- 
pilot. It is not given to mere humans 
individually to always be right, to never 
be mistaken, and it is the duty and func- 
tion of the fireman to catch an oversight, 
a momentary failure to observe, or a 
miscalculation of the time of an approach- 
ing train or the speed under varying 
conditions of his own train on the part of 
the engineer, and thus to avoid what would 
otherwise result in some frightful accident 
in which two trains may be involved with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in prop- 
erty and the life and limb of passengers 
and crews. 


And now, when the trains are becoming 
longer and heavier and more costly and are 
travelling at much higher speeds on still 
more heavily travelled tracks, the Company 
proposes the elimination of the fireman, 
and the concentration of the full responsi- 
bility on the sight and hearing and the 
mind of a single individual. 


The engineers have not consented to any 
such change, and in fact, members of that 
classification appeared before this Board 
to denounce the proposal as impractical 
and dangerous to both train crews and the 
public. They pointed out that the airlines 
furnish co-pilots, whose position is closely 
analogous to that of the engineman helper 
on the railway. The mental strain on the 
locomotive engineer is so great, and the 
tragic responsibility so terrible, that the 
railways even now do not require their 
engineers to report for duty when he feels 
himself unfit. The proposal that the 
engineer bear the fireman’s portion of the 
strain and burden as well as his own is as 
ill-conceived as it is inconsiderate. 


In yard service, there is no head-end 
brakeman upon whom the fireman’s func- 
tions may be imposed, so that here the 
Company proposes that the locomotives 
shall be operated by the engineer only and 
shall run blind on the left side. 


Persons unfamiliar with locomotives both 
steam and diesel may not realize that the 
engineer in his. seat on the right side of 
the cab is totally unable to see anything 
on the left side, while the fireman on the 
left side is equally blind to what may be 
transpiring on the right side. This was 
fully described by the witnesses. 

Through the courtesy of counsel for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the members of 
the Board were permitted to visit the rail- 
way yards at Ottawa and to there observe 
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an actual switching operation with diesel 
locomotives. I actually sat in the engi- 
neer’s seat and peered through the window 
through which he keeps his lookout. On 
the engineer’s left is a great square box 
housing the diesel engine which towers two 
feet or more above his head and extends 
forward some thirty feet. With the excep- 
tion of what little he can see at right angles 
through the fireman’s side window, the 
whole left-hand forward view is blank, and 
when the cab is followed by a passenger 
or box car the same may be said of the 
left-hand rear view; it is blank. The 
engineer can, of course, look forward as well 
as to the right but, obviously with the 
thirty-foot wall obstructing his left-hand 
vision, the track ahead is lost to his view 
whenever the track curves to the left. The 
same conditions reversed confront the fire- 
man on the left side of the cab, and he 
can see nothing of the track ahead when 
the road swings to the right. 


It is plainly obvious that such locomotives 
are designed for two-men operation. Thata 
one-man drive was never contemplated by 
the producers of these machines is made 
clear by the fact that to look through the 
fireman’s front-view window, the engineer 
must abandon all his controls. He cannot 
reach the throttle or the brake while he is 
on the fireman’s side. This is a condition 
which no sane engineer would contemplate 
while the locomotive is in motion. There 
was some talk of installing dual controls, 
but this is purely prospective as none are 
as yet available on the diesels of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway or of any other 
railway so far as I know. 


Nevertheless, the Company purposes 
removing the fireman, if they are permitted 
to do so, and to attempt to avoid the 
perils of one-man operation and running 
blind by an alteration in the rules requiring 
the switching crew in yard service to do 
the watching from their positions on the 
ground. There are three men in a switch- 
ing crew, one of whom is to be the engine 
follower. They are to work on the right 
side of the engine at all times so that they 
can give signalled orders directly to the 
engineer and they are to be responsible for 
what occurs on the left side of the train, 
which they cannot see, as well as for con- 
ditions on the right side, which they can 
see, except when the train is rounding a 
left-hand curve. Under these conditions 
the engine follower is to ride on what used 
to be called the cowcatcher of steam 
locomotives. 

In all switching yards there are one or 
more lead tracks off which other tracks 
radiate. Groups of cars are sorted by 
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running the train back and forth on the 
lead track and shunting cars down the 
radial tracks to be later picked up and 
assembled in desired order. These radial 
tracks may branch off to either right or 
left. When they join the lead track on 
the left side of the train they are within 
the range of vision of the fireman and 
not of the engineer. Were the firemen 
removed, a movement on a left hand 
radial track could occur unobserved by 
those on the right side of the train in- 
cluding both engineer and ground crew, and 
a collision result. 

A yard foreman and several experienced 
yardmen, firemen and engineers denounced 
this proposed procedure as impractical and 
dangerous and, under some circumstances, 
impossible. Instances were given of tracks 
running alongside the walls of buildings so 
close that the engineer could not put his 
head out of his side window. Under such 
circumstances, it was said to be plainly 
impossible to give all signals on the right 
side directly to the engineer. Company 
representatives argued that it was not 
impossible, and I agree that nothing in 
this connection is impossible if the Com- 
pany is oblivious of its dangers and 
indifferent to waste of time. 


Instances were also given of operations 
in which the entire crew is engaged in 
guarding crossings, throwing switches, pro- 
tecting the train against on-coming traffic 
and running the locomotive. To reduce 
the number of the crew under such 
circumstances was described as unrealistic, 
and it does seem to me to be inopportune 
as well as dangerous and unnnecessary. 
The introduction of the diesel has made 
possible the handling of longer and 
heavier trains at considerably increased 
speeds which would ordinarily indicate an 
increase in staff, rather than a decrease. 
Such trains carry greater loads of freight 
at faster rates and in consequence at 
increased profits. It is the duty of man- 
agement to take advantage of techno- 
logical progress and make such savings as 
are reasonably possible, but, in this in- 
stance, reducing the staff while increasing 
both the load carried and the speed of 
operation is over-reaching. 

The proposal is also unconscionable on 
the part of the employer with regard to 
a class of employees whose faithful ser- 
vices in the past and present entitle them 
to consideration. The firemen whom the 
Company ask power to set adrift engaged 
in railway service as a life’s career. They 
all expect to some day be engineers, for 
which position the work and experience of 
the fireman is the best of training. Many 
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of the firemen whom the Company ask 
leave to let go have been in the service 
for many years serving with a devotion 
that is exemplary. Even were the proposed 
method of operation feasible, which it is 
not, to suddenly transfer these men’s duties 
to others and then to announce that they 
no longer perform any useful service, that 
they are useless and unnecessary and that 
the employer seeks authority to dismiss 
them is ruthless, and in my _ opinion 
unconscionable and constitutes a threat to 
all other classes of the railway’s employees. 


That the Company intends to make use 
of the authority sought to the full extent 
of its own convenience is made amply 
clear in the evidence submitted by its 
executive witnesses. The average number 
of locomotive firemen employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1955 was 2,847, 
of whom 503 were in passenger, 1,591 in 
freight and 753 in yard service. According to 
Mr. J. N. Fraine, who is general manager of 


_ the Company’s Eastern region, if the Com- 


pany’s proposal as now made had been in 
effect during 1955, there would have been 
employed 568 fewer firemen in freight road 
service and 485 fewer firemen in yard 
service, so that the sum of these two 
figures, or 1,053 firemen, can expect to be 
discharged were the proposal to go into 
effect in 1956 or 1957, for the dieselization 
program is steadily advancing. The rail- 
way management expect the road to be 
completely dieselized by 1961, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Fraine, the Company purposes 
disposing of the services of an average 
of about 215 firemen per year for the next 
six years, and in addition, the wages of 
those few remaining are to be reduced per 
hundred miles from the present $10.33 for 
single unit and $11.67 for a four-unit 
operation to a flat $7 per hundred miles, 
irrespective of the number of units in 
operation. According to Mr. 8. N. Gossage, 
who is Manager of Labour Relations of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is pro- 
posed to save $10.7 million per annum, by 
the elimination of 82 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s firemen and by reducing the wages 
of the one-sixth who it is presently expected 
will remain to a rate of pay which as 
Mr. W. E. Gamble, Vice-president of the 
Brotherhood, remarked, is $3 less per day 
than is paid to the man who sweeps the 
roundhouse floor. 


Nor is the blow at present softened by 
any assurance of other employment beyond 
the intimation that the Company will draw 
upon its fireman reserve for replacement 
in the engineer class, as it has done in the 
past, and will help in finding other jobs 
for those it lets go. Mr. Sinclair stated 


the Company’s position succinctly in the 
closing paragraphs of his very able argu- 
ment when he said that the diesel has 
already displaced many Canadian Pacific 
workers, whom the Company did its best 
to absorb, and he added: 


The men who were not absorbed in the 
Canadian Pacific have gone elsewhere and 
secured jobs where they could do useful 
work and contribute to the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the Canadian economy. 
suggest that is what we have to do here; 
we have to try to meet the problem of 
automation realistically, but fairly, and not 
run away from it. 


There will be differing as to what is fair 
under such circumstances, but the utter 
absurdity of attempting to bring about an 
agreement with the union and its member- 
ship in the face of such a proposal advanced 
in such an attitude is obvious. For the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen to 
agree to such a proposal is unthinkable, 
and for the Company to deny these 
employees the advance in pay accorded to 
its non-operating and nearly all others of 
its operating employees as a penalty for 
refusing to consent to their own discharge 
and the consequent demise of their Brother- 
hood belies the Company’s self-righteous 
claim to fairness. 


I have already mentioned the absurdity 
of conciliation with a view to agreement 
when one party to the dispute insists on 
the liquidation of the other. Such a 
demand makes compromise impossible and 
has for its inevitable outcome the exhaus- 
tion of one or the other of the disputants 
or both of them, in industrial warfare. 
Nor is the certainty of such an outcome 
lessened by the good relations which have 
been traditional between the parties. 


Commenting on the deterioration in the 
relationship between management and 
labour in the transportation field, Prof. 
Stuart Jamieson of the University of 
British Columbia, a well-known economist 
and authority on labour problems, remarked 
that prior to the war railway workers were 
among the “aristocracy” of organized 
labour, and he adds: 


As would be expected under such circum- 
stances, unions in the railways and public 
utilities have been traditional models of 
prudence, conservatism and “responsibility”. 
They have paid a price for these virtues 
during the present era of inflation and 
economic expansion, however, and where the 
price has come too high they have ceased 
to be virtuous. 


In the past, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way has enjoyed the services of an out- 


standingly loyal and devoted body of 
workers. They have fought its battles on 


countless occasions and they have operated 
the road with industry, efficiency and enter-. 
prise. They have settled their employer- 
employee relationships around the table 
and their negotiations have been carried 
on in a spirit of friendliness, courtesy and 
reasonableness that have been worth many 
millions of dollars to the railway enter- 
prise. So harmonious have been these 
relations that most of the railway unions 
have never even threatened strike action 
and there has occurred only one actual 
strike within the memory of the present 
generation. The employees have paid the 
price of the “virtues” to which Professor 
Jamieson refers. In comparison with skilled 
workers in industry generally their posi- 
tion has deteriorated seriously, and comes 
now this cruel and drastic threat by 
management to liquidate out of hand five- 
sixths of a whole great class of railway 
workers, an unnecessary, ill-advised and 
ruthless blow to the valuable good rela- 
tionships of the past. There is something 
sad as well as disastrous about such bad 
judgment. 


The duties of the Board under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are not confined strictly to 
parties in dispute, and in this instance 
the public also is to be considered. The 
deaths of citizens at level crossings are 
much too numerous, and side-swipes, rear- 
end and head-on collisions are much too 
frequent to justify any weakening of the 
lookout in the locomotives of freight trains 
on Canadian Railroads. In switching yards, 
employees necessarily cross the tracks t+ 
reach the trains to which they are assigned. 
There are public crossings in the yards and 
one has but to look to observe how 
frequently people, including children, move 
about the switching tracks. The proposal 
to run locomotives in yard service blind 
on the left side has been described by 
practical yardmen as dangerous to the 
public. In my opinion it would be a 
serious disregard to public safety, and 
should not be undertaken by the railway, 
or permitted. 

My recommendation to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway management is that they 
withdraw this ill-conceived and provoca- 
tive request for power to liquidate its 
firemen, and I draw to their attention the 
fact that the management of the Canadian 
National Railways have canvassed this 
same proposal and, after mature considera- 
tion, have recently entered into a collec- 
tive agreement with its firemen for 
betterment of wages and conditions, with- 
out so much as a mention of the bet 
sion of their services. 
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I am further fortified in this recom- 
mendation by a settlement concluded on 
the 2lst of November, between all the 
railways of the United States and their 
locomotive firemen. This same proposal 
to dispense with the service of firemen 
(helpers) on diesel locomotives was 
advanced by the railway managements but 
the idea got no further than a thorough 
consideration in a hearing conducted by 
an official of the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment; it did not even reach a Board, as 
it has in Canada. In face of the facts, 
it was withdrawn by the railway manage- 
ments, and an agreement has been entered 
into by all the United States railroads and 
the American Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen for a three-year term package 
equivalent to a wage payment of an 
additional 264 cents an hour. 


I would like to think that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will follow suit, which 
brings me to the second outstanding 
problem submitted to the Board, that of 
wages. The Brotherhood has requested an 
advance of 25 per cent and it supported 
its claim with statistics showing a startling 
deterioration in the fireman’s wage position 
in the Canadian community as compared 
to skilled workers in other classes of indus- 
try such as construction, pulp and paper, 
printing and the manufacture of durable 
goods. The differentials are shown to be 
steadily worsening from the firemen’s point 
of view since the outbreak of the last great 
war in 1939. While the facts as demon- 
strated by the Brotherhood’s economist, 
Mr. D. M. Paltiel, are impressive, they 
may be disregarded for the purpose of this 
report, as a pattern of settlement between 
both the Canadian railways and their 
employees in both the non-operating and 
running trades divisions has been currently 
established which should be followed in 
this instance. It involves an increase in 
wages of about 12 per cent. I need not 
go into the details in this report, as they 
are of record and are well known to the 
parties. It is outrageous that the wage 
betterment accorded to all other employees 
on both railways should be withheld from 
these particular firemen who have com- 


mitted no crime which would excuse such 
treatment. 


Both parties to the dispute submitted a 
number of requests, which were, however, 
overshadowed by the Company’s demand 
to eliminate the fireman entirely, and 
indeed would be rendered with certain 
exceptions almost nugatory were the Com- 
pany’s main proposal to become effective. 

The Company’s second request was that 
the wages of firemen who may still remain 
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in the employ be reduced in keeping with 
management’s newly conceived appraisal of 
the work load, skill requirements and 
responsibilities of that office. It is apparent 
from what I have already said that I 
emphatically do not agree with the new 
appraisal and of course as strongly disagree 
with the consequences imagined to follow 
from it. I recommend to the Company 
that this suggestion also be withdrawn. 


The Company’s other demands are for 
rule changes to reduce the time allowed 
the fireman when preparing the locomotive 
and train for service when the engine is 
taken from the shop track, or change-over 
point, and as well the time allowed the 
fireman when he delivers the locomotive 
to an on-coming crew or to the shop track 
at the end of his run. These fixed time 
allowances are termed initial and final 
terminal arbitraries. They are of very long 
standing. Changing conditions appear to 
justify negotiations with regard to suggested 
revisions, but as advanced in these pro- 
ceedings these requests amount to mere 
demands for reductions in wages, which are 
unjustified in a period of full employment 
and rising economy. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
has asked the Company for recognition of 
statutory holidays by payment of one full 
day’s pay for each such day not worked 
and time and one-half for days worked in 
which any portion of the time on duty 
forms part of a statutory holiday. Evi- 
dence was submitted as to how widespread 
in manufacturing, construction and other 
industry is the practice of paying for 
statutory holidays not worked and over- 
time rates when worked. In the Canadian 
Pacific Railway itself, the non-operating 
employees are paid for five statutory holi- 
days and so are sleeping car employees. 
Actually trainmen employed by the Com- 
pany in yard service receive statutory 
holiday pay, so that what the Brotherhood 
asks is that the rule be extended to include 
firemen in passenger and freight service. 


Evidence was given by two engineers 
engaged in the operation of self-propelled 
passenger units, commonly known as budd- 
cars, of the disadvantage of one-man 
operation. ‘These units run on the regular 
tracks at high speeds and without the 
presence of a fireman or engineer’s helper. 
The Brotherhood is asking that one be 
employed. The Company argued that the 
vision of the driver on these cars is very 
complete, that they are not designed for 
a two-man operation and that no seat has 
been provided for the proposed second man. 
According to the Brotherhood the present 
arrangement is unsatisfactory but the 


evidence submitted was not sufficient to 
warrant a firm opinion on my part, and 
the subject should be further discussed 
between the parties. 


The present rules limit the time in each 
month in which the fireman may be called 
for or is permitted to go on duty. The 
limitation is 4,800 miles per month in 
passenger service and 3,800 in freight 
service. There is, however, no penalty for 
disregarding the rule, and the Brotherhood 
suggests and asked that when firemen are 
required by the Company to take runs in 
excess of their monthly quota they be paid 
at time and one-half. The Brotherhood 
also asks that when the firemen are sent 
by the Company order from the main 
terminal to some auxiliary station they be 
paid at deadhead mileage rates. There is 
merit on both these proposals and they 
should form part of the negotiations which 
will take place on the withdrawal by the 
Company of its major proposal. 


The Brotherhood presented a request for 
revision of the pension rules to define 
“allowable service” to include all time in 
service to which seniority is applicable. 
At the present, only those months are 
counted in which actual work is performed 
so that time lost on account of ill health, 
injury even in the Company’s service, or 
temporary layoff due to economic condi- 
tions, do not count in making up the period 
necessary to entitlement. Evidence was 
given of employees whose connection with 
the Company is of many years’ standing, 
but who because of layoffs during the 
depression still do not qualify for pension 
benefits. While this complaint merits con- 
sideration by the committee in charge of 
pension matters, the subject is clearly 
beyond the limits of the within reference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
this 14th day of December, 1956. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting Company Limited 


and 


St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation set up by you begs to submit its 
report. 

1. In carrying out its mandate, it 
proceeded to investigate this dispute and 
heard the parties concerned in an attempt 
to bring them to an agreement. 

2. In view of the facts disclosed at the 
inquiry and the attitude of the parties, we 
are obliged to report that, in spite of our 
endeavours, it has been impossible for us 
to bring the parties to an agreement. 

Shawinigan Falls, November 3, 1956. 


(Sgd.) H. Jutes Biron, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Lion LAMoTHE, 

Member. 

(Sgd.) Jean Marte Bureau, 
Member. 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union and 
Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting 
Company Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Henri Jules Biron, Three Rivers, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Jean Marie Bureau, CR, Three 
Rivers, and Léon Lamothe, Shawinigan 
Falls, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during Novem- 
ber and December made binding a number 
of changes in minimum wage rates, hours, 
overtime and paid holidays. 

In longshore work (inland and coastal 
navigation) at Montreal, minimum hourly 
rates for freight handlers were increased 
from $1.43 to $1.55 per hour for work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and from $1.68 
to $1.85 per hour between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new schedule of minimum rates replaced 
the previous complete schedule gazetted in 
1954. The new schedule provided a wide 
variety of wage increases for certain classi- 
fications ranging from 5 cents per hour for 
blacksmiths to 82 cents per hour for 
tinsmith-roofers in Zone I; in Zone II, 
increases ranged from 5 cents per hour for 
ornamental iron erectors to 65 cents per 
hour for tinsmith-roofers (asbestos, slate, 
ete.). Minimum hourly rates of certain 
other classifications were unchanged, in- 
cluding the rate of $1.10 per hour for 
labourers in Zone I; in Zone II, the 
labourer’s rate was increased from 85 cents 
to $1 per hour. 


In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and Labelle, the 
minimum rate for journeymen electrician 
in the county of Labelle was increased 
from $1.20 to $1.35 per hour; in the county 
of Terrebonne, the rate for this trade 
remained unchanged at $1.35 per hour. 


In the construction industry at Mont- 
real, the minimum rates for elevator 
construction mechanics and helpers were 
increased from $2.31 to $2.41 per hour and 
from $1.62 to $1.69 per hour, respectively. 

In the furniture industry throughout the 
province, minimum hourly rates were in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour. The minimum 


average hourly rates in Zones I, II and III 
were increased by 8 cents, making the new 
minimum average rates $1.03, 98 and 81 
cents per hour, respectively. | 

In longshore work at Sorel, minimum 
hourly rates were increased by 7 cents per 
hour for day work and by 103 cents per 
hour for night work. New minimum rates 
for longshoremen on day work now range 
from $1.55 to $1.65 per hour; $1.75 to $1.92 
for handling premium cargoes. 

In the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
in the province, minimum wage rates for 
workers engaged in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing were increased by from 
74 to 15 cents per hour. Weekly hours 
in Zones II and III were reduced by four 
hours, establishing a regular work week of 
40 hours in the three zones; overtime at 
time and one-half computed on a daily 
basis, double time (previously time and 
one-half) for work on paid holidays. Paid 
holidays were increased from five to six. 
However, workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of children’s clothing shall be paid 
for Labour Day and Christmas Day only. 

Cost-of-living bonus provisions in this 
industry were amended as follows: subject 
to certain exceptions (employer contribu- 
tion to social security plans, etc.) the 
previous amount of the general cost-of- 
living bonus was increased from 35 to 45 
cents per hour; odd pants from 244 to 32 
cents per hour and class “B” garment manu- 
facturing from 234 to 31 cents per hour. 
Employers engaged in the production of 
children’s clothing will continue to pay 173 
cents per hour as previously. Other changes 
affected the provisions governing composite 
rates and bonuses, incorporation of the 
cost-of-living bonus into the regular rates 
within the next six months, as well as 
increased rates for workers engaged in 
manufacturing military uniforms. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


During November and December, four 
new schedules were made binding under 
the Industrial Standards Acts, three in 
Ontario and one in Saskatchewan. 

In Ontario, minimum wage rates for 
electricians at Ottawa were increased from 
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the 1953 rate of $1.95 to the new rate of 
$2.22 per hour. A further increase of 10 
cents per hour shall become effective 
May 1, 1957. Higher rates were also 
provided for night work. Weekly hours 
(Continued on page 219) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia court holds check-off required by collective agreement 
not revocable. Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act found valid 


In a case concerning a workman’s 
compensation claim under the individual 
liability statute in Saskatchewan, the 
appeal court held that the district court 
had jurisdiction to determine the claim 
and referred the case back to it. The 
district court had held that the action was 
one to set aside a settlement agreement, 
and beyond its jurisdiction. 

The claim of a group of employees of 
the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. in Nova 
Scotia that the company had deducted 
union dues from them without authority 
was dismissed by the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court. 

The validity of the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act was upheld 
in an appeal in the county court from a 
conviction under the Act, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 
- . » holds that trial court erred in not assuming 
jurisdiction in a workmen’s compensation case 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 27, 1956, reversing a decision 
of the District Court, referred a workman’s 
compensation case back to the trial court 
to be dealt with on its merits and held 
that the Court had erred in finding that 
it lacked jurisdiction to pass upon the 
validity of an agreement of settlement 
between an employer and workman under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act referred to 
is the individual liability statute which at 
the time of the accident covered certain 
groups of railway employees. 

The case concerned a trainman injured 
in the course of his duties on July 31, 
1950. After being given medical attention, 
he returned to work but was unable to 
carry on his duties. He then consulted 
the company’s medical clinic but was told 
that he had no physical disability and 
should return to work, which he did on 
October 22. At this point, relying on the 
report of the clinic, the plaintiff entered 
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into an agreement with the defendant 
settling all claims arising out of the 
accident, including compensation. He con- 
tinued to work for the company until 
December 23, 1950 when, on consulting a 
Saskatoon doctor, he was informed that he 
was suffering from a definite fracture of 
the pedicle of the spine. 

On April 9, 1952, the plaintiff brought 
action in the District Court to set aside 
the settlement and asked for compensa- 
tion to the limit then allowed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, namely 
$3,000. The Court held that the signing 
of the agreement was a complete bar to 
an action under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act until the settlement agreement 
was set aside and that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion to set aside the agreement (L.G. 
1953, p. 1044). On April 20, 1953, the 
plaintiff launched a motion for review of 
the judgment and on March 7, 1956, the 
District Judge concluded that his prior 
judgment was correct. The plaintiff there- 
upon appealed from the judgment to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Gordon, who heard the 
appeal, agreed with the District Court 
judge that that Court has only such juris- 
diction as is set out in statutes. It is 
quite clear that if the action were brought 
merely to set aside the settlement agree- 
ment the District Court would have no 
jurisdiction. However, it is expressly 
stated in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that compensation may be recovered 
by action in the District Court. 


His Lordship was of the opinion that 
the action was primarily to recover com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sationsation Act. The question of the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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release was a matter of defence to the 
action, and he could see no difference 
between consideration of such a release 
under the circumstances and one obtained 
by fraud or signed by someone who had 
no authority to do so. He said that in 
the last two cases there would be no 
question as to the authority of the District 
Court to pass upon the validity of such a 
release. Being of the opinion that the 
District Court Judge should have disposed 
of the matter on its merits, his Lordship 
therefore allowed the appeal with costs 
and referred the matter back to the trial 
judge. Hurman v. Canadian National 
Railway Company (1956), 20 WWR 226. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia... 
. .. rules union membership and check-off stipulated 
in collective agreement not subject to revocation 


On August 22, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia dismissed the claim of 
certain employees of the Dominion Coal 
Co. Ltd. who were seeking to recover sums 
deducted by the Company from their 
wages during a 13-week period as union 
dues. The Court held that a union security 
clause in a collective agreement providing 
for maintenance of union membership and 
deduction of members’ dues from wages 
was a voluntary waiver of the right to 
cease to be a member of the union and to 
revoke a dues check-off authorization 
during the life and statutory extension of 
the collective agreement. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald in his reasons for 
judgment. 

A collective agreement, effective from 
February 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, 
was concluded between Dominion Coal Co. 
Ltd. and District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The agreement con- 
tained provisions whereby, inter alia (1) 
the employer agreed to check off all dues 
from all members of the union party to 
the agreement (Clause 20); (2) every 
employee who was a union member at 
the effective date of the beginning of the 
agreement or who became a member 
during its currency was obliged to main- 
tain his membership and to submit to 
deduction of union dues during the life 
of the agreement (Clause 28); and (3) 
the agreement being effective from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, was 
to be automatically prolonged from year 
to year thereafter unless notification to 
reopen the agreement was served by either 
of the parties not later than October 1 
(Clause 29). 
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The agreement was automatically 
renewed and continued in force until 
January 31, 1956. Notification to reopen 
the agreement was given by District 26 
before October 1, 1955, pursuant to Clause 


29. Following upon this notification the 


company and District 26 entered into 
negotiations for the conclusion of a new 
or revised agreement, in October or 
November, 1955. These negotiations being 
inconclusive, the matter was referred to a 
conciliation board, which filed its report 
with the Minister on May 4, 1956, recom- 
mending a renewal of the agreement on 
the same terms for another year (te., 
ending January 31, 1957). 

In May 1956, the Executive Board of 
District 26 recommended to the members 
the acceptance of the board’s report, but 
on a referendum vote required by the 
union constitution, which took place on 
June 19, 1956, the members rejected the 
advice. 


Pending conclusion of a new agreement 
the union and employer agreed on a series 
of short-term extensions of the agreement 
designed to preserve the status quo. First 
of these extensions was signed a week 
before the expiry date of the agreement 
of 1953 (January 31, 1956) by the Com- 
pany and by the President of District 26. 
The memorandum of agreement read as 
follows: 

Direct negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited...and the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America District 
No. 26, which have been carried on since 
November 8, 1955, for the purpose of reach- 
ing a new collective agreement, have so far 
failed to do so. In order that an oppor- 
tunity may be given for reaching an agree- 
ment the parties to the present collective 
agreements hereby agree to extend these 
agreements, which would normally expire 
on January 31, 1956, for a period of two 
months, that is, until March 31, 1956. 


On March 24 and April 24 identical 
documents purporting to extend the agree- 
ments until April 30 and June 30, 1956, 
respectively, were signed. There was a 
fourth memorandum in the same terms 
signed about June 25 to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. 


In the summer of 1955 about 300 mem- 
bers of Local 4522 of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America employed 
as surface workers in the machine shop 
and related departments became dissatisfied 
with the ability of the union to promote 
their interests and organized an inde- 
pendent union, Central Auxiliary Workers 
Union, in the fall of 1955. On November 
29, 1955, they filed with the company 
“off-set cards” bearing various dates in 


October and purporting to revoke the 
authority previously given the company to 
deduct dues in respect of District 26. In 
January 1956, the new union applied to 
the Labour Relations Board for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for the employees 
in the machine shop and related depart- 
ments. This application, contested by the 
Company and District 26, the Board 
rejected in February 1956, on the ground 
that this unit of employees was not an 
appropriate unit. On January 26, 1956, 
the members of the new union filed with 
the company new check-off cards in which 
they requested and accepted membership 
in the new union and authorized the 
Company to deduct from their earnings 
all dues or assessments to be determined 
by that union, and pay same to it. The 
Company continued to check off union dues 
to District 26 up to the date of the trial. 


On May 11, 1956, twelve members of 
the new union brought an action in the 
Supreme Court, each of the plaintiffs 
seeking to recover from the defendant 
company the sum of $13 due him as wages 
in respect of the 13-week period of Feb- 
ruary 4 to May 5, 1956, inclusive, wrong- 
fully deducted from his pay checks at the 
rate of $1 in each week of that period, 
purportedly as an authorized check-off for 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; or together for the recovery of 
$156 wrongfully deducted and withheld 
notwithstanding demand therefor. Also the 
plaintiffs sought an injunction restraining 
the Company from making similar deduc- 
tions in the future. 


The plaintifis contended that (1) on or 
about November 29, 1955, they revoked 
individually the authority previously given 
to the Company to check off weekly their 
respective dues to District 26; (2) they 
ceased to be members of Local 4522 of that 
organization before the period in respect 
of which the deductions in question were 
made; (3) that the collective agreement 
in question expired on January 31, 1956, 
and thus ceased to justify the deductions; 
and that the purported extensions of that 
agreement are invalid. 


The general position taken by the Com- 
pany and by District 26 was that the 
deductions were authorized long before the 
period in question by each of the plain- 


' tiffs personally; and were required to be 


made by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment made between the Company and 
District 26 as a bargaining agent and 
binding upon the plaintiffs as members of 
Local 4522 during the period in question; 
and that pursuant to such authority and 
duty to check off, the Company would 
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continue to make similar deductions, and 
to pay same to District 26, so long as the 
collective agreement remains in effect. 

According to Mr. Justice MacDonald, the 
primary question was whether or not there 
was in force at the period of the contested 
deductions (February 4 to May 5, 1956) 
a collective agreement between the Com- 
pany and District 26 under which the 
Company was justified in making such 
deductions; and whether the authority 
given by the plaintiffs individually to make 
such deductions could be, and had been, 
withdrawn effectively. 


He considered first the terms of the 
collective agreement regarding union 
security and duration of agreement and 
provision for renewal (Clauses 20, 26, 28, 
29). As the plaintiffs were members of 
Local 4522 of District 26 at the inception 
of the agreement or became such prior to 
January 31, 1956, the court reached the 
conclusion that the maintenance of mem- 
bership provisions (Clause 28) compelled 
the plaintiffs to continue as members of the 
Local and to permit the deduction of union 
dues, during the life of the agreement. 

There is no doubt but that the agree- 
ment, being properly executed by officers 


of District 26 after its approval by a 
majority of its members as required by its 


constitution, became binding upon the 
plaintiffs. By force of s. 18(2) of the 
Trade Union Act, R.S.N.S. 1954, ¢. 295, 


these members, as well as the union and 
the company became bound under statutory 
penalty to comply with the agreement and 
particularly with Clauses 20 and 28. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion 
Clause 28 restricts the right of workers to 
leave the union and compels deductions of 
their dues as members of the union. 


In so far as Clause 28 was made by their 
authorized agents under the constitution of 
District 26 the provision as to maintenance 
of membership may be regarded as a 
voluntary waiver of the ordinary rights of 
the plaintiffs to cease to be members; and 
inasmuch as it became binding on them by 
force of the Trade Union Act it may be 
regarded as a compulsory suspension or 
abandonment of such rights. In so far as 
Clause 28 refers to the deduction of union 
dues it must be taken as validly suspending 
during the life of the agreement the 
statutory right under s. 67 to revoke a 
previous authority to deduct union dues; for 
having, in effect, become bound by the 
agreement to permit such deductions, the 
plaintiffs by force of s. 18 must refrain 
from exercising any inconsistent rights to 
terminate such deductions... In effect, there- 
fore, during the life of the agreement the 
plaintiffs could not by unilateral action 
escape from membership or the deduction 
of union dues. 


The next question to answer was what 
is actually meant by the expression “during 
the life of the agreement”. On its face the 
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agreement proper ceased to be effective on 
January 31, 1956, because of the action of 
District. 26 in giving notification to reopen 
it. During the negotiations for a new 
agreement short-term extensions of the 
agreement were signed. The first three 
extensions concluded by the end of January, 
on March 24 and April 24, 1956, purported 
to extend the agreement until March 31, 
April 30 and June 30, 1956, respectively. 
They were signed by the President of 
District 26 on dates between sessions of 
the District Executive Board; and in 
reliance on Article 8 of the District con- 
stitution which reads in part: 


Between sessions of the District Executive 
Board he (the President) shall have full 
power to direct the workings of the District 
organization and shall report his acts to the 
District Executive Board for its approval. 


These extensions were so reported by him 
and approved. 


It should be noted that the period of 
deductions presently in dispute was from 
February 4 to May 5, 1956, and fell partly 
within each of these extensions. 


The fourth extension signed about June 
25, 1956, purported ‘to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. It was made 
with the antecedent. authority of the 
District Executive Board. Though not 
relating to the period of the contested 
deductions it has relevance to the claim 
for injunction. 

The Trade Union Act provides for the 
duration of collectivé agreements for a 
term of at least one year; and that any 
provision relating to the term of an agree- 
ment shall not be capable of revision 
during the life of the agreement. Taking 
into account the provisions of the Act and 
Clause 29 of the agreement, the latter 
would have expired on January 31, 1956, 
unless kept alive by the so-called exten- 
sions or by the Act. 

The plaintiffs allege that during a period 
of 13 weeks (from February 4 to May 5, 
1956) after the expressed date of expiry 
of the agreement (January 31, 1956) they 
continued involuntarily in the status of 
members of a union they sought to leave; 
and continued to suffer weekly deductions 
for dues to the former union, notwith- 
standing withdrawal of their previous 
authority to the Company to make such 
deductions. 


One contention is that the plaintiffs did 
so continue because the term of the agree- 
ment has been “extended” by the parties 
to that agreement—or specifically by Dis- 
trict 26 acting as bargaining agent for the 
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plaintifis. This involves the question 
whether it was within the power of the 
President with or without the approval of 
the District Executive Board—to bind the 
members by such an extension. 


Regarding this power of the President of 
the District Executive Board, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald continued, reliance was placed 
on his interim authority “to direct the 
workings of the District organization”. 
Whatever the extent of such authority may 
be it is clearly subordinate to the per- 
emptory prohibitions contained in Article 
19 of the District constitution, which reads: 
“All general agreements shall be voted 
upon by the members who are parties to 
such general agreements and no general 
agreements shall be signed by the District 
Officers unless a majority of those voting 
approve of same.” 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion, 
under Article 19 it was clearly beyond the 
President’s power to sign a new agreement 
in the terms of the agreement of 1953. 
Article 19 would preclude the execution of 
such a general agreement by the District 
even for one year, without its endorse- 
ment by a majority vote of the members 
affected. Actually the recommendation of 
the Executive Board of District 26 to 
renew the 1953 agreement for another year 
(i.e., ending January 31, 1957) was defeated 
in a referendum vote which took place on 
June 19, 1956. Yet in fact the agreement 
of 1953 has been carried beyond the expiry 
date of January 31, 1956, by four so-called 
extensions for periods of two, one, two and 
three months respectively, or a total of 
eight months beyond that date. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice MacDonald these 
extensions were, in effect, the unauthorized 
execution of a new general agreement for 
eight months. They were in effect collec- 
tive agreements whose terms, except as to 
duration, are to be found in the agreement 
of 1953. As they were entered into with- 
out the authority of the membership as 
required by the District constitution, they 
could not bind the plaintiffs. Accordingly 
Clauses 20 and 28 (check-off and main- 
tenance of membership) of the agreement 
of 1953 ceased to apply to the plaintiffs 
on January 31, 1956, either to require con- 
tinuation of their membership in the UMW 
or to require deduction of dues from their 
wages in respect of membership dues to 
that organization. 

However, Section 15 of the Trade Union 
Act provides, in part: 

15(b) If a renewal or revision of the 


agreement or a new collective agreement has 
not been concluded before expiry of the 


term of, or termination of the agreement, 
the employer shall not without consent by or 
on behalf of the employees affected, decrease 
rates of wages, or alter any other term or 
condition of employment in effect immedi- 
ately prior to such expiry or termination 
provided for in the agreement until a 
renewal or revision of the agreement or a 
new collective agreement has been concluded 
or a conciliation board, appointed to en- 
deavour to bring about agreement, has 
reported to the Minister and seven days 
have elapsed after the report has been 
received by the Minister, whichever is 
earlier. 


This, in. Mr. Justice MacDonald’s 
opinion, provides for a period beyond the 
normal expiration of the existing agree- 
ment during which the employer cannot 
“decrease rates of wages, or alter any other 
term or condition of employment’ until 
after a conciliation board has reported to 
the Minister and seven days have elapsed 
after its receipt. In this case the report 
was received on May 4, 1956, so the freez- 
ing period would expire on May 11. The 
check-off provisions of Clause 20 and 28 
undoubtedly were such “terms and condi- 
tions of employment” (cf. Price Bros. & Co. 
v. Letarte (1953), Que. QB 307, L.G. 1953, 
p. 895; and London Passenger Transport 
Bd. v. Moscrop (1942), AC 332 at pp. 341, 
347); and as such could not have been 
altered by the Company until May 11, 
1956. 

Accordingly, though the provisions of the 
collective agreement ceased of effect as a 
consensual matter on January 31, 1956, they 
continued to apply until May 11 by force 
of the statute. During this supplementary 
period the Company remained bound to 
check off dues as before. It was during this 
period of statutory “freezing” that the 
deductions complained of were made. The 
Company, therefore, was both justified and 
bound by the Act to make such deductions. 


Once the term of expiry of the collective 
agreement has been settled, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald discussed the matter of can- 
cellation of individual check-off authoriza- 
tions given by the plaintiffs. 

By Section 67 of the Trade Union Act 
individual check-off authorizations are 
revocable. In November 29, 1955, the 
plaintiffs (inter alia) filed “off-set” cards 
purporting to revoke the authority pre- 
viously given the Company by them to 
deduct and pay UMW Local 4522 union 
dues. However, being delivered during the 
life of the agreement of 1958, these cards 
were ineffective as contrary to Clause 28. 
Though the off-set cards were delivered 
prematurely they did not become void 
thereby, but would come into effect as 
soon as the impediment of Clause 28 


ceased to operate, on February 1, 1956. 
Clause 28 of the agreement was a legal 
impediment by which the plaintiffs had 
waived their statutory right to revoke the 
check-off authorizations during the life of 
the agreement. That consensual waiver 
was succeeded, later, by a statutory waiver; 
for the effect of Section 15 of the Trade 
Union Act was to require the Company 
to continue the previous practice as to 
check-off of union dues until May 11, 1956. 
By force of Section 15 of the statute the 
right to revoke individual authorizations 
was suspended also during this freezing 
period of statutory extension of the agree- 
ment which lasted from February 1 until 
May 11, 1956. 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Court 
was that the deductions in question were 
properly made during the period between 
January 31, 1956 (when the agreement as 
such expired) and May 11, when the term 
of statutory extension expired. Therefore 
the claim to recover $156 was dismissed 
with costs. 


Further the Court held that as and from 
May 12, 1956, the Company ceased to have 
any duty or authority to continue to deduct 
from the wages of the plaintiffs any sums 
in respect of union dues; and that any 
deductions so made, before trial or since, 
were illegally made and must be returned 
to the plaintiffs, who are also entitled to 
an injunction restraining the Company 
from making similar deductions in the 
future. McKinnon et al v. Dominion Coal 
Co. Lid. et al., 5 DLR (2d) 481. 


Ontario County Court... 


. rules province’s Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act to be intra vires of the Ontario Legislature 


A judge of the Ontario County Court, 
on May 238, 1956, dismissed the appeal of 
a restaurant owner from a conviction in 
magistrate’s court for violation of the 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
1954. The contention of the appellant 
that the Act was outside the powers of 
the Ontario Legislature was not upheld. 


Judge Lang, in oral reasons for decision, 
stated that the charges were that the 
restaurant owner on a certain day in 
November 1955 unlawfully denied to two 
negroes because of their colour services 
available in his restaurant, a place to which 
the public is customarily admitted, con- 
trary to the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act, 1954. 


After considering the evidence Judge 
Lang found that the restaurant owner by 
his conduct did deny the services of his 
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restaurant to the two negroes. Service was 
withheld from them while on the same 
occasion all the white people who came 
into the restaurant were served. It was 
not necessary, in order to break the law, 
that the waitress or restaurant owner say, 
“T refuse to serve you food.” The actions 
in this case speak just as loudly as words. 
He noted that the waitress involved would 
also appear to be guilty of the offence, but 
she was not charged. 


Judge Lang next considered the conten- 
tion of the appellant that the Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act, 1954, is ultra vires 
of the Ontario Legislature. Under Section 
92 of the BNA Act the Legislatures in the 
provinces have the right to legislate on 
certain matters, among them being prop- 
erty and civil rights within the province. 
Counsel for the appellant alleged that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act does 
not come under the property and civil 
rights clause. 


In Judge Lang’s opinion the purpose of 
the Act is to ensure that accommodation 


and services in places of business in 
Ontario shall be available to anyone, 
without regard to race, creed, colour, 


nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
The Act is not intended to be a declara- 
tion of human rights or a statute of human 
liberties. It is limited to one aspect of 
human rights only, namely, the right of 
all people in Ontario to service and accom- 
modation in places of business in Ontario, 
which are there customarily available. The 
Act is therefore legislation under the head 
of property and civil rights within the 
province. 

Further, counsel for the appellant alleged 
that the Act in question is really criminal 
legislation and as such is within the 


exclusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


In rejecting this argument Judge Lang 
pointed out that as the Parliament of 
Canada has not yet legislated on this 
matter either under the head of “criminal 
law” or under its power to legislate for 
“the Peace, Order and good Government 
of Canada”, there is no question of con- 
flicting legislation. Besides, the mere fact 
that the legislation creates a prohibition 
does not bring it within the category of 
criminal law; provincial legislatures have 
the right to impose punishment by fine or 
imprisonment for breaches of laws which 
they have the right to enact (Section 
92(15) of the BNA Act). Neither did the 
judge accept the argument that the Act 
in question is ultra vires of the province 
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as being apparently designed for “the 
promotion of public order, safety or 
morals” and as such creating a new kind 
of crime. In his opinion the Act has 
nothing to do with public morals, but it is 
rather an Act which creates a new civil 
right. 


In considering this Act I am reminded of 
another one in the Province of Ontario which 
in many respects is somewhat similar to it, 
and that is the Labour Relations Act, R.S.0. 
1950, ec. 194. That Act has clauses in it 
somewhat similar to this—for example, the 
one which provides that there shall be no 
discrimination by an employer against an 
employee by reason of his membership in a 
trade union. It provides a _ prohibition 
against an employee going on strike or an 
employer conducting a lockout during the 
term of a collective bargaining agreement. 
It is rather interesting too, in this connec- 
tion, that there is Dominion legislation under 
the Cr. Code, 1953-54 (Can.) ec. 51, dealing 
with violence and strikes and prohibiting 
anything beyond peaceful picketing during 
strikes, and defining what peaceful picketing 
is. So then, as regards that Act, we have 
two statutes. running along together, one of 
them prohibiting violence and so on, during 
strikes, and the other setting forth legisla- 
tion regarding civil rights. The Labour 
Relations Act is one which is constantly 
before the Courts in some form or other and 
I do not think its constitutional validity has 
yet been seriously questioned. 


It may well be that the Parliament of 
Canada, under the head of “Peace, Order 
and good Government” could pass valid 
legislation along the same lines, as it has 
done in the case of the Canada Temperance 
Act, now R.S.C. 1952, c. 30, but it has not 
done so so far as the matter before us is 
concerned, and therefore we are not at the 
present time concerned with any conflict 
which there might be in legislation. I can-. 
not see that this Act comes within the 
domain of what may be considered “criminal 
law” or “public law”. 

Lastly, counsel for the appellant con- 
tended that because of the inclusion of the 
word “creed” in Section 2, the Act legis- 
lates on the matter of religious freedom or 
the right of religious worship. He argued 
that religious freedom is not a civil right 
and consequently such legislation is within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. The Judge, however, did not see 
any relevancy between the Act and 
religious freedom, as the Act neither 
enlarges, confirms nor restricts religious 
liberty or the right to worship as one 
chooses. 

In conclusion Judge Lang ruled that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act is on all 
grounds intra vires of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture; he found the accused guilty of the 
offence as charged, and he dismissed the 
appeal. Regina ex Rel. Nutland v. McKay, 
Kent County Court, 5 DLR (2d) 403. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage orders issued in British Columbia and Nova Scotia; 
workmen's compensation coverage extended in Alberta and Ontario 


A new minimum wage order for office 
workers issued by the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations extends 
coverage to male employees and provides 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
A second order increased the minimum 
wage of first-aid attendants from 75 cents 
to $125 an hour. The Nova Scotia 
Minimum Wage Board revised the over- 
time pay requirement so as to make it 
compulsory to pay the overtime rate after 
48 hours in a week or after the regular 
working hours, if less than 48, to all female 
employees in the cities and incorporated 
towns except domestic servants, and except 
beauty parlour employees, who are covered 
by a special order. That order has been 
amended to set rates for the first six months 
of training. 

In Ontario, the ladies’ dress and sports- 
wear industry was designated an industry 
under the Industrial Standards Act and was 
also declared to be an interprovincially 
competitive industry. 


In Alberta, the operation of a hospital 
was added to the schedule listing the 
industries covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Several industries 
listed in the schedule of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were rede- 
fined to include selling or distribution. 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Other regulations deal with examination 
of chauffeurs in Saskatchewan, the licensing 
of television repair operators in Prince 
Edward Island and hours of work of 
pipeline construction workers in British 
Columbia. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act by an order authorized by O.C. 1661/56 
and gazetted on December 15. As a result 
of the new order, a person eligible for 
apprenticeship may not be employed in 
the trade without entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract or receiving the permis- 
sion of the Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta thus becomes the first province 
to make apprenticeship compulsory in this 
trade. In New Brunswick, however, where 
the trades are not designated as in other 
-rovinces, the trade of millwright has been 


declared a trade “appropriate for appren- 
ticeship” by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

In an order effective January 1, 1957, 
and gazetted on December 15, the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board declared 
that Schedule I of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which contains the list of 
industries covered by the Act, has been 
amended to include the operation of 
hospitals except that part of the operation 
which consists of work performed by the 
following: special nurses, persons supplying 
or operating equipment such as tractors, 
trucks and bulldozers who, but for Section 
61 of the Act, would normally be classed 
as employers, and members of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons or members 
of the governing board of the hospital who 
are not engaged exclusively with and in 
full time employment in the hospital. . 

The order was made under authority of 
Section 13 of the Act which allows the 
Board to make such additions or deletions 
to the Schedule as it considers proper. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 

By Regulation No. 42 (1957), gazetted 
on December 27, the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations has exempted 
the pipeline construction industry from the 
operation of the Hours of Work Act from 
January 1, 1957, to and including December 
31, 1957, with the result that persons 
employed in this industry may work 
longer than eight hours a day and 44 hours 
a week during this period. For purposes 
of this regulation, the “pipeline construc- 
tion industry” means all operations in or 
incidental to the construction of any line 
of pipe used for transmitting or trans- 
porting gas, oil or petroleum, as well as 
the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such construction, but does 
not include the installation of mains and 
service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

A similar exemption was granted last 
year for the period April 2 to December 
31 (L.G. May, p. 550). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Office Workers 


A new minimum wage order which pro- 
vides for a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
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hour for experienced office workers, in- 
cluding telephone and telegraph switch- 
board operators, was gazetted December 27. 
The new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 34 (1956), was made on 
December 11 following a hearing by the 
Board of Industrial Relations and went 
into effect on February 4, 1957, rescinding 
Order No. 79 (1945) (L.G. 1945, p. 767) 
which applied to female switchboard oper- 
ators and Order No. 34 (1948) (L.G. 1948, 
p. 1135) which covered women employees 
in other office occupations. 


The application of the new order differs 
from the orders it replaces in several 
respects. Firstly, it has a wider coverage 
- not only because it applies to male office 
workers, but also because it also covers 
accountants who were excluded under the 
former order for office workers. In other 
respects, however, the coverage is the same, 
the order applying to all kinds of clerical 
work and to the work of operators of 
switchboards and other mechanical appli- 
ances used in connection with telephony 
and telegraphy, as well as to the work of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, clerks, 
cashiers, checkers, invoicers, comptometer 


operators, auditors and attendants in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices and in 
other offices. It does not apply to persons 
acting in a supervisory or managerial 


capacity. 

A second change is that the definition 
of learner has been modified to the extent 
that it now applies only to an employee 
with less than two months’ experience in 
the occupation for which he was engaged 
for whose employment the Board has 
issued a permit in writing. Under Order 
No. 34 (1948), the learning period for office 
workers was four months; under Order 
No. 79 (1945), an employee had to work 
over six months before she was entitled 
to be paid at the rate of $3.36 per day, 
the highest rate in the salary range for 
switchboard operators. 


Thirdly, the new order differs from the 
two previous orders in that it does not 
distinguish between full-time and _part- 
time employees. The 75-cent rate applies 
regardless of the length of the employee’s 
work-day, except in the exceptional cases 
described below. Order No. 79 (1945), on 
the other hand, provided that the wages 
of part-time switchboard operators would 
be pro-rated, and Order No. 34 (1948) set 
weekly rates ($18 in the case of experi- 
enced workers) for office employees who 
worked 36 hours or more a week and hourly 
rates (50 cents for persons with experience) 
for those who normally worked less than 
36 hours a week. 
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As under the former order for office 
workers, hours are not to exceed eight in 
the day and 44 in the week except during 
unusual circumstances when the Board has 
issued a permit to extend hours. This 
applies the 44-hour weekly limit to switch- 
board operators for whom the weekly limit 
under the former order was 48 hours or 
56 hours in emergencies. As before, the 
Board may approve an arrangement per- 
mitting an operator residing on the 
employer’s premises to take emergency 
calls between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 


Like most minimum wage orders, the 
new order permits some variation of the 
minimum wage. The 75-cent rate does not 
apply in the case of apprentices, and 
handicapped or part-time employees for 
whom the Board has issued a permit to 
work for less than the minimum wage, the 
Order providing that these persons must 
be paid at the rate specified in the permit. 
Lower rates, 55 cents an hour during the 
first month of employment and 65 cents 
an hour the second, are payable to learners 
with permits. In the absence of a permit, 
however, the full minimum rate applies. 


The Order also requires one and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the 
day and 44 in the week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any one 
day, subject to some exceptions. Employees 
who by custom or arrangement work fewer 
than eight hours on some days and more 
than eight on others and persons whose 
hours are averaged over a fixed period are 
not eligible for the overtime rate until 
they have completed the hours agreed upon. 
The same is true of employees whom the 
Board has granted special permission to 
work beyond the prescribed limits. The 
overtime provision may also be varied in 
the case of an undertaking which, because 
of the nature of the work, has been 
removed from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, or an occupation which has 
been exempted by a regulation under the 
Act. 


The Order has a daily guarantee provi- 
sion which, while similar to that contained 
in other minimum wage orders issued within 
the past year, differs from that provided 
under the two former orders. This pro- 
vision requires an employee who reports 
for work on the call of an employer to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or he has failed to comply with the 
Accident-prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An 


employee who commences work in response 
to a eall is to receive a minimum of 
four hours’ pay except where his work is 
suspended because of inclement weather or 
other reasons completely beyond the 
control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days on the 
eall of an employer are guaranteed a 
minimum of two hours’ pay. The daily guar- 
antee provision in the former order for office 
workers was not subject to the qualifica- 
tions described above. but could be varied 
by the Board in the case of part-time 
employees. Order No. 79 provided that 
every operator required to report for work 
was to be paid not less than 3 hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employers are required to allow their 
employees 32 consecutive hours of rest 
weekly except in special cases where the 
Board has approved a different arrangement 
following a joint application by employers 
and employees. This provision is not only 
significant for male employees who, not 
being covered by a minimum wage order, 
were not previously guaranteed a weekly 
rest, but also represents a change for female 
switchboard operators for whom a weekly 
rest of only 24 hours had been provided 
under the former order. 

The new order also includes a provision 
requiring split shifts to be confined to a 
12-hour period immediately following 
commencement of work, as well as the 
usual provisions respecting semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and schedules and 
the keeping of records. 


First-Aid Attendants 


A new minimum wage order for first-aid 
attendants, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 39 (1956), effective 
February 4, 1957, was issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, replacing Order 
No. 39 (1948) (L.G. 1948, p. 1136). The 
new order sets a minimum rate of $1.25 


an hour. 
The Order defines the term “first-aid 
attendant” to mean every employee 


employed in whole or in part as a first- 
aid attendant who is in possession of an 
industrial first-aid certificate in good 
standing and is designated by his employer 
as the first-aid attendant pursuant to the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The Order applies to every first-aid 
attendant and his employer, except first-aid 
attendants who are exempt from the hours 
of work provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act as being employed in a supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity. 

The minimum wage ffor first-aid 
attendants has been raised from 75 cents 


to $1.25 an hour. Exceptions are made 
where part of the time of a first-aid 
attendant is spent at other work for which 
a higher minimum rate is fixed, in which 
case the higher rate must be paid; and in 
the case of employees classified by the 
Board of Industrial Relations as handi- 
capped, or as part-time employees or as 
apprentices for whose employment the 
Board has issued permits to work for less 
than the minimum wage, and who are to 
be paid the rate specified in the permit. 

Subject to the exceptions provided under 
the Hours of Work Act and described 
above in relation to office workers, the 
hours of work of any first-aid attendant 
are not to exceed eight in the day and 
44 in the week. Overtime pay of time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
the day and for all hours worked in excess 
of 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. The 
overtime rate of pay does not apply to 
first-aid attendants while employed as 
emergency fire-fighters and fire wardens, 
nor in the exceptional cases described 
above in connection with the office workers’ 
order. 

A first-aid attendant is to receive regular 
rate of pay and his actual expenses and 
transportation costs when attending a 
patient on his way to the office of a medical 
practitioner, hospital, or other destination. 

There are also the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and keeping of 
records. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
General Order 


An order of the Nova Scotia Minimum 
Wage Board extending the application of 
the overtime provision contained in the 
Minimum Wage Order of August 18, 1951 
to female employees whose normal rate is 
above the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on December 18 and gazetted on 
January 2. As a result, all female 
employees except domestic servants in any 
of the cities or incorporated towns, and 
employees subject to the special order for 
beauty parlours, must now be paid one 
and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 or of the usual 
number of hours worked in a week, if they 
are less than 48. Previously, this overtime 
provision applied only to employees who 
were paid at the rate specified in the Order. 


Beauty Parlour Employees 


A second order approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor on December 18 and 
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gazetted on January 2 amends the special 
minimum wage order for women employed 
in beauty parlours by providing minimum 
weekly rates for beauty operator students 
during the first six months of training, 
effective from January 12, 1957. The 
original order (L.G. 1955, p. 452) did not 
set a minimum wage for learners during 
the first six months of training. 

The new weekly rates, $6 during the 
first three months and $9 during the second 
three months, apply in the three zones and 
are payable to all employees who are 
receiving instruction and training in hair- 
dressing, permanent waving, manicuring, 
and similar occupations and whose total 
period of instruction with one or more 
employers or in one or more schools has 
not exceeded 18 months. 

The rates for the second and third six 
months of training are unchanged, the 
minimum weekly wage for the second six 
months being $12 in Zone I, $11 in Zone II 
and $10 in Zone III and for the third six 
months $14 in Zone I, $13 in Zone II and 
$12 in Zone III. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The Ontario Ministér of Labour in an 
order approved by O. Reg. 220/56 and 
gazetted on November 17 designated the 
ladies’ dress and sports-wear industry as an 
industry under the Industrial Standards 
Act. As a result, representatives of 
employers or employees may petition the 
Minister to authorize an industrial 
standards officer to convene a conference 
of employers and employees with a view 
to having a schedule of wages and hours 
and days of labour adopted for the 
industry. 

The same industry was also declared to 
be an interprovincially competitive indus- 
try by the Industry and Labour Board in 
an order authorized by O. Reg. 228/56 
gazetted on November 24, with the result 
that employers and employees in this 
industry may be assessed to provide 
revenue for the enforcement of a schedule. 

The following industries were previously 
designated as interprovincially competitive 
industries by the Board: the ladies’ cloak 
and suit industry, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry and the millinery industry. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 
Amendments to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act author- 
ized by O. Reg. 240/56 were gazetted 
December 8, removing some operations 
connected with the retail trade from the 
list of industries excluded from the benefit 
section of the Act and making some 
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changes in Schedule I which contains the 
list of industries in which the employers are 
liable to contribute to the accident fund. 

In line with the extension of coverage 
to the retail industry (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70 the following industries which were 
previously excluded when carried on in 
connection with a retail store are no 
longer exempted: boot-making, shoemaking 
and repairing boots and shoes, coffee- 
grinding, drug-manufacturing, harness- 
making and harness-repairing, meat-cutting, 
the business of an optician, paper-cutting, 
pipe-cutting, sausage-manufacturing,  tin- 
smithing and watch-, clock-, and jewellery- 
making and repairing. An _ industry 
carried on as part of an exclusively retail 
business dealing in men’s or women’s 
clothing, white-wear, shirts or collars, 
corsets, hats or caps, and furs or robes is 
now covered also. 

Some of the industries listed in Schedule 
I have been redefined to conform with 
this change in coverage. The industry of 
operating breweries, distilleries and brewers’ 
warehouses now includes distribution and 
a new industry, the distribution of brewery 
or distillery products, has been added. The 
sale as well as the installation of furnaces, 
oil-burners and other heating appliances is 
now listed as well as the buying and sell- 
ing of seed, feed, flour and grain. 

Schedule I has also been amended by the 
addition of the following industries: oper- 
ating a taxicab business, vacuum metal- 
lizing, operating spray paint shops, pipe- 
line construction, test boring: and earth 
sampling. Other new industries are: seed 
cleaning and the operation of hay baling 
machines, and the sale and installation of 
metal window-frames, screens, doors and 
awnings. Some other changes have been 
made within classes. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspection Act 


Several amendments to the regulations 
under the Prince Edward Island Hlec- 
trical Inspection Act were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
December 20 and gazetted on December 29. 

The definition of “electrical equipment” 
has been deleted and the general section 
has been altered to provide that all elec- 
trical installations used or offered for sale 
in the province must be “accepted” or 
“approved” as defined in the Canadian 
Electrical Code and that no person may 
dispose of any electrical installation which 
has not been “approved”. This rule 
formerly applied to electrical equipment 
used in electrical installations. 

The Chief Electrical Inspector is now 
authorized to appoint the four other 


members of the board which will meet 
semi-annually to conduct examinations for 
a journeyman’s licence. When the regula- 
tion approving the setting up of the board 
was made last October (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70) it merely stated the board was to 
consist of five members, including the 
Chief Electrical Inspector. 

Another new provision requires persons 
wishing to be licensed as radio or tele- 
vision repair operators to pass an exam- 
ination before the board. Previously only 
radio repair operators had to pass an 
examination in order to qualify for a 
licence. : 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 


New regulations made by the Saskat- 
chewan Highway Traffic Board under 
authority of Section 8 of the Vehicles Act 
were gazetted December 14, replacing 
those issued in June 1951. Although some 
of the insurance requirements and tariffs 
have been revised, the provisions respect- 
ing chauffeur examinations, log books and 
safety standards are for the most part 
unchanged except for the addition of a 
new section on school buses. 

Under the Act, the Highway Traffic 
Board may require an applicant for a 
licence to take a driver’s examination as 
prescribed in the regulations. The exam- 
ination requirements are the same as 
formerly, the new regulations prescribing 
written, physical aptitude and road tests 
for applicants who are required to take 
driver examinations. The passing mark on 
the written examination is 70 and the 
road tests must be sufficient to test the 
ability and skill of the applicant. The 
physical aptitude tests which are prescribed 
for all applicants except those in locations 
north of Township 65 must be sufficient 
to indicate the visual acuity, field of vision, 
colour identification and foot reaction time 
of the driver. An applicant who fails the 
written examination or the road tests may 
be given a learner’s permit but is not 
eligible for re-examination until he has had 
sufficient time to become familiar with 
driving techniques. 

Although the Board has authority to 
make regulations governing the hours of 
employment of drivers of public service 
and commercial vehicles, the regulations 
do not place any limitation on hours but 
they do require certain truck drivers to 
keep individual log books. As previously, 
there is a provision stating that every 
driver engaged in intra-provincial or extra- 
provincial transportation employed by a 
holder of a class “A”, “E” or “R” certificate 
of registration (certain types of truck 
licences) or the holder himself, if he drives, 


is required to keep a log showing place of 
origin and destination of each trip, and 
the dates and times of reporting for duty 
and of going off duty and periods of 
driving or operating and other work. The 
log is to be in the personal possession of 
the individual driver during his entire duty 
period and the entries are to be made by 
the driver himself at the time of going 
on or off duty. 

For the purpose of this regulation, “drive 
or operate” includes all time spent on a 
moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of 10 minutes in which a driver is 
on duty but not on a moving vehicle. A 
driver is considered “on duty” from the 
time he begins to work or is required to 
be in readiness to work until he is relieved 
from work and all responsibility for per- 
forming work. Time spent sleeping or 
resting in a berth may not be counted 
when computing operating time or time 
on duty. 


Among the safety requirements intended 
to protect both the public and drivers is 
a provision which prohibits the transporta- 
tion of explosives except under special 
authority of the Board which may only be 
granted in accordance with federal Acts 
and regulations. Another provides that a 
transport tank for liquefied petroleum gas 
may not be used in transit unless the 
vehicle in which it is permanently mounted 
has been approved and authorized by the 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
regulations. Every motor vehicle carrying 
L.P. Gas must be clearly marked on each 
side and in the rear. A tank with a 
capacity of 500 gallons or more while being 
used to transport fuel petroleum products 
must be securely fastened to the vehicle 
upon which it is carried. 


As previously indicated, there are special 
rules for school buses. A driver of a motor 
vehicle used to convey children to and 
from school must have a chauffeur’s licence 
if the school board so directs and must 
also present himself for medical examina- 
tion as directed by the school board. 
Drivers are also forbidden to smoke or be 
under the influence of liquor when trans- 
porting pupils. 

Among the special safety measures is a 
provision -which requires every motor 
vehicle used to transport children to and 
from school to be equipped with a fire 
extinguisher of a type approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories which is to be located 
in the forward end of the vehicle easily 
accessible to the driver. A satisfactory first- 
aid kit is to be maintained in every school 
bus with a carrying capacity of 12 or more. 
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Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Oil and Gas Conservation Act authorized 
by O.C. 2709/56 were gazetted on January 


4, replacing those approved by O.C. 304/53 
(L.G. 1953, p. 591). While some of the 
rules relating to drilling, development and 
production have been revised, the safety 
regulations were not substantially changed. 


39 Annual Convention of the International 


Association of Governmental Labor Officials 


Problems of industrial safety and health 
laws for the protection of women and 
children, minimum wages, migrant labour 
and mediation and conciliation were dis- 
cussed at the 39th annual convention of 
the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, from November 27-30, 1956. 
Labour Departments of 39 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, nine Canadian provinces as 
well as the United States and Canadian 
federal Departments of Labour are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, James P. Mitchell, at the opening 
session, addressing himself particularly to 
state representatives, urged them _ to 
. Improve their labour and social legisla- 
tion. He reminded the delegates that it 
is the policy of the Administration to 
foster the initiative of the state govern- 
ments but warned that unless the states 
do more, the federal government would be 
under pressure to step in and fill the breach 
with needed legislation. Mr. Mitchell 
named the fields in which state action was 
particularly needed: unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, conciliation 
and mediation in intra-state industries, and 
industrial safety. 

At the safety and health session, Ronald 
Turton, Assistant Chief Inspector of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, discussed 
the safety laws in effect in his province. 
In Canada, he pointed out, safety laws 
may be enacted at all levels of govern- 
ment, federal, provincial and municipal. He 
outlined the main safety provisions estab- 
lished by provincial law and the method 
of inspection. He mentioned the work of 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation in connection with 
the development of a code for punch-press 
guarding and suggested that the IAGLO 
might be instrumental in working towards 
safety standards acceptable in both 
countries. 
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During the panel discussion on minimum 
wages, the Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia, outlined the 
method of minimum wage fixing in his 
province. As a result of the discussion on 
minimum wages the conference passed a 
resolution urging that the model minimum 
wage bill adopted by the Association 
several years ago be reviewed in the light 
of development in the field since that time. 

Among the speakers from other organ- 
izations was Dr. Henry David of Columbia 
University, Executive Director of the 
National Manpower Council, who told the 
session that the studies conducted by the 
Council led him to believe that labour 
laws for the protection of women did not 
limit the participation of women in the 
labour force to any great extent. 

Lazelle Alway of the Field Service of 
the National Child Labour Committee, who 
acted as chairman of the panel on child 
labour laws, was concerned about the 
number of attacks on the laws coming 
from responsible persons and hoped that 
more interpretative material would be 
published to answer the charges. The con- 
ference passed a resolution urging that the 
standards of child labour laws be main- 
tained and that a positive program be 
adopted to stimulate guidance and 
employment services to young persons. 

In the mediation and conciliation session, 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario, outlined the salient provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act with 
respect to conciliation services. 

The Canadian delegates to the confer- 
ence were: Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia; Hon. C. H. 
Ballam, Minister of Labour of Newfound- 
land; J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario; Ronald Turton, 


(Continued on page 2185) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit and of claimants on 
“live” file at month-end higher in November than in October but lower 
than in November 1955.* New beneficiaries show year-to-year increase 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 72 per cent higher than in 
October but 5.3 per cent lower than in 
November 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 151,356 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 87,929 in October 
and 159,757 in November 1955. 

Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file” numbered 215,378 
(155,850 males and 59,528 females) on 
November 30, compared with 139,377 
(88,259 males and 51,118 females) on 
October 31, and 219,786 (162,252 males and 
57,534 females) on November 30, 1955. 
(Figures for the current month include 843 
claimants for seasonal benefit; beginning 
with the last week of November, claimants 
failing to establish a benefit period have 
their claims automatically considered under 
the seasonal benefit terms of the Act.) 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during November totalled 121,516, 
of which 91,884 were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. Of the 26,474 initial 
claims classed as “not entitled to benefit,” 
18,810 were in respect of claimants unable 
to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements. Total disqualifications, 2.e., 
those arising from initial, renewal and 
revised claims, numbered 16,030, the chief 
reasons being: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,899 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
3,850 cases and “refused offer to work and 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,534 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


New beneficiaries during November 
numbered 74,130, compared with 50,123 
during October and 65,061 during November 
1955. 

Benefit payments amounted to $9,275,471 
in compensation for 478,265 weeks in 
November, compared with $8,066,104 and 
420,207 weeks in October, and $8,661,628, 
14,982 days and 514,456 weeks in November 
1955. 

Ninety per cent of the weekly payments 
were in respect of complete weeks of 
unemployment, 2.e., weeks in which no 
reduction occurred in the weekly benefit 
rate. Excess earnings accounted for 34,776 
weeks or 71 per cent of the 48,891 com- 
pensated weeks recorded as partial benefit 
weeks. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 108.6 thousand for 
November, in comparison with 95.5 thou- 
sand for October and 118.0 thousand for 
November 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for November show that imsurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,645,535 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1956. 


At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 286,987, a decrease of 1,126 
during the month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 5,410 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,678 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 732 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 68 
cases, 23 against employers and 45 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 316.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$21,038,964.17 compared with $22,058,882.82 
in October and $20,561,805.96 in November 
1955. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $9,258,141.20, compared with 
$8,048,372.58 in October and $8,642,656.05 in 
November 1955. The balance in the fund 
at November 30 was $917,638,981.85; at 
October 31 there was a _ balance of 
$905,858,158.88 and at November 30, 1955, 
of $882,161,407.84. ‘ 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1325, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
and those associated with him in this 
appeal filed applications for benefit on or 
about May 4, 1956, stating that they had 
been employed by the Universal Fur 
Dressers and Dyers Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
when on May 3 they were laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

According to the submissions, the Fur 
Workers’ Union, Local 68, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America (AFL-CIO) opened nego- 
tiations, in April 1955, with the company 
for a new bargaining agreement. Nego- 
tiations were still in progress on May 3, 
1956, when an alleged work slowdown took 
place in the Gas Ironing Department, 
where the claimants were employed. On 
that date seven employees of that depart- 
ment were dismissed and the others, in- 
cluding the claimants, were allegedly taken 
off the job by the shop chairman. On 
May 7 a general strike was declared at 
the plant but work was resumed the next 
day when an agreement was signed. In 
the Gas Ironing Department, however, 
there was a complete stoppage of work 
until May 14, when those who had been 
dismissed were taken back. The other 
members of that department were recalled 
on May 22. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimants from 
receipt of benefit, pursuant to Section 63 
pate Act, from May 3, 1956, to May 13, 

6. 


The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, before which they and representa- 
tives of the union and the company 
appeared in Toronto on June 29, 1956. The 
board dismissed the appeal by a majority 
decision and increased the period of dis- 
qualification to May 21, 1956, as the 
claimants had not returned to work until 
May 22, 1956. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the interested union appealed to 
the Umpire. The union also requested a 
hearing, which was held in Toronto on 
December 6, 1956. Max Federman repre- 
sented the union and C. N. Beauchamp 
appeared on behalf of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates, and in fact it was so stated at the 
hearing before me by the union’s repre- 
sentative, that, quite apart from the dispute 
concerning the renewal of the bargaining 
agreement, there was a disagreement in 
the Gas Ironing Department between the 
employer and the employees regarding the 
work output. This disagreement, which 
had been in existence for quite some time, 
finally materialized, on May 3, in dismissals 
followed by withdrawals of work with a 
complete stoppage of work. 

This essentially constitutes a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act, 
and the claimants must be held to have 
lost their employment on account of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. 
As all of them were directly interested in 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this period. 
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the result of this dispute, there can be 
no doubt that they could not be relieved 
from the disqualification laid down in 
Section 63(1) of the Act. 


I have noted that the board of referees 
extended the period of disqualification to 
May 21, when the claimants resumed work. 
In my opinion, the only question which 
was before the board was whether or not 
the claimants were subject to disqualifica- 
tion under Section 63, the insurance officer 
having decided on the facts before him 
that the stoppage of work in the Gas 
Ironing Department had ceased to exist 
on May 14, when a number of. its 
employees were recalled. For that reason 
the disqualification previously imposed is 
hereby reinstated. With this reserve the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1326, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 8, 1956, stating that she had worked 
as a packer for the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
from February 25, 1953, to May 7, 1956, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. At the time of separation her 
rate of pay was $1.25 an hour. 

On July 26, 1956, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of permanent 
employment as a packer with a manufac- 
turer of electrical engines in Weston, Ont., 
some 14 miles from her home, at a wage 
of 80 cents an hour. The prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
was reported by the local office to be 70 
to 85 cents an hour. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 40 a week, day work. 
She refused to apply for the job because 
the wages were too low. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
July 22, 1956, to September 8, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 59(1)(a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard the 
representations made by officials of the 
union of which she is a member, namely, 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, in Toronto on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956, unanimously maintained 
the decision of the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire and 
requested a hearing before him, which was 
held in Toronto on December 7, 1956. The 
union was represented by R. Russell, 
Secretary-Organizer, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission by C. N. 
Beauchamp. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
have to disagree with the unanimous 
finding of the board of referees. 

According to Section 59(2)(b) of the Act, 
employment in his usual occupation is not 
suitable for a claimant, if it is at a lower 
rate of earnings than that recognized by 
good employers. 


In the present case new and undisputed 
evidence was introduced at the hearing 
before me, which would indicate that the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
a packer, the claimant’s usual occupation, 
is above that reported by the local office. 
It is patent that the survey of wage rates 
now on file, which allegedly’ was used to 
determine the prevailing rate in the case, 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


While it is highly desirable that parties 
make their whole case before the board 
of referees, and that only in special cases 
should new proof be brought before the 
Umpire, I am prepared in this instance to 
accept the evidence referred to above, 
instead of referring the case back to the 
board, to obviate delay and expenses. 

The claimant was justified in refusing to 
apply for the job notified to her, not on 
the basis that it was at lower wages than 
in her former employment but on the basis 
that the prevailing rate of pay was higher 
than the salary offered. 


The appeal is allowed. 


IAGLO Convention 
(Continued from page 212) 


Assistant Chief Inspector, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; Jacques Casgrain, Tech- 
nical Adviser, Quebec Department of 
Labour; and from the federal Department 
of Labour, Edith Lorentsen, Director, 
Legislation Branch, and Agnes Loughty of 
the Legislation Branch staff. 


The President of the Association for the 
next year will be James T. Vocelle, Chair- 
man of the Florida Industrial Commission. 
H. S. Elkin, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Saskatchewan, was elected to the six- 
member Executive Board. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 89 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 116 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 $ 31,275.00 
Defence’ Production i.) see net eee 106 923,665.00 
REC LMEP. 2.) ire adee. sees een ae eee 2 1,094.36 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: ; 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $8,450.76 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 291 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Hamilton Ont: McElmon Construction Ltd, *repairs of fire damage. Ottawa Ont: 
Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, *alterations & repairs to shower rooms, Laurentian Terrace. 
Toronto Ont: Truscon Steel Co, cutting, bending & supplying of steel for bldgs, Regent 
Park South. Kamsack Sask: Kowalishen Construction, *repair of fire damage. Victoria 
BC: W P George, *replacement of counter tops in units, Victoria Veterans’ Projects. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Jas Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, renovation of 
domestic water supply piping, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Walpole Island Indian Agency Ont: 
J L Thompson Supply Ltd, addition to No 2 Indian day school. Dauphin Indian 
Agency Man: W H Ludgate Construction Co, *renovations to Ebb & Flow day school. 
Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Axel Olson, construction of garage, Prince Albert IRS. 
Wilhams Lake Indian Agency B C: Overton Bros, construction of Alkali Lake day 
school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Deepbrook N 8S: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch Ltd, installation of boilers 
& equipment, HMCS Cornwallis. Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, grading, 
seeding, sodding & construction of sidewalks, etc. Valcartier Que: Municipal Signal & 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of technical stores bldg, garage & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, removal of ferromastic from structural steel & application of fire 
retardent coating in hangars. North Bay Ont: The Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of garage & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack 
block & outside services, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, interior 
redecorating of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: F E Cummings Co Ltd, 
construction of telephone exchange bldg, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Granite Con- 
struction Ltd, conversion of dairy bldg for RCAF accommodation. Winnipeg Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of demountable partitions & installation of 
power in hangar & workshops, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask; Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garages, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, 
construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of apartment bldgs, Windsor 
Park. Longue Pointe Que: Noel Romeo & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldg No 29, 
RCOC school. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior painting of drill hall. Ste Foy 
Que: Citadel Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior painting of PMQs. Valcartver Que: 
Broval Construction Co Reg’d, clearing & grubbing of training area No 15. Barrie Ont: 
L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovation of heating system in armoury. 
Uplands Ont: Gerry Lowery, installation of tile floors in cantilever hangar bldg, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. 
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Claresholm Alta: McCready Johannson Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof on 
hangar, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs & PMQs. Comox B C: Inlaid Floor (1950) Ltd, installation of tile 
floors in hangar & workshop, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


(October Report) 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to road in PMQ area, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, installation of expansion loops in steam 
distribution system, Bedford Magazine. Cornwallis N S: A L Parelman, renewal of 
waterlines, HMCS Cornwallis; Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, maintenance 
of telephone line & equipment, RCN Air Station. Dartmouth N 8S: D A Cummings Ltd, 
renewal of roofs, RCN Armament Depot; Green’s Economiser Ltd, installation of 
economizer tubes on boiler, RCN Air Station. Greenwood N 8S: C F Cox: Ltd, reroofing 
hangar No 6, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of radar 
equipment in school, HMCS Stadacona; Charles W Marriott, snow removal, sanding & 
spreading of calcium chloride, DND Army properties areas. Shearwater N S: John R 
Rose, interior painting & sanding of floors in MQ, RCN Air Station. Chatham N B: 
North Shore Construction Ltd, repairing of asphalt roads, RCAF Station. Bagotville 
Que: D Dallaire & Fils, repairs to roofs of hangars, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: 
Antithermo Products Ltd, sealing of concrete floor, No 25 COD. Quebec Que: W Rourke 
Ltd, renovation of manholes, No 5 Works Coy, RCE; Napoleon Giroux Enr, snow 
removal for 1956-57, No 5 Works Coy, RCE. St Johns Que: Philippe Baillargeon 
Ltee, repair and/or reconstruction of station roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Telesphore St Hilaire, spreading of gravel on road, RCAF Station. 
Terrebonne Que: Canadian Hoosier Engineering Co Ltd, installation of fir poles, 
Bouchard Military Camp. Camp Petawawa Ont: Cresswell-Pomeroy Ltd, installation of 
window screens on barrack blocks. Kingston Ont: English & Mould Ltd, renova- 
tion to heating system, RCASC garage; English & Mould Ltd, renovations to heat- 
ing systems, 440 King St West. London Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads & parking areas, No 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Lundy Fence Co Lid, erec- 
tion of chain link fence, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Eagle Construction Co Ltd, 
reroofing of Canadian Army Signals Engineering Establishment Bldg, Montreal Road. 
Rockchffe Ont: Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of evaporative condenser in 
rink, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior & exterior painting of bldg, 
Cawthra Square, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Conroy Manufacturing Co Ltd, repairs to 
furnaces in PMQs, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, grading, 
surfacing & seal coating of roads, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, snow removal during 1956-57, DND areas. Suffield Alta: N A Nowicki, 
spreading of gravel, Experimental Station. Belmont Park B C: Totem Painting Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of MQs, Belmont Park. Kamloops B C: C H Brawn & Son Ltd, repairs 
to RCN Ammunition Depot. Vancouver B C: Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, reroofing of Bessborough Armoury. 


(November Report) 


Grand Falls Nfld: Atlantic Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing armoury. Halifax N S: 
Francis J Brown, demolition of No 8 bldg, Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal 
Ready-Mix Ltd, repairs to roads, Victoria Park. Chatham N B: Thompson Bros, 
application of siding on exterior walls of hangar No 3, RCAF Station. St Margaret’s 
N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, installation of electronic ducts, etc, in Operations Bldg, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Baillargeon & Fournier, snow removal during 1956-57, 
No 25 COD & barracks area. Ville La Salle Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
surfacing of roadway to Naval Supply School. Centralia Ont: James H Beal & Son Ltd, 
removal of heating equipment, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous 
Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roadways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction 
Ltd, replacement of roof on Martello Tower, Fort Frederick, RMC. Kitchener Ont: 
Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, application of siding on bldgs & fencing property, 
Knollwood Park Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Alfred Grodde, interior painting of drill hall. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Napoleon Fauteux, interior painting of hangar No 54 & scaffolding, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Upton Bradeen & James Ltd, installation of sewage 
pumps, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Universal Electric, installation of flood lighting 
& outlets in hangar No 11, RCAF Station; E J Oattes, installation of hydrant shut-off 
valves & water main valves, RCAF Station. Dauphin Man: C E Thompson, repairs 
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to roof of drill hall & armoury. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, extension to 
roadway, HMC Dockyard. Gordon Head B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, instal- 
lation of heating equipment & repairs to ducts, etc, in bldgs 1038 & 1032. Prince Rupert 
BC: Spence & Matiuk, painting of bldgs, Armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of office bldg, shed 21 & hot room, 
shed 20. Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of marine towers 


& receiving facilities outside Elevator No 1; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of 
shed No 42. 


Department of Public Works 


Sydney N S: M R Chappell, construction of UIC bldg. Truro N S: Atlas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Walton N S: James C Eaton, *dredging. 
Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, extension to general storage bldg, Experi- 
mental Farm. Saint John N B: W G Usher Co Ltd, construction of laundry bldg, DVA 
Hospital. Comins Mills Que: Valmore Dumoulin, construction of officer’s residence & 
garage. Mansonville Que: Rodolphe Lessard, construction of customs & immigration 
office bldg. Ste-Anne des Monts Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf repairs. St Jovite 
Que: Conrad Forget Inc, construction of post office bldg. Brantford Ont: Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, Experimental Farm. Ottawa Ont: 
Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of Geological Bldg; George A Crain 
& Sons Ltd, construction of testing laboratory, Riverside Drive; Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of transformer vault & installation of electrical equipment, horticulture 
green houses, CHF. Ashcroft B C: Kamloops Cabinet Shop, addition & alterations to 
federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *renewal & repairs to 
rotating turret of 25-ton crane. Fulford Harbour B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, construc- 
tion of approach & floats. Nanaimo B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of 
customs floats. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, additions to power & distribution system. 
Charlottetown P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of power house & related 
work. Greenwood N S: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at 
aerodrome. TJusket River N S: Vincent M Babine, construction of dwelling. Matane 
Que: North Shore Builders Ltd, additional development at airport. Allenburg Ont: 
Cameron & Phin Ltd, replacement of lift span deck, Bridge No 11, Welland Ship Canal. 
North Bay Ont: F A Gomoll & Sons, construction of radio beacon bldg. Thorold Ont: 
R A Blyth, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. Comox B C: City Construction 
Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 


Industrial Standards Acts 
(Continued from page 200) 


were unchanged at 40. Also at Ottawa, a 
new schedule increased the minimum rates 
for brush painters from $1.50 to $1.58 and 
for spray-painters from $1.65 to $1.73. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40 
between November 1 and March 31, 
inclusive; 44 between April 1 and 
October 381. 


At Windsor, Ont., a first schedule cover- 
ing the painting and decorating industry 
establishes a 40-hour week; wage rates of 
$2.10 for spray-painters, $1.95 for paper- 
hangers and $1.90 per hour for brush work. 
A further increase of 3 cents per hour shall 
become effective April 1, 1957. Rates for 


corresponding night work are 10 cents per 
hour higher; overtime at time and one- 
half for the first two hours in excess of 
regular working hours Monday through 
Friday; double time for all other overtime 
work. 

In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for the 
baking industry increased the minimum 
rates of plant employees by $3 per week. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. This 
schedule does not include any provisions 
governing specified public holidays as 
previously. Other provisions include wage 
rates, commissions and hours applicable to 
driver salesmen. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Canada, December 1956* 


Less time was lost during 1956 in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
than in any year since 1951. However, 
the number of disputes in 1956 was the 
highest since 1951 and the number of 
workers involved the greatest since 1952. 


In comparison with the 159 stoppages in 
1955, there were 224 stoppages in existence 
during 1956, an increase of 40 per cent; 
60,090 workers involved in 1955 and 88,594 
in 1956, an increase of 47 per cent; and a 
time loss of 1,875,400 man-working days 
in 1955 and 1,261,400 days in 1956, a 
decrease of 33 per cent. 


In 1956, four disputes caused about half 
the total idleness. These involved: motor 
vehicle and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, which began on September 
19, 1955, and ended late in February 1956; 
and three stoppages in the textile industry 
at Drummondville, Magog and St. Jéréme, 


Que. 


The demand for increased wages was the 
central issue in 120 of the 224 stoppages 
in 1956, involving 56 per cent of the 
workers and causing 77 per cent of the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 38 arose 
over discharge, employment and suspen- 
sion of workers; 34 over conditions of work, 
policies and workload; 19 over union ques- 
tions; eight over decreased wages; three 
were sympathy stoppages; one over reduced 
hours; and one was a jurisdictional dispute. 


In December 1956, preliminary figures 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence 
involving 1,513 workers with a time loss of 
15,595 man-working days, compared with 
36 strikes and lockouts in November 1956, 
with 4,241 workers involved and a loss of 
40,860 days. In December 1955, there were 
15 strikes and lockouts, 17,720 workers 
involved and a loss of 340,410 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
December 1956 was 0.02 per cent of the 
estimated working time; November 1956, 
0.05 per cent; December 1955, 0.39 per 
cent; the year 1956, 0.12 per cent; and the 
year 1955, 0.18 per cent. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1956, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, four were com- 
promise settlements and four were indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the year 
nine disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; newspaper printing 
plant workers at Montreal, April 20, 1955; 
soft drink route salesmen and warehouse 
workers at Hamilton, July 24, 1956; hydraulic 
equipment factory workers at Montreal, 
August 9, 1956; electroplating factory 
workers at Hamilton, August 21, 1956; and 
metal pad factory workers at Hamilton, 
August 23, 1956. Two stoppages which were 
included in this category in the January 
LABourR GAZETTE have since been reported 
as concluded. These were: hotel employees 
at Leamington, Ont., which began in July 27, 
1956, and was concluded on December 17, 
1956, and concrete block and sewer pipe 
factory workers at Ottawa, which began on 
October 10, 1956, and was later reported as 
concluded by October 15, 1956.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikés and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1956 was 
294, and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 310 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 60,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 191,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 294 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in October, 39, directly 
involving 7,600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 90, directly 
involving 15,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; 12, directly involving 2,000 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 5,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 119, 
directly involving 15,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; five, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and three, directly involving 9,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for November 1956 reported a 
total of nine work stoppages arising out 
of industrial disputes during the third 
quarter of 1956. There were 1,348 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,760 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for 1956 show 3,800 
work stoppages resulting from  labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
year, involving 1,900,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the year was 33,000,000 days. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1955 were 4,320 stop- 
pages, 2,650.000 workers and a loss of 
28,200,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, January 1957* 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained practically unchanged between 
December and January, moving down one- 
tenth of a point from 120.4 to 120.3. 

Decreases in the food and _ clothing 
indexes outweighed increases in the other 
three main groups. 


The food component decreased from 
117.5 to 117.1 as appreciably lower prices 
for eggs and imported fresh fruits and 
vegetables, combined with lesser decreases 
for pork items, coffee and chocolate bars, 
proved more important than fractional 
increases recorded by a lengthy list of 
food items. Clothing decreased from 108.6 
to 107.6 as seasonally lower prices for items 
of winter wear, notably women’s fur and 
cloth coats, outweighed increases for several 
items of men’s wear. 


An increase in the household operation 
index from 118.6 to 119.0 was due to 
firmer prices for coal coupled with slight 
increases in household help and home- 
furnishings. Other commodities and ser- 
vices moved from 122.9 to 123.1, mainly 
because of a further increase in automo- 
biles, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. In addition, slight advances 
appeared in personal care items. Increases 
in both the rent and home-ownership 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


components were responsible for the slight 
gain in the shelter index from 133.5 to 
133.6. 

One year earlier (January 1956) the 
index stood at 116.8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 111.5, shelter 131.3, 
clothing 108.6, household operation 116.5, 
and other commodities and services 119.0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 19567 


Consumer prices indexes for the regional 
cities (1949=100) showed varied results 
between November and December 1956: 
five were higher, three down slightly and 
two unchanged. 

An increase of 0.6 per cent in the Saint 
John index was the largest change in 
all ten cities. Food indexes were higher 
in St. John’s, Halifax and Saint John, 
unchanged in Vancouver and lower in the 
other six cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saint John +0.7 to 121.1; 
St. John’s -++-0.5 to 107.54; Halifax ++0.5 
to 118.5; ‘Vancouver +0.2 to 121.7; 
Ottawa +0.1 to 121.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.3 to 117.4; Montreal —0.2 to 120.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 117.1. Toronto 
and Winnipeg remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 118.4 respectively. 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
{On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 


idex 1949= 100 


SHELTER 


1952 1953 


Wholesale Prices, December 1956 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 3 per cent in 
December to 228.1 from 221.5 a year 
earlier and 5.9 per cent from 215.4 in 
December 1954. The index stood at 
226.6 in November 1956. Increases over 
November were recorded in seven of the 
eight main groups, wood products regis- 
tering the only decline. 

Price increases in 1956 were considerably 
more widespread than in 1955, when a 
substantial part of the general increase was 
due mainly to a rise of 18 per cent in the 
non-ferrous metals group. In 1956, five of 
the eight main component groups regis- 
tered increases ranging from 3 per cent to 
9 per cent, one rose and one fell by less 
than 2 per cent. The non-ferrous metals 
group registered the other decline, with a 
drop of over 5 per cent. 

A decline of 1.8 per cent in wood products 
reflected reduced receipts for export sales 
due to the strength of the Canadian dollar. 
The 5-per-cent drop in non-ferrous metals 
was due mainly to copper and its products, 
which receded in the latter half of the year 
from its earlier extreme highs. However, 
a substantial year-end increase in nickel 
partly offset the decrease in copper. 

Iron and its products advanced 8.8 per 
cent in the year to register the most 
pronounced rise of the six groups and con- 
tinued an upward trend begun in mid-1955. 
Animal and vegetable products groups 
reported increases for the first time in 
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1956 1957 


several years, with animal products rising 
6.6 per cent and vegetable products 3.8 
per cent. Non-metallic minerals advanced 
5.5 per cent, reflecting widespread increases 
for items included in this component. 
Chemicals and textiles recorded increases 
of 1.7 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respec- 
tively. The advance in chemicals was 
slightly larger than for several years, and 
that in textiles was the first to occur since 
1951. 


For residential building material prices, 
the index (1935-39=100) climbed 1.7 per 
cent to 292.7, continuing at a more 
moderate rate the upward trend begun in 
June 1954. Major gains were reported in 
brick, tile and stone, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, lath, plaster and insulation. 
Lumber items advanced strongly during 
the early months but the gains were almost 
cancelled by subsequent weakness in 
western lumber. 


Non-residential building materials index 
(1949=100) rose 2.9 per cent to 129.6 
from 126.0. Scattered price increases were 
partly offset by small decreases. Steel and 
metal work, hardware, plumbing and heat- 
ing, and “other” equipment groups were 
affected by the higher price for steel since 
August, while important increases were also 
recorded for roofing materials, lath, plaster 
and insulation, and paint and glass. Net 
declines occurred in electrical equipment 
and materials, tile and miscellaneous 
materials. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—=100) reached another high in 
mid-December, the sixth record-breaker in 
seven months. A rise of 0.2 per cent 
between mid-November and mid-December 
brought the index to 118 from 117.8. One 
year earlier it stood at 114.7. 


Higher housing costs—the increase in 
this group index was 0.4 per cent—were 


chiefly responsible for the latest rise in the 
main index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose six-tenths 
of a point between mid-September and 
mid-October, climbing from 102.1 to 102.7, 
equalling the previous high mark set in 
April 1956. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 102. 
Accidents 


1. Accident Facts. 1956 Edition. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 96. 


2.US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Injuries and Injury Rates in the Bottled 
Soft-Drink Industry. Washington, G-.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 30. 

This report covers the year 1954. It is 
based on reports from 3,504 plants employing 
57,269 workers, nearly 60 per cent of the 
total workers in the industry. The figures 
show that on the average, one out of every 
twenty-three full-time workers suffered a 
disabling injury during 1954. 


Annual Reports 


3. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
Printing TRADES OF THE City or Mont- 
REAL. Annual Report, 1955-1956. Montreal, 
1956. Pp. 87. 


4. BritisH GUIANA. COMMISSIONER OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 1954. 
Georgetown, 1956. Pp. 51. 


5. CanapAa. CrviL Service Com™MISSION. 
Forty-Seventh Annual Report for the Year 
1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 27. 


6. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commerce. Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry. 1956 edition. Toronto, 
1956. Pp. 40. 


7. Fis1. COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year 1955. Suva, 
Government Press, 1956. Pp. 16. 


8. Great Britarn. MrInistry or Epuca- 
TION. Education in 1955; Being the 
Report of the Ministry of Education and 
the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales. London, H.MS.O., 
1956. Pp. 229. 


9. ILLINOIS. 
Annual Report 


LABOR. 
Work 


DEPARTMENT OF 
on Compensable 


Injuries, 1955, Part 1. Work Injuries 
reported during 1955. Springfield, 1956. 
Pp. 24, 40. 


10. INTERNATIONAL BANK . FoR REcON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1955-1956. Washington. 
1956...) Ep.id- 

11. IRELAND (Eire). DEPARTMENT oF 
INDUSTRY AND ComMMeErcE. Report for 1955 
on the Work of the Factory Inspection 
Service. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1956. 
Ppa lid 

12. New York (Strate) ComprTrouier’s 
Orrice. Thirty-Fifth Report of the Comp- 
troller on the Operation of the State 
Employees’ Retirement System together 
with the Report of the Actuary on the 
Thirty-Fifth Valuation of its Assets and 
Liabilities including an Investigation of the 


Mortality, Service, and Compensation 
Experience of Members. New York, 1956. 
Pp: 


13. NicerRIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year 1958/64. 
Lagos, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 88. 


14. NortHERN J[RELAND. MINISTRY oF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Factory 
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Brancu. Report of the Chief Inspecor for 
the Year 1966. Belfast, H.MS.O., 1956. 
Pp. 29: 

15. UcANpA. LABsour DeparTMENT, Annual 
Report for the Year ended 81st December, 
1955. Entebbe, Government Printer, 1956. 


Pp. 93. 
16. US. Nationan lLasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twentieth Annual Report for the 


Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1955. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 183. 

17. WesteRN AUSTRALIA. REGISTRAR OF 
Frirenpity Societies. Report of Proceed- 
ings for the Year ended 30th June, 1956. 


Perth, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 19. 


Congresses and Conventions 


18. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
BuiLpING AND ConstrucTION TRADE DEPART- 
MENT. Report of Proceedings of the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Convention ...held at New 
York, New York, November, 1956. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 207. 

19. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 
Official Proceedings of the 69th Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 11th-14th, 1956. Newark, NJ., 1956. 
Pp. 336. 

20. CANADIAN CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the 38th Annual General 
Meeting, Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, January 15, 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 94. 

21. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS’ 
Association. Proceedings of Ninth Annual 
Training Conference, April 21-22, 1956. 
Theme: “Management looks at Training.” 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 113. 

22. CANADIAN LABourR Concress. Report 
of Proceedings, First Convention, Toronto, 
April 23-27, 1966. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 154. 

23. CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes of the 34th Conference ...held at 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, 
August 12 to 18 Inclusive, 1956. Ottawa, 
1956? Pp. 54. 

24. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ 
Feperation. International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, 24th Congress, Vienna, 
18-26 July 1956. Report on Activities for 
the Years 1954 and 1955. London, 1956. 
Pp. 142. 

25. INTERNATIONAL UNIon or Mine, Mini 
AND SmetterR Workers. BritisH CoLUMBIA 
District Union. Report of Proceedings of 
Thirteenth Annual Convention ... Van- 
couver, B.C., January 16-17-18, 1956. 
Vancouver, 1956. Pp. 34, 25. 

26. Martine Workers’ FEeperation. Pro- 
ceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, Liver- 
pool, NS. July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 19565. 
Halifax? 1955? Pp. 16. 
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27. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Official Proceedings of the 19th Annual 
Convention, Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
July 18-23rd, 1965. St. John’s, 1955. Pp. 88. 


28. ScortisH TRADES UNION CoNGRESS. 
Scottish Trades Union Congress held in 
». Perth, One. 18th, 1oth, COL Ondec1se 
April, 1956. Fifty-Ninth Annual Report. 
Glasgow, 1956. Pp. 332. . 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


29. Great Britain. Treasury. Disabled 
Persons in Government .. Employment; 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons in Government 
Employment in Great Britain on 1st 
October, 1955, compiled from Returns 
furnished to the Treasury. London, 
PSL AY WNC Op ikt ay wl ekenl 


30. INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND 
DisasLtep, New York. Rehabilitation 
Trends, Midcentury to 1956. New York, 
1956. Pp. 96. 


Describes the work of the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled in words and 
pictures. 


31. U.S. Orrice or VocaTIONAL R®HABILI- 
TATION. New Hope for the Disabled; 
Public Law 665, the Vocational Rehabihta- 
tion Amendments of 1954. Washington, 
G.P.O,,. 1956. -Pp223:- 


32. WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION. Com- 
parative Report; Legislation affecting 
Disabled Veterans and Other War Victims. 
2d ed. Paris, 1955. Pp. 66. 


Veterans’ legislation in 18 countries is 
discussed under three main topics: Medical 
Care, Pensions and Allowances, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


33. Bureau oF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. How to keep Machines up 
and Costs down! Washington, c1956. 
Ppil2: 


34. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. Methods Improvement. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


35. Burnau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. Counseling Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


36. Bureau or National Arrairs, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. How to use the Office 
Grapevine. Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 


37. Bureau or Nationat Arrairs, WASH- 
IneTon, D.C. Military Leave Policies. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 14. 


Summarizes the military leave practices 
and policies of 159 companies. 
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388. NationaL InpustriaL CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Payment of Employees’ 
Moving Expenses, by Geneva Seybold. 
New York, c1956. Pp. 82. 

Tells how 272 companies share the costs 
of moving and settling employees, who 
moved to new localities, and their families 
and household goods. 


Industry 
39. CANADA. Bureau or Sratistics. The 
Aircraft and Parts Industry, 1954. Ottawa, 
- Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 9. 
40. Primary Textine Institute. The 
Textile Industry in Japan. Report of a 


Visit by a Group of Three from the Cana- 
dian Textile Industry to Japan in October- 
November, 1965. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 129. 

The reasons for the visit were as 
follows: 

1. To get a better understanding of the 
Japanese textile industry; 

2. To examine, with Japanese textile 
manufacturers, some of the problems rising 
out of trade with Canada; and, 

3. To determine what further competition 
may develop in the Canadian market from 
Japanese textiles. 


41. Unitep Nations. Economic ComMis- 
SION FOR LATIN America. Pulp and Paper 
Prospects in Latin America. First Part: 
Report of the Latin American Meeting of 
Experts on the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
sponsored by the Secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. Second Part: Work- 
ing papers submitted to the meeting. 
New York, United Nations and Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1955. Pp. 465. 


Labour Party (Great Britain) 


42. Lasour Party (Great Britain). Per- 
sonal Freedom; Labour's Policy for the 


Individual and Society. London, 1956. 
IPp;.32: 
43. Rem, JoHN HorcHKiss STEWART. 


The Origins of the British Labour Party. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, c1955. Pp. 258. 

Traces the origin of the Labour Party 
from its formation in 1900 till the end of 
the First World War. 


Occupations 


44. Great BrataiIn. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMpLoyMENntT Executive. Domestic Science 
and Dietetics. 3d ed., London, H.MS.O., 
1956. Pp. 44. 
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45. Great Britain.  CrEntran YoutH 
EmpLoyMENT Executive. Her Majesty’s 
Forces; Openings for Boys in the Ranks. 
2d ed., London, H.MS.0., 1956. Pp. 36. 


46. U.S. Department or Lasor. List of 
Critical Occupations (Civilian) for screen- 
ing the Ready Reserve. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956, | Pp, 21. 


United Nations 


47. Unirep Nations. CoMMISSION ON 
Human Ricuts. Report of the Twelfth 
Session, 5-29 March 1966. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 28: 


48. Unitup Nations. 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 
Tenth Session, 12-29 March 1956. 
York, 1956) Pps 24. 


49. Unirep Nations. Economic AND 
SoctaL Councin. Official Records, 20th 
Session, 6 July-6 August, 1955. Geneva, 
1955. Pp! 212. 


50. Unirep Nations. EconoMic AND 
SoctaL Councin. Official Records. 20th 
Session, 17 April-4 May 1956. New York, 
1956. Pp. 12. 


51. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. Annual 
Report, 8 April 1956-14 February 19656. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 62. 


52. Unitmp Nations. Economic ComMIs- 
SION FoR Hurore. Annual Report, 31 March 
1966-21 April 1966. New York, 1956. 
Pipe 59) 


53. Unirep Nations. Economic Commis- 
sion FoR Latin America. Annual Report, 
10 February 1954-10 May 1955. New York, 
1956. Pp. 19. 


COMMISSION ON 
Report of the 
New 


54. Unitep Nations. SratisticaL Com- 
MISSION. Report of the Ninth Session, 
16 April-2 May 1956. New York, 1956. 
1eyay, 3b), 


55. Unirep Nations. TrEcHNiIcAL AssIst- 
ANCE Boarp. Highth Report of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, 1955. New York, 
1956. Pp. 104. 


Vocational Guidance 


56. Kitson, Harry Dexter. TJ find my 
Vocation. 4th ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1954. Pp. 282. 

This book was written to be used as a 
high school text book. 

57. NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Asso- 
ciATION. How to create Your Career. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 32. 


This booklet is intended for young people 
to help them choose and plan for their life 
work. 
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Wages and Hours 


58. CanapA. Bureau or Sratistics. Dis- 
tribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada 
by Size, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Pp. 37. 

“The first part of the report outlines the 
highlights of the income distribution; it is 
followed by tables on the distribution of 
incomes of families and incomes of indi- 
viduals, classified by, size of total income, 
by major source of income, by region and 
by other groupings.” 


59. CanapA. Burnav or Statistics. Harn- 
ings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 
1954: Earnings and Hours of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners and Salaried Em- 
ployees in Larger Establishments in the 


Last Week tm October, 1954. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 35. 
60. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings with Average Weekly Wages, 1945- 
1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 36. 


61. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StarTIstics. 


Wage Chronology: United States Steel 
Corporation, 1937-66. Washington, 1956. 
Pprles 

“This chronology describes changes in 


wage rates and related wage practices in 
the steel-producing divisions of the United 
States Steel Corporation that have been 
negotiated with the United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO) from 1937-1955.” 


Youth—Employment 


62. Great BrivaAIn. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Youth Services in Britain. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 40. 


“The aim of the youth services in Britain 
is to help the individual boy or girl to 
become a good citizen, to find a useful job 
and earn a fair living in it, and to enjoy 
a satisfying personal life.” 


63. OHI0. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations. <A Teenager’s Guide in Em- 
ployment. Columbus, 1956. Pp. 20. 


Tells in brief form the law applying to 
young people under 21 in Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT or NATIONAL 
Drrence. Canada’s Defence Programme, 
1956-57. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 53: 


Contents: 1. Canada and the International 
Outlook. 2. Defence at Home. 3. Defence 
Abroad. 4. Manpower. 5. Training. 6. Con- 
ditions of Service. 7. Defence Research 
and Development. 8. Equipment. 9. Con- 
struction. 10. Defence Appropriations. 
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65. COMMITTEE FOR Economic DEvELOp- 
MENT. The Budget, the Economy and Tax 
Reduction in 1956. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 18. 

Deals with the principles that should 
govern American federal tax policy. It 
attempts to answer two questions: Should 


federal taxes be cut and what taxes should 
be reduced if a cut is made. 


66. ConcREsS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
ResearcH. CIO Song Book. Rey. ed. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 39. 


67. EuropEAN Propuctiviry AGENCY. 
Human Relations in Industry; Rome Con- 
ference: 29th January-4th February 1956; 
Interum Report. E‘P.A. Project No. 312. 
Paris, O.H.E.C., 1956. Pp. 50. 

There were representatives from 10 coun- 
tries and representatives from five inter- 
national organizations present. The confer- 
ence exchanged opinions and experiences in 
the field of human relations in industry, 
analysed problems, and discussed the con- 
tribution which scientific research has made 
and can continue to make. 


68. Great Britain. NarvionaAL ADVISORY | 
COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER 


Men AND Women. Second Report. 
December 1955. London, H.M.S.0., 1956. 
Pp.28: 


Reviews work of Committee since First 
report in October 1953. 


69. PENNSYLVANIA. STATE UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTion. An Experi- 
mental School for Migrant Children in 
Potter County at Ulysses, Pennsylvania, 
July 11th to August 26th, Summer, 1955, 
conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
University and sponsored by the University 
Christian Association; the Report by 
Joseph Alessandro. State College, Penn., 
195os5 Ppwess 

The school for migrant children was held 
for children between the ages of 5 and 12 
for seven weeks during the summer of 1955. 
The purposes of the school were: 1. To study 
the effect of migrant life on the school 
progress of migrant children and to deter- 
mine whether this supplementary educa- 
tional experience helped the children to 
learn, and (2) To study the reactions of 


the migrant workers and the local residents 
to the school. 


70. Petersen, WituiAM. Planned Migra- 
tion, the Social Determinants of the Dutch- 
Canadian Movement. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1955. Pp. 273. 


Analyzes the postwar movement of the 
Dutch to Canada as an example of “planned” 
migration in order to help solve Holland’s 
over-population problem. 


‘ 
9 


71. Spyropoutos, Grorces. La Liberté 
Syndicale. Paris, Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1956. Pp. 391. 


An enquiry into the legal concepts of 
trade union freedom. It refers primarily 
to French law but there are references to 
the laws of other countries. There are three 
sections: 1. trade union freedom in the 
relationship between the union and _ the 
state; 2. the relationship between the union 
and the individual; and 3. the relationship 


between trade union freedom and _ the 
economic structure. 

72.US. Bureau or Op-Ace AND 
Survivors InsurANcE. Division or Pro- 


GRAM Awnatysis. Incidence of Empleyer 
Change. Washington, 1956. Pp. 7. 


“Employer change is defined as employ- 
ment by more than one employer in a year.” 
After a study of employer change the 
following conclusions were reached: 1. There 
is a relationship between worker mobility 
and age. Mobility rates decreases with age. 
2. Certain workers of all ages tend to change 
jobs frequently. 3. Workers over 45 tend 


to change employers frequently. This often 
prevents workers from becoming eligible for 
private pensions. 


73. U.S. EMERGENCY 
Port District RaiL~RoAD, AND OTHER 
Carriers, 1955. Report to the President 
by the Emergency Board appointed by 
Executive Order 10643 dated November ?, 
1955, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, to investigate 
Unadjusted Disputes concerning Requests 
for Changes in Agreements covering Health 
and Welfare Benefits and for General Wage 
Increase involving the Albany Port District 
Railroad and Other Carriers represented by 
the Eastern, Western and Southeastern 
Carriers’ Conference Committees and Cer- 
tain of their Employees represented by the 
Cooperating (Nonoperating) Railway Labor 
Organizations. (N.M.B. Case No. A-4985), 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1955. No. 
114. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 50. 


Boarp (ALBANY 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ 


SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For 
Only 


$1.00 


Per 
Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GazErre, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force.... 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 17, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ee Canada | Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes. 2.2 scathcciees sine tatedes er emean 5,765 109 432 1,629 2,122 997 476 
Agricultural... ; Se usecase ies 699 bd 41 147 192 293 23 
Non-Agrioultirals.... cess see eeriae 5,066 106 391 1,482 1,980 704 453 
Dal 66. 5's, «.5/s.0:ersie:a oyupeietesa nats temo tee teat 4,381 92 334 1,259 1,557 780 359 
Agricultural ..0%e. ges. seas eee eee 669 4 38 145 180 281 22 
Non-Agricultural.t.. 3)... oaseuccctepe 3,712 89 296 1,114 1,377 499 337 
Bemalesy ..<... i. tetec/ coca sheenesieatteene ae 1,384 17 98 370 565 217 117 

Agricultural:...c0-5/sa-naaleneniei ata 30 = * - 12 12 Ms 
Non=Agricultural........0c.0ceccvcews 1,354 17 95 368 553 205 116 
ALL AGO). ici /oce 00% aintetslepers Nore ene oreetes 5, 765 109 432 1,629 2,122 997 476 
L419 Years, ..s.0ca eects meas eee 556 12 41 203 177 89 34 
20—24 years..... aj Bla aly wtvinre Sreteere sive hace 719 17 57 231 244 124 46 
25-44 Years... ais siinthvapeiaele «fe eran 2,661 51 191 747 988 462 222 
46—64 years... sc .c0ctes rendre eeee 1,595 26 123 398 617 277 154 
65 years:and Overs. dyccnsencavie anenitle 234 “ 20 50 96 45 20 

Persons with Jobs 
JAN status Sroups eens secs neko 5, 630 104 413 1,582 2,086 982 463 
LES os «.s,0 vis cular e se eeina hate eaeteets > 4,266 87 317 1,218 1,528 767 349 
Hemales’ jscsceseda ort sees sns eee 1,364 17 96 364 558 215 114 
Agricultural iaacecaya sosenne rere ene 693 nf 41 146 190 291 22 
Non-Agricultural.....J..0.0+0seccueees 4,397 101 372 1,436 1,896 691 441 
IST Ge WW OPKGIS) aero wesc ere cistern en 4,511 89 335 1,305 1,755 631 396 
INV lees oer oe 5 hota sare deci eee eee 3, 262 74 249 966 1,240 439 294 
Homales srcies saddened ceeak eran hee 1,249 15 86 339 515 192 102 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBOUNISOXES's. sive co se fala voce cee ene 135 = 19 47 36 15 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

ODDS CxO sich iia. cisiasi hoc ieee SEI 5, 026 152 456 1,481 1,604 919 464 
Males’ 5°70 .0s0 See ck see ae 984 43 102 249 284 199 107 
Hemales.i. 0b vunetetannc ds. eee 4,042 109 354 1,182 1,320 720 357 


sn 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


4— 6 months................. 
N—J2imMonths ne pews s\bin ae. see ss 
13—18 months................. 
EO—ANG- OVOP sinisisw sass o.4s;cacarsse 


Week Ended Week Ended 
November 17, 1956 October 20, 1956 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (3) 
bee Ws chev 144 135 108 99 
Se he 135 127 98 90 
dite ole 72 — 48 _ 
sii Bele 46 — 32 _ 
* = * ~ 
BS ei, - ‘il ‘ a 
Late x rt Ms = 
he, . = . = 
emanates 7 y 10 m 
* * * * 
Sate at ; K ’ 3 


Week Ended 
November 19, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
ork (1) 
177 166 
162 153 
66 _ 
65 — 
13 _ 
11 —_— 
* ah 
* ae 
15 13 
* * 
10 = 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Utilities, 
oka Transport- | Finance, @upoles 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- C ae 8 ae eee mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion : ati a G Secs Labour 
Trapping, Storage, iment) Income 
AE Trade 

TOAQVAVOFAZS oie eiceescis0es see 49 214 47 169 147 21 
LOBDTAWOLATO) i 6.6 s.aotcieen 55 231 47 180 156 24 
1951 Average............... 72 272 52 208 178 28 
TOBZIAVOTAZC.. 60. cece esses: 76 303 63 233 199 32 
1953 Average............... 73 329 70 252 217 35 
19D4 Atverage..i.5...6.....- 73 323 69 261 239 35 
1955 Average...........506. 77 342 78 278 256 37 
1955—November........... 86 354 89 292 268 39 
December............ 85 357 78 293 265 39 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 263 39 
MIGDTGATY (<1. nie asc 79 358 69 282 264 38 
DMIEMOU: ih fois g75.0; + evoisie 70 365 70 284 266 39 
PAE AN Bs aaaare aval aieie'ayea's 68 371 79 291 277 40 
BWR eran ianc oi avast wae 78 377 92 301 281 40 
MME Sie dash s c.cle oc.v o1s,s.0 89 381 105 311 288 41 
AMERY tafe Sis aislorsiie erase isiers ¢ 95 382 105 317 281 43 
August....... sad ahs sain 98 382 108 319 286 43 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 
WCTODER. .5.c< 6 selec 104 394 114 324 294 43 
November...) .-- 98 397 101 325 300 44 


Total 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 


in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,853,683. 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Average 


Year and Month Average 


Weekly 
Aggregate] Average Aggregate] Average | Weekly 
eeey “| Weekly |Wagesand Waleree Bimploy: Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
$ 3. 
1949—A verage 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A verage 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—A verage 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 61.25 
1952—A verage 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average.. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage . 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage.. 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1955—Oct. 118.5 170.4 143.1 61.49 113.4 166.2 145.6 64.04 
Nov 118.2 171.4 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
Dec 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
1956—Jan. 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Feb. 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Mar 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Apr. 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
May 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
June 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
July 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
Aug. 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
Sept. 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Oct. 125.8 194.2 153.7 66.02 118.4 184.1 154.6 67.98 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling). quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
_ (4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) 
Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
09 Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Oct. 1 |} Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 Oct. 1 | Sept. 1) Oct. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland BREE SG URE Sete Soe Ore OME Ne 154.7 156.1 147.5 59.65 58.34 54.46 
Prince Edward Island.............5.-.-ssee++seeeees 127.3 127.3 124.2 47.93 46.92 44.60 
Nova Scotia. i Sfoceno oat nt terse be TEACC OSE oReane 104.5 106.9 103.2 53.86 53.25 50.08 
IN SOUR EST UIT WIG ICE sit cictarete sietele o1cia Gof ats e\e(o'a's ofovevereraine oN 113.9 116.7 110.7 55.93 55.91 51.50 
Quebec 3 ADA GHS GEE) BOE O See ACC OM RO Gb teenies 125.9 125.2 118.8 63.42 62.51 59.27 
ARETE Atel, (ep ate oldl farts) «alaleie cipleret.s\s santana ayaa cision ine, « 124.5 123.4 EL ist 68.21 67.17 64.20 
TOLER EL OTS pels nl Si OER Ge fic oe OCIS ASer soir i 113.1 113.8 109.7 62.34 61.84 58.60 
RE ERORIG WEST. societies cc ee wewie ss slap ge ents cas 129.6 131.0 723.9 64.01 63.79 58.62 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 158.7 162.5 142.7 69.90 68.22 62.27 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 129.6 131.1 120.4 72.38 70.83 66.35 
MOREL LEP ola sta aravarstett cue wt eyafeiv.a Welw > ain stalavevwre: aie; 125.8 125.7 118.5 66.02 65.01 61.49 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

a ELS sones aalBBpO EO CBS a aaCS ReaD Sean Seen 136.4 134.7 129.5 48.95 47.34 45.27 
SHIGE 3. oon bo Cose SBD Oe DOGOnT OCC FEES O Con aODoOndr 93.5 92.8 89.9 65.74 65.41 61.84 
AE EITM IT cas aie ob ees sino Sia eidtal win diw oye ate aiaw'd ave 118.9 120.5 115.4 51.80 52.07 48.75 
Pea RE GTR Tetra). ate aie slate ic ere wiedio cis ciecdatele eels 97.7 101.2 98.3 50.35 49.40 47.48 
VION ciate cele siees/atovert sits «vbw ov sl¥ s Ties 54,0, elorata/sio oieco'e 116.5 116.1 112.9 54.48 54.04 52.48 
SRRNRIMIRIENES eats coche de vaie Pisiaie ain. e'e conn osiejo ole eb ness © 19 108.8 111.2 105.6 56.22 54.02 52.52 
SP RAS EMPLUR CEES rehire sia Gi e'siola/ccats wide Gee helm Voleeaideesees 124.8 127.3 110.4 61.54 61.56 58.82 
MONTE TUTIA IVC LOD ciec iin sel feelce biases tere 895% onc.0)c.s oisra/oieins 0 75.5 75.9 77.2 55.42 55.64 53.64 
MUCH PEs eisaite cis cicte alti slain a alerajeTe eID ae sie cle ce Dak see 124.7 122.7 117.3 64.30 63.65 60.47 
CON aire I aan bbc alunipeee Dn tty Oc oD tO DOemae 122.8 123.3 117.8 59.76 59.81 57.15 
IG LMIVONO TEI He PP cia <.-fetaetss state's) 0's aisterelalevaynic-«.Breteisle sins o's 108.6 107.5 99.0 71.31 69.42 64.69 
RR aes cic ie(Sata Pas ssn care tle ees ceewe alewenes 152 0 168.4 85.2 68.27 73.87 64.35 
INGAP ATAVUS abel o cle ce cess swat se aee etinm suisse sac 145.3 138.0 143.5 69.04 69.21 63.99 
PUEDE OR, ari ate Pile data. 2a sna18 8.6 vie WBlo ec areteiereees 128.4 129.7 106.3 75.65 74.13 72.38 
PRRSNE CSIRO Eee os ki aie cieisia tte scp cia Sate eas vein cies Wale ee « 130.1 129.3 124.2 68.95 68.09 65.48 
ease cicivle TAS bho a: a,o1sie bw kieralorae Ciyesie Vives. 115.2 114.7 111.7 72.07 70.72 66.73 
Brantford. . aaa 82.4 84.0 87.4 61.15 58.85 60.37 
Galtirse. hae 109.9 109.5 101.5 60.00 59.55 56.66 
FRUUCIEMCLS neste ssc sisiscto gees ss 116.8 115.5 109.7 62.73 61.78 60.86 
PSOE Vee eta rete tities a ate arr divle oreo le siislarnit ecxlayeisietse 141.4 143.3 132.9 81.32 77.93 77.26 
London..... 121.1 SUE of 114.0 62.40 61.87 58.86 
Sarnia...... 140.9 137.7 126.8 81.94 82.69 75.51 
TEE i 5. 2 cise eletele o10.,0 wise onal aa Rien sisieen'ee.e © 96 .6 87.1 105.6 73.42 71.53 73.10 
PRUE DG EICS cc etree vce cca meeeorarsiccnceeaee’s 135.2 136.2 120.3 84.35 83.48 72.72 
ROY TULIP CePA TULL sorely cieleta-aselcte o t10/<76 wr viviclayerele's wi 117.2 118.5 112.9 67.53 66.71 62.90 
(TEN Ee ode JRE OOS Ove BEBOUC CE OOGO SD aD gEOO amas 110.0 109.5 107.6 59.02 58.40 56.23 
Gist AA Stag hddgbee Ob DADO DOR ODDO UUR Sear oOaaEnn 123.8 122.7 118.7 59.59 60.31 56 .07 
PAR MBONG en ec ug lesite tcc seclev cba es sees cneeennes 129.0 127.9 124.6 57.45 57.13 54.11 
RNC E OSA Pita ee 90a vial ieka anole vale w bceiviciere ala e'storees 185.4 187.9 165.5 67.70 66.30 59.75 
Nears ype Picts ois sinialetes eleters sisid'e viele imibic 31> o\o els'sie/ele «0 160.1 164.0 147.0 63.88 62.61 59.76 
RVierane Senate CTT ote Eels, sicko se oie, aia/s,cis.einia (e's d6/disersieleie ieee bi e\e,0 122.3 123.5 111.9 69.42 68.20 64.87 
Ra ROE Oech ye, oe an se da ee se esac seneleense 126.9 124.8 121.0 61.32 60.91 60.34 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) : 


a ent 
a  OOOO—O—CO8OX—ONSNNRNRNN8R8 TT Fo 0000 0( 0 OS 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry Es 2 REN Sa 2 ES ae eee 
Oct:t | Sept: 1] Oct. 11 Oct. 1} Sept: 1) Oote i 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
sin Ciovwiaie ale A + Wie’ aey ive ae taneee eomata tae 126.7 128.6 116.5 80.16 78.01 73.99 
na eee parce 131.0 132.6 119.4 82.75 80.16 76.87 
othe aus ee a eR 75.2 76.4 80.6 70.88 70.20 68.44 
SES waa 182.7 184.6 155.5 87.28 83.98 80.95 
ee wee, sos 112.8 112.6 103.4 79.26 77.81 71.56 
Ne Ns ends core ata tcoa: 66.2 64.9 68.0 63.45 61.13 61.21 
Oil and natural gas.... a ' 274.9 278.4 220.0 92.49 91.32 82.07 
Non-metal?. 2iis;:. 2. shuteas <Atnerse oe eevee 150.2 159.5 144.4 71.95 70.29 68.53 
Manufacturing.................5.- 118.4 118.0 113.4 67.98 66.71 64.04 
Food and beverages.....-.......++ 124.0 123.7 119.3 57.02 56.64 54.41 
Meat products:....i.ge. noes us ele eae alee 127.6 129.9 121.1 66.05 66.09 65.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 203.6 181.6 178.7 44.45 40.67 41.73 
Grain ‘mill: prodtiets. 3... 7-4 oe tae tes te at areh ty 102.6 103.4 107.3 66.08 65.25 62.62 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.7 110.8 109.0 58.26 57.83 53.88 
Biscuits and erackers....sc..cne cabelemninenitsinate ole 101.5 99.0 99.7 49.72 49.87 49.20 
Distilled and malt liquors! .usy-eeen hese ew or 114.2 114.1 109.2 74.25 75.40 Wl Uh 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......--......ee006 82.3 79.6 78.7 64.14 63.94 64.30 
Rubber prodiicts. « i.52: crc aoe. eee me eyeeieatets <ies 117.1 116.4 115.3 69.69 68.40 66.06 
eather products... p.scle- tee ase cohen rainele antes ae 89.9 90.2 88.6 46.77 45.76 44.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 93.1 94.1 91.0 44,27 43.64 42.80 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 86.1 86.5 87.4 54.41 53.90 52.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90.0 90.3 88.3 51.81 51.25 51.26 
Woollenigoods...! 5:5.cnwacsg cet te eae eae ee 75.2 74.7 74.3 52.23 51.45 50.72 
Synthetic textiles and silk......................- 80.5 83.7 87.3 61.41 61.63 57.96 
Clothing (textileand fur)... suerte een teeta 94.7 93.9 95.3 45.49 44.27 42.09 
Men’s clothing’... 50. dae.5. omni eeerees © ae cee 102.7 101.7 99.5 44.59 43.29 40.88 
Women'siclothing: $2.2. asacieemtani ate omen ane 95.8 93.0 96.0 47.04 46.35 41.92 
Knit go0d8is\<..lacuke sats’ o-oo 78.7 80.6 84.2 44.65 43.68 43.86 
Wood produ6taiis«4sctis tess cst eee ae Rea iee meee ole 115.4 117.2 113.7 60.17 58.43 57.33 
Saw and planing milla... 0.ascasten es siepee ieee 118.8 121.8 119.4 61.75 59.68 58.73 
Farniture: 2 ¢.....03 ose e oe oe one al a eee ee 115.2 113.2]. 108.6 58.80 57.90 56.02 
Wood products. pc ikh ness seuss see saa cnet nie 100.8 103.5 97.1 54,58 52.82 52.24 
Paper products. i oc. Sse. coerce cote eae oe eee 127.4 129.6 123.5 81.17 80.32 75.61 
Pulp .and'paper mula} 25. bos .etee ec eee 130.7 133.6 126.4 87.13 86.26 80.88 
Other paper products): - ; 2.5 0Eeib +e ene ee 119.5 119.8 116.4 65.24 64.15 61.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 116.5 115.0 112.5 72.62 71.61 68.67 
Iron and steel products................+++- Teese tte 112.8 113.0 106.7 77.85 75.63 72.68 
Agricultural implements. .... 08s. < sae secelles« 41.0 46.7 61.7 72,18 67.47 68.21 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.1 159.5 130.8 80.48 80.21 75.59 
Hardware and’ tools. .0..|. a. eete am saan peers 104.2 118.0 105.5 75.10 64.87 67.21 
Heating and cooking appliances................-. 112.0 111.2 104.3 68.22 64.43 63.69 
Tron CAStiN gs. «- «ic ssl. sals's.0.5idolgeleteiereis os train eee 108.8 103.7 101.5 74.75 72.48 74.09 
Machinery Mole.) Sos yc cle Rae ee ies eee 125.8 125.4 111.3 Conte 73.41 70.54 
Primary iron.and sheels.,....aiks sane eee 127.2 127.9 114.9 88.06 86.18 79.51 
Sheet metal products 1:5 «\..2-uselaeeie = -eleeeete eas 117.6 117.1 114.3 74.21 72.46 70.18 
Transportation equipment...................s000-- 135.8 131.1 122.6 75.24 73.57 72,29 
Aircraft and Partelscehasige ener eae eee 347.4 343.0 317.3 81.03 79.37 77.01 
Motor'vehicles...., 2. 2s 2. (Be tes stk ee 111.3 99.9 104.4 80.75 78.82 81.61 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 120.3 113.0 91.9 72.91 72,52 Wane) 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 96.5 94.8 84.2 69.15 67.12 63.93 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................e0005- 145.2 147.0 137.6 70.82 69.42 65.91 
Non-ferrous metal products.................+e++00: 136.7 138.0 129.6 77.38 75.87 73.72 
Aluminum products................ Pia s hep mene 144.7 145.5 132.0 71.61 70.51 68.44 
Brass and copper products..............0.+.++0-- 111.5 111.2 109.2 73.84 71.78 70.49 
Smelting and refining....... POT CORO IES 162.7 165.9 154.6 83.66 82.18 79.60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 156.3 155.8 145.2 74,22 72.87 68.80 
Non-metallic mineral products..................+- 138.9 139.5 131.9 70.97 69.62 67.10 
Clay productaissicacseanen ee ane Reena 118.1 120.0 115.7 66.90 64.76 63.47 
Glass and glass products...............e+e-eeee: 136.1 136.3 126.9 66.19 65.40 64.11 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 137.9 138.5 129.6 94,25 94.11 90.19 
Chemical PLOCUCHS. n.-8nlsine «em sane inet aries 129.8 129.5 124.0 75.15 74.05 70.62 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 116.8 115.6 112.2 68.88 67.75 65.38 
Acids, alkalis and salts............ paedls dara 137.9 135.9 128.7 85.02 83.01 78.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ see 109.4 106.3 57.97 57.22 55.03 
Constructions. 5.55 ales caiscot se tee eee 151.9 156.6 138.2 72.80 71.25 63.19 
Building and/structuresyas.)...-ccarheeeasmenee ee 160.6 164.2 138.9 79.03 77.85 68.51 
ite ht ere a Mappa ce ion cacdodes scare nn son 165.5 167.7 141.5 77.84 76.59 68.04 
Engineering workoacc.. case qcceeteen metnmee aes: 139.5 148.8 127.7 85.19 84.01 70.67 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 138.0 144.5 137.1 61.14 59.21 54.54 
Senviceecn ete ac. 7 eset ee ae 128.9 134.4 119.6 43.30 42.37 40.91 
Hotels and TESLALTANUS 5205 c's asi cb eh a ace eee 125.0 131.8 116.0 36.33 35.25 35.24 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 113.2 112.8 106.6 39.67 39.22 38.24 
Other. service Sees. icalsvoeenn nee ee 163.3 172.1 151.5 64.07 62.89 58.62 
Industrial composite...................0.....0005. 125.8) 125.7 118.5 66. 02 65.01 61.49 
a a Nr | 
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Introducing ... 


A NEW LOOSE-LEAF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analysed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 


The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956 of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


The first tables will be ready early in March and others will follow from time to time 
until approximately July. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published 
next Fall. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and’ paper bound 
OLUnCh a Ah dttdichs l- PAS SI RRL de RRR SO. $7.50 per year. 


Serviccemunoutemdexed loinder!.t. iguanas Joes. be. SE HEU. $5.00 yer year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 


ORDER FORM 


Prepayment is required. Cheques or Postal 


The Queen’s Printer Money Orders should be made payable to the 


% Superintendent of Publications RECEIVER GENERAL OF CANADA. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

ilekes! bia hee le See Charge to Deposit Account INO... i-fmss on. 0s aeipie-- 
Please send et Lice Groin ia gce TACO Wage Rates First Year Service(s) at $7.50 per year 
IT Oree Se ee eles y Sek Wage Rates Services(s) without indexed binder at $5.00 per year. 
FCA een ene rcrecd cndoaistenesged ayele era/ohSiOb 0&6 BES Scireaey RS» 9 oidinnd siete ests bsrae 
200 cele i OTDM sector ircrsnirnncireme nr re PROV aceebart eoree. 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4. HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Hours Worked 


Nov. 1, 
1956 

Newitoundiand!).. She .- <citacnecrie stein ean ae 41.9 
ING Val SCOUMAB. 2-510, cy: c.2le atstela cee heels aeieete aetna 40.8 
New Brunswick: ...0.0:./. ka cesuie sotshiewente cite pe 42.5 
Quechee ee Sore, eee ees nate ee eater see 42.9 
Qntarior cy sachsen ier oto eg storioch tine ae nee ae 41.2 
Manrtobais << 0 sia.eciccin occas sine eee ee ec 41.1 
Saskatchewan... .Osqete sac scree schiae sein ons 40.1 
Alberta ())chis case ae ices de ee teeter te taeen chmerce cree 41.1 
British Columbia (?)) 2. ojaccres tlecena sees eee eitee 38.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Oct. 1; | Novy._I,, | Nov. 1.) Oct. 1) sNoyead;, 
1956 1955 1956 v} 1956 1955 
40.6 40.4 147.4 143.7 138.6 
41.4 41.0 134.0 136.2 127.9 
42.2 42.3 138.3 136.7 129.9 
43.0 43.2 139.4 139.2 131.3 
41.1 41.3 162.9 160.7 152.6 
40.9 40.9 146.3 144.7 138.4 
40.0 40.9 157.3 157.7 153.0 
40.0 41.1 158.0 157.6 151.8 
38.9 38.5 184.1 181.9 175.8 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Average Average Average 

Period WwW aa Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
P Me We ake Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

© Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952...................- 41.5 129.2 53 .62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 

October 1 ALGO Mns cstaeente nee 41.5 144.8 60.09 144.1 116.9 123.3 
November 1, 1955/...25.2......... 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
December etal 055s. ene ee 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January Le CT Sanaa coin ins Gort 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
Hebruary; eed. 1956... eeeee ee 41-2 147-3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March TL; U9BG Mts erect 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April et nes Meter apron cin cre 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May 1S 1956 See cee eee 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June DDL O56; 2 xh. n.cn epson 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July LP AQGG sees coerce ae 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August Dee i ee eS ta ates 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
Sept. 1 L956). yer eee ate ee 41.1 162.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
Oct. (1) LP 1956 49 fie kB arent: 41.5 153.3 63 .62 152.5 119.8 127.3 


Norr: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry a2 

Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1} Nov.1|Oct. 1| Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Noy.1 

1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no. | no. | no. | cts. | ets. | cts $ $ $ 
METEORS io. CSO ee Oe ee: eee 42.8] 43.6] 44.5) 176.5] 176.2) 163.4] 75.54! 76.82) 72.71 
Mietalgenanin geese eels oe. .s. -. oo heen 43.1] 48.7] 45.0] 184.0} 183.5] 168.2] 79.30} 80.19) 75.69 
(Sol A rere Ris Sear EE EET TTS a seo 8s 43.1} 42.8] 46.7) 156.1] 156.2] 139.9) 67.28] 66.85) 65.33 
GOibormetalsmte. - 2... teen. oct sdtesae os ans Qed 43.1) 44.1) 44.2) 195.1) 194.1} 182.9) 84.09) 85.60) 80.84 
Huelawaneeercte ieee care ena ee eee eee eer asvacs cee. ee bes 41.6] 48.1] 48.2] 167.5] 168.6] 158.0] 69.68] 72.67) 68.26 
(OGG oo seb aceo geo: ned SBOCd oe i ARee ec eeeoe eee 40.5} 41.8) 42.1] 149.9) 149.4] 150.4! 60.71) 62.45) 63.32 
aIbATRCMADUTAL PAS sooo ca. ain sivea ot tein deena nen sh .....| 48.8} 45.6] 45.8] 197.9] 202.1) 175.0] 86.68] 92.16) 80.15 
IN OMMIPUCL ESE Reote tse ters fret Clea\eme ats. os apse aeh sce es 43.4| 43.8] 44.5] 161.2) 159.6] 152.9] 69.96) 69.90} 68.04 
MADR MeITIG Ee A) «5.024. sod cio) eke. ..0s BE 41.6] 41.5] 41.7| 154.7) 153.3] 145.4] 64.36] 63.62] 60.63 
Birra bette Mave roach te: Bee ae Be en 41.3} 40.9] 41.2] 130.7) 126.5] 124.7! 53.98] 51.74] 51.38 
INGA EO CUGUS Bear sad neliacicints cist Reto te cess oh Meike, 41.0} 39.6] 41.1] 162.6) 156.2] 155.0) 66.67) 61.86] 63.71 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 38.6] 41.2} 38.5] 102.5} 99.3} 98.1) 39.57] 40.91) 37.77 
GIRS TTOTL Sifove EFCC ee a 7 oe ae 43.3] 43.8] 42.3] 143.1] 143.4] 141.6] 61.96) 62.81] 59.90 
Bread and other bakery products....................| 42.8] 48.0] 48.8] 121.7] 121.0] 113.6} 52.09] 52.03] 49.76 
Distilled and malt liquors. ...7..............-.-2---- 41.2} 40.6} 40.1] 167.4) 168.4) 162.3] 68.97] 68.37] 65.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........................} 40.1] 40.8] 40.5] 148.7] 147.8] 142.9] 59.63} 59.56) 57.87 
Rubber products............. OBO Oe ae eee ae ae 42.4) 41.6) 42.6) 161.6] 159.1) 150.8) 68.52) 66.19) 64.24 
MieMMMOENBOMUCUBS.), cise tite seewe inc cseGk cee ee cee Selb 40.3} 40.6] 40.3] 106.8} 105.7] 103.3) 43.04) 42.91] 41.63 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 49.5| 40.1] 39.1} 103.4] 102.0} 99.5) 40.84] 40.90F 38.90 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 42.9) 42.5] 43.3] 117.8] 116.9] 112.0) 50.54) 49.68) 48.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 41.3] 40.3] 41.8] 120.1] 118.9} 112.2) 49.60} 47.92] 46.90 
SPs OBMOOU SM ittae apie on taiscos'at PSB oe eons Senets 43.6] 43.9) 43.8] 109.4} 108.6] 105.9) 47.70] 47.68) 46.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......................-...| 45.3] 44.4] 45.3) 125.2) 125.3] 117.6] 56.72] 55.63) 53.27 
Clothing Gextiloand fur) iis. caideciiac «be bck bis wee o aloes 39.6} 39.9] 39.5] 103.3} 103.4] 97.5] 40.91] 41.26) 38.51 
Men’s clothing 39.2] 39.6] 38.9] 102.9) 103.1] 97.3] 40.34) 40.83] 37.85 
Women’s clothing 37.4] 38.5) 36.4! 110.5} 110.9} 101.1) 41.33] 42.70] 36.80 
Ui LOGUBIe oieslesicic 41.7] 41.3] 42.1) 99.4] 99.1] 96.7| 41.45) 40.93] 40.71 
*Wood products 42.3] 42.5] 42.7] 136.1] 136.4] 130.9] 57.57) 57.97] 55.89 
Brwgald plating gills... ..csccacccctssscvceecccees 41.1] 41.4] 41.6} 145.1] 144.9] 189.3) 59.64! 59.99] 57.95 
Pe Teaat AUG MRR Mec eraiaP ie laleio a',o.si0;e isiziniofttarnieis a7 ee ie.5s 44.7] 44.8] 45.0) 124.8] 125.2) 119.1) 55.79] 56.09) 53.60 
Other wood products...............0cee0++0.2-.--..-] 48.2] 48.1) 43.6} 116.9) 117.8) 113.3) 50.50) 50.77) 49.40 
BHEMILOGUCUS: Genta aute aiclad ae ioe a ease alae sce ee- 42.3] 42.6] 43.0} 181.0} 181.2] 169.1) 76.56) 77.19] 72.71 
izathay (ah Yoll efryers a 001 | eee 42.3] 42.6] 42.9] 194.7] 194.4] 181.8] 82.36} 82.81] 77.99 
WPbermAPeD PLOCUCHS, «. 00< :0/6.<c.cc'jaisec cine vase en eee 42.3] 42.6] 43.2) 140.1] 140.6] 132.7) 59.26) 59.90] 57.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40.7| 40.7} 40.5] 181.6] 181.7] 174.9] 73.91] 73.95) 70.83 
Mitontanaleteel PrOdUCts..2<.6ici.0.05 2 s.eiccic cies ce ciec eee ee 42.6| 42.5) 42.3] 177.2] 176.8] 166.3) 75.49) 75.14) 70.34 
Agricultural implements. . veeccvsceecessesee.| 40.9] 39.5} 39.7] 166.9] 162.5} 168.2] 68.26) 64.19] 66.78 
Fabricated and structural steel. 42.4) 43.1] 40.7) 175.2] 175.8] 167.2) 74.28) 75.77) 68.05 
Hardware and tools............... 42.2) 42.2] 43.0] 157.8] 159.3) 149.1] 66.59) 67.22) 64.11 
Heating and cooking appliances. 43.8] 43.8] 44.0) 149.2] 150.2] 143.7) 65.35] 65.79} 63.23 
UOTMEAB UID LS oio(5. 5,5. djaies o:a;epe.si0.8e10 5's 42.5} 42.9} 44.5) 169.9| 170.9) 164.5) 72.21) 73.32) 73.20 
Machinery Manufacturing. ........0c0cccccceece cece: 44.1) 44.1] 42.9] 167.2] 166.5] 159.7] 73.74] 73.43) 68.51 
PrMeMVATOn ANG Steel. sf <3 5 ds ielelscisoicsjc 2 cccee ee ee 41.9] 41.3] 41.3) 207.1] 206.1) 186.5) 86.77] 85.12) 77.02 
Sheet metal products............0002eec0eeeeesee---.| 41.7] 42.2] 41.9] 168.6) 169.0] 158.1) 70.31) 71.32) 66.24 
*Transportation equipment..........0..0cssceeeee ees 40.5| 40.2) 39.8] 178.5] 176.8] 166.8) 72.29] 71.07] 66.39 
PAT RGRAN USAC PAT UB aoc h lerlenielalesarers!s.is/oeye die cieieie ee vies 42.6] 42.1] 42.0] 181.9] 181.3] 178.8] 77.49] 76.33] 73.00 
BUR Meat NIOLOS er tei ctae oia%s siecle le iolein ei-ie(m sieicin.nieveiese.eainisie » 37.8] 37.8] 37.6] 193.0} 192.7] 180.1] 72.95) 72.84) 67.72 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 40.7] 38.8] 40.9] 180.0) 177.5) 161.2) 73.26] 68.87) 65.93 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.. OCHOA aacenee 39.7| 40.0] 37.9] 170.9] 172.0} 160.7) 67.85) 68.80) 60.91 
Shipbmlding,and repairing...........-..06.+...e0eseees 42.6| 42.0] 41.4] 170.9] 167.1] 161.2] 72.80} 70.18) 66.74 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................2.0eeeeeee 41.3} 41.3] 41.8] 175.6] 176.0] 168.4) 72.52) 72.69} 70.39 
Aluminum products........ Pe pe ee reer west wdlesede: 41.6] 41.1} 42.4] 149.4] 148.9] 146.6] 62.15} 61.20) 62.16 
Brass'and copper products............2.0-seeeeeeeeee 41.6] 42.5] 43.1] 161.8] 163.5] 157.2) 67.31) 69.49) 67.75 
Smelitmmand! Tehnings soo... ees ee ec ce cee ce ee eee 41.1] 40.9] 41.1] 192.1} 192.6} 183.0] 78.95) 78.77) 75.21 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 41.7| 41.4] 42.2] 161.9] 160.6] 150.2] 67.51) 66.49) 63.38 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42.0] 41.6] 41.5] 180.2] 177.9] 167.0) 75.68) 74.01] 69.31 
FERCHOMIATICNTECIO DALUB: coccs ecco cseccecceccucessses . 40.5) 40.7] 41.4) 137.6) 136.8) 132.4] 55.73) 55.68) 54.81 
HS ASIN OPT eis oo iaaln'e nis \aiajsialeistaisisinrejeinteidiale sole anise eas 41.6} 42.2) 48.8) 158.1) 157.8) 154.0) 65.77] 66.59) 67.45 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and Bppieness: Hes oc 40.9] 38.9] 41.8] 162.5] 159.8] 143.8) 66.46) 62.16) 60.11 
Leaner pea electrical products....... eee 425 1h AZ: Oleic 15723) lov. 2heeeee 66.22] 66.02|...... 
WiieetanONGCA DIO Naccssk tc cc cess cee BOB Ati weer T7657 V7 Oioemacr 75.10) 75.84)...... 
*Non-metallic mineral products... 44.0] 44.1] 44.1] 154.8] 154.1) 147.5) 68.11] 67.96] 65.05 
Cla yiproducta. 5s. scacecass sacs -..| 48.8] 43.5] 45.0) 144.6] 143.8] 137.5] 63.33} 62.55) 61.88 
Glassiand glass products... «.ccecccevceccessseesceees 42.6| 41.8] 43.1] 153.0] 152.4] 147.9] 65.18) 63.70) 63.74 
Products of petroleum and coal 39.6} 40.4] 42.3] 209.5} 209.4) 200.4] 82.96) 84.60) 84.77 
KG HeMmiCaMprOdUCUs ccc scccedswicracc ore css seater dae: 41.2) 41.3] 41.6) 162.2] 161.7] 153.9] 66.83] 66.78) 64.02 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41.4] 41.9] 42.2) 181.1] 180.0) 126.5) 54.28) 54.47) 53.38 
Nordawalkaligand Salts... .sns0 occurrences ocwweeses 41.6} 41.3] 42.3] 188.4] 187.2] 176.2) 78.37] 77.31) 74.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 42.2| 42.2] 42.3) 123.0] 123.2] 117.6} 51.91} 51.99) 49.74 
*Durableizoods.........iss0e005 0s SER CR Mine Con OD eos 41,8] 41.8] 41.8] 167.2} 166.2] 157.0] 69.89) 69.47! 65.63 
Non-durable goods....... sci SUG EOOU SEE DOSO RE OR AE AE BOnOE 41.3] 41.3] 41.5] 140.9] 139.6) 133.5) 58.19) 57.65) 55.40 
Contraction... cc. .ccsssscciseciseeisenssesseiss 43.3| 44.1] 41.4| 167.0] 166.4] 152.2] 72.31| 73.38] 63.01 
uildings and structures. . ni lii......| 48.1] 44.1) 40.9) 179.6] 179.9) 164.8) 77.41) 79.34) 67.40 
pe ale bridges and Rircots eeu R AS Manes. 43.7| 44.2] 42.6] 137.1] 135.8] 125.6] 59.91) 60.02) 53.51 
Electric and motor transportation.............-..-20+++- 44.0} 44.5] 44.7) 154.8) 153.6) 145.9} 68.11} 68.35) 65.22 
EVES ETT cones ania eiecisale.e eieleieioiwialare:s none eelee viele 40.2] 40.3 ae ree a oe eH an-4 eel 
Hotelsjand restaurants: 20 occa. . cece cece eccsee nee es es 40.2| 40.4 : . : : 
Laundries and ary Glesaiing DIAMUS ea revo inva ales = = Se oe 40.51 40.91 41.21 86.61 85.81 82.81 35.071 35.09| 34.11 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


need Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
January UL PMIGRLE fess sltocttnere 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
January SLE 1902 T se: Secents citer 4 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
January — 13) 1953005. fiche s siteames's 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
January | 1; 195400... . deecetas 8,298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84,306 439,271 
January “1, 495Dia2 teens ta wees 4 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
January” © 1519560, c.2hass vitemsite 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February W906. mscet ieee 4 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March LO UGDGIES 68 sheen We acces 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April 1S LOGGERS. batt 23,010 15,668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May 1, 1956.. 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June 1, 1956. 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160,642 68,697 229, 339 
July 1, 1956. 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 1, 1956. 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174,689 
September 1, 1956. 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 1, 1956. 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 157,201 
November 1, 1956. 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December 1, 1956 (') 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January 1; 195 7IG) AAR. arte 4 19,784 13,440 33,224 348,956 92,207 436,183 


LT 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
30, 1956 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry 
Male Female Total October | November 
31, 1956 30, 1955 
_ Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 491 97 588}; — 491) + 102 
BOVOSEP Yes hee cc dees ccciess TEs cds Atenas a aia ats 8,570 8 8,578 | — 2,514] + 16 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,084 68 1,152} — 156] + 617 
oe Migrivele Piette Aetidee cascade Re dee ccc cee Moa cn 616 18 634 = 90 = 434 
CINDER ee see eaciwiesie ne e8cte Pde sis cinwaied ce MAeee se 384 23 407 - 63 + 175 
Ne istal MABE D ye Re ce ore aa Sale teciaceoheccss 27 3 30} — 21) + 4 
Quarrying, Clay ena SENG En Chee ie ee eee ee Aan 18 4 22 ae 3 =F 19 
ERORUOCCING Mie sete te eee Jassie ec occa Rhesss 39 20 59 + 15 - 15 
MEATITIPACUUTEH Ee 5.05 oe PII, os 0 bP nee cc ek. 4,531 2,798 7,829 | — 1,561] + 914 
HMOOGS ANd) BOVETARES. =... e ccc cc ced dese ees weadesews nes 247 153 400] — 410] + 37 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products......................-- 140 342 482} + 456 | + 145 
PUP OUE MOGUCOLS! ssaette tes occ cate otblode cass shaehbed es 40 27 67; + 2 - 3 
PSPMOIIETOUUCES. 5c shite ett eicocjecic Meteitics ccevdsbesess- 75 138 213 ~_ 84 + 10 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 187 170 357 — 197} + 147 
Wlothing Gextile and fur)s oases. elec ccc edebtee ses 133 1,163 1,296 - 398 + 126 
WMIEMOUUCEA case PIs ccicie sidieetlalte vce de eewactesacaa 492 84 576 - 84 + 207 
EMME POCUCUB sinis2. 2 ARN cs nelle ao abn cokes Oe aa crave 179 62 241 - 35} + 78 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 172 94 266} — 32} — 26 
Ben AHS) ETOGUCtENS .ceo.cicccletils cr eciscscosoncces 904 137 1,041 - 222) + 291 
Transportation Equipment.........0.cc. cece eee e ces 1,044 68 1,112: —- 156 - 83 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............00.0eeseeeue 137 52 189 _ 81 — 49 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................. ey 373 132 505} — 57 | — 37 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................0.0.0-- 82 24 106} — 66} + 6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal......................-. 44 9 53} — 4] + 16 
PPNGPICAIETOMUCKI ct fo were se cect taad ass aes aachles ces 168 71 239 os 76) + 43 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 114 72 186 —- 117} + 6 
COMSIEUNCEMO NG co tae occ giss Soc deevscte sce cacvecscdecnsacs 2,399 119 2,518} — 2,013} + 582 
PNOLMIROOMELACUOIB i Ad cals 6 s.ccs fetislilen soa ceae bene. 1,651 57 1,708} — 1,552} + 368 
Special Trade Contractors..............0cceeeseeeees 748 62 810 - 461 + 214 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.......... 991 390 1,381 | — 912; + 445 
MECHURHORUN TION An ees atk cee s cde cle et oa ccbacd dees eeads 825 139 964] — 731) + 286 
POTS EN Ee en ae Ao eb cs bak Moana na ciene tenes 48 20 68 - 15 + 34 
ORRIENECAGION eateries coess see eee oe eset e ev ees 118 231 349 _ 166 + 125 
Public Utility Operation................................ 205 36 ei} — 38] + 105 
PED RAC MEINE Oar eee ics ssa cis aiclactals'alaleiaie's clas avens 2,439 3,073 5,512 - Wa + 298 
EQ ona Aan AC UR Ep ROR EEE EOL CEE ae 755 485 1,240 - 474 + 69 
USGS. 000196 cb Oe SSG Baa ORS DB een enone 1,684 2,588 4,272 — 297 + 229 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 649 808 1,457 |} + 1| + 108 
PRCRNA CEM ETON Ne yo PO iie cas avsierciedevuiraeuueeeeea ss 6,755 9,280 16,035 | + 3,284) — 789 
Community or Public Service.....05...-...000.eeee eee 454 1,362 1,816 — 217 a 431 
(GovennEaentt! SEMVIGE eicicis cee ce seceecienuevauwiewceees 5,072 1,683 6,755 | + 5,057 — 1,876 
RUECHEMLIOHIDENVICE ena jan cident ccs giaditieacasicewlies ecare 146 114 260} — 140} + 109 
7ETEL QE TS SA oe Roe ee Se, ae 561 319 880 — 107 + 50 
PEGI IN IOS VAC seats (aislale ciel. ainieisocrera’a slaielei soars dae ne 522 5, 802 6,324} — 1,359] + 497 
ReaD AN Od) WOO DAL oe. cicicceas cvidetns © dalaleaaaisves a 28,114 16,677 44,791 | — 5,221) + 2,898 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 239, 1956, (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications for Employment 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,439 858 3, 297 3, 449 1, 246 4,695 
Clerical workers: 2.2 deck sence en eee 5,939 4,635 10,574 10,278 22,067 32,345 
Salles cworkersjgecscctues: ch eee eee 1, 234 1,940 3,174 3,599 8,744 12,343 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 710 6,476 7,186 20, 634 _ 13,857 34,491 
Seameni 2). cgseecns «chee eee ae eee BN) Big eine rire 36 1,017 6 1,023 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 498 10 508 2,306 423 2,729 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. . 14, 433 1,593 16,026 70,965 13,753 84,718 
Food and kindred products" ‘(ine. 
tobacco)... 45.7 kee aos nee 59 11 70 849 317 1,166 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 171 1,186 1,357 2,068 8,235 10,303 
Lumber and wood products......... 8,303 2 8,305 6,787 151 6,938 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 81 10 91 484 333 817 
Leather and leather products........ 26 71 97 825 918 1,743 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12 1 16 251 39 290 
Metalworking :.i.02_ ip ek mccen 1,081 33 1,114 7,088 758 7,846 
Electrical.®....= 2.75 2b ee oaicos ane 364 25 389 37 815 1,552 
Transportation equipment........... aD ho See ees 35 481 32 513 
Mining’... 3:02 saat d Ronee eee nro eee BOO A.<e,. Rae oes 560 LEV Gl ares. boty 737 
Construction: 3.5: 4. moda. aes LEST ||. oa ose 1, 187 22,111 5 22,116 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 773 30 803 12,636 88 12,724 
Communications and public ue Rx 80 1 81 353 2 355 
Trade and service. Pe 152 155 307 2,167 1,166 3,333 
Other skilled and semiskilled..__... 1,366 53 1,419 9,673 660 10,333 
Forémenss3%.. 5002s Oe oe ee 47 9 56 ulsr(ikil 224 1,935 
Apprentices..-.08 6 eebem eee tee 136 3 139 2,007 10 2,017 
Unskilled ‘workersi .......5 sees ee 2,345 930 3,270 59,078 14,613 73,691 
Foodand tobaccor, «catmncecseeen 153 424 577 2,679 3,822 6,501 
Lumber and lumber products ASS, fine 230 20 250 6,644 326 6,970 
Metalworkang 75> 34): eee ae 77 5 82 3,336 400 3,736 
Construction®,.. a0 een eee (UU Ra reac 752 29,156 4 29,160 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,133 481 1,614 17, 263 10,061 27,324 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74, 709 246,035 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT N OVEMBER 239, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, | Nov. 29,| Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
ING WLOUIGIAT i acassiis = Pee giais ee ate sacle eo eeaees 441 626 302 8,373 4,050 6,505 
0) TOT SE) Ee er ae Babay. 7 11 8 1,727 990 1,378 
Grand Falls..................05.... RAS. crete 63 78 1 1,161 420 597 
NCIS MM.) Ges oe. -k Me cocee, 371 537 293 5,485 | 2,640 4,530 
Prince Edward Island............................. 143 166 162 1,628 836 1,539 
MPMI ROWD 8 TB och MI 65.30 eno \ 107 112 125 1,127 594 932 
Sintec SENS a on a a 36 54 37 501 242 607 
Sy a a ne 1,333 | 1,386] 1,078 | 11,221] 8,022] 12,611 
5 SE en eae 5 Senile 30 19 32 508 306 507 
“BN Sy Eo ee i eo ; 20 31 17 470 285 499 
TEDL. ne Sayer abc ane a a. Sa 823 767 727 3,073 2,543 3,630 
TSE eL see SERN ta VV ES rele ce scar BENS aciarencraroill baasacceseydel bleiaislouleia,Se wp eats adie 254 185 343 
Kentville ere eit aE OAs ase eek tise Miho were ee 60 184 54 942 483 889 
REEL ASOCI MG Ueto os hese oft yovace Sosie ee Wreiaaiavacs 149 171 89 215 190 175 
New Glasgow Oe eee eee Fe inners 73 92 83 1,326 962 1,609 
Ghumiclene: CReR en CORY BOEe ie hn 2 an 1 a IE ae 587 192 466 
ELC VAP tat NA cles SEE vivlcscwer e Mibn aces 96 34 24 2,069 1,787 2,513 
SIEM OM WMT Teele tee veh sieve debs dmareiereneoe deine 3 : 72 66 42 801 497 890 
PAU EOUGEE Reece Pits scar. kN soso AR es 10 13 10 976 592 1,090 
INGWaESPRITIS WICK =. 6-558. 6 0 cs esc cece dacecaes 1,157 1,689 949 11,220 7,494 11,388 
Bathurst...... Beebe Bhar oy ohn etd whenever oe eel aiden wie ere 10 16 18 1,217 477 967 
ENED DOM ann ee aM crsis Sh Mh nsaaweyeh dikes  oe's 72 93 44 640 345 617 
TSobviri0G 21407 eee Bn En oe a a a : 30 40 34 597 328 683 
nag GU NG ale a Ge eer a F 248 380 152 670 500 692 
VERE M Paiste Sd SAWS cos Re eae osis cet dbl oo aie 172 243 49 280 232 373 
IMIONGEONMN Ss a:cie ode sels cle sede 378 598 895 3,153 1,948 2,882 
Newcastle. 18 1 1,107 618 860 
Saint John... 152 185 189 2,245 2,144 2,690 
St. Stephen 6 17 17 707 502 
a on EE Be” Ee, eee oa 20 36 19 256 205 309 
MGC CUR a teat Ee eke aee cataatok Sie o oe 65 63 31 348 195 478 
CUPLOIUG oa: QUEER Oho) a een oe 14, 690 17,758 14,815 67,874 49,364 73,930 
CUE 5 to RSE eo De SRE a oe eee eee eee 24 3 394 304 26: 
RANMARHGIS Ee. 22A0t oc. 05 sb ease. as i Aaeee 22 41 34 375 261 396 
ESTICACI MRI IN ge tels ais Aires ads oravt eB op hover accto calor ce «6 46 26 12 575 427 459 
(GE EON | MERA ee eee ree a ” 302 436 360 472 445 754 
60 19 69 324 149 279 
494 669 147 713 560 851 
154 330 194 242 187 303 
73 45 48 1,102 906 1,175 
90 92 68 518 366 719 
1, 409 1,490 630 205 198 214 
37 25 1 353 117 292 
58 55 23 964 729 1,259 
68 69 64 1,890 1,120 1,732 
155 195 237 1, 482 1,096 1,593 
135 215 64 840 640 952 
49 56 24 423 309 395 
Pa RMS neste ch 467 227 354 
1,705 1, 826 2,465 391 307 309 
Lévi 88 132 44 1,380 915 1,645 
LUTHER Dee Be: «ae ie ean ae 64 125 37 424 278 273 
Magog 54)... 2.2 2 Seo eae eae ee ; 6 16 12 430 351 307 
Victris A aos a Melek o sop Avis ones sccdolddicle gs ss 24 10 53 196 107 175 
IMA ORONO. cic os MAS: as cae el. Pera tf .2 Gee 627 483 100 357 155 464 
PLO a css AL ea ihs.o.sye hs on wessis aie dolole “oo 10 23 13 418 251 535 
like ie by Cato ee eee ee ae re 32 17 8 283 234 257 
MOM Ue asi CMR tle se pcteiwecadc ables ne area 27 27 27 711 385 593 
(tov riniecel| | AE ae Oe a ie. nee ae ere ae 4,565 6,211 4,400 22,768 17,331 28,081 
WS mE ROMIN ON CLce AMP acon t/ee. ates cnrays 2 Sh Me secs one 10 16 16 397 163 475 
ietor Wks Bee Os) en. aed oe ea ; 5 3 438 263 271 310 
(Q0G Nes: -. SSE? 30, See ae oo 636 917 665 7,650 5, 488 7,808 
TRE LPs GUIS C0 ae.) i i a ; 263 301 1,459 915 565 
HUI VORORA IOUT «cist PoE coco < sheiclttere 22s 59 72 32 1,214 647 1,058 
TRESS FEM 4c.0 oe Bs Se RR dee eae oe A 143 131 147 258 184 230 
EGU HMMEEE Es lactase a ORE «ticle ccf Sole eeia0 432 395 453 839 794 953 
SiC wi. eet ls Cle aeie a5 oA RSI ~ AEE ee eS 44 11 82 350 230 375 
Ste pamnerde Bellevue, .. 0.25620 6acccac ese e anes 99 128 41 398 256 525 
Ste. Thérése......... Borin), RSE aE 3 CEE 40 116 39 928 509 813 
(Skies (OSG oR Oe 3, oo. ns Por ee 264 434 212 838 779 784 
“sits LENGE ey le eee en ee 38 46 88 1,319 925 1,097 
lin Ua, CEOS © a a eS Al edeee ae eae 71 93 88 966 734 955 
PMU CROTR@E Ho .te tc Wislclae ties ceieacu chee ee 30a 2 24 58 32 926 641 900 
IU GRAN (SRS Se i a 272 228 77 718 534 933 
SES ES eee Orc een Se a 406 423 232 357 164 464 
SUCCES 2 nn |e ae. 186 160 61 1,733 1,357 1,884 
Shenton, eam oS” | a: ane Se eee 225 144 299 2,458 1,763 2,260 
[Saul Oba: abe eee Be. Seen: Celt nen aes ee 96 108 ae ft, on ne ce 
Thetfor SCE NE Se aM cpt RS eae 64 66 b hi 
Troe Rivigies Bt 8 Bee: i ae 374 455 769 2,219 1,557 2,460 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office @) 
Nov. 29, 
1956 
Quebec—Con. 
Wal d'Or Fiecsc ecco tae et diss witittven bieislees Reeeiseeere 470 
Valleyfield....2.¢08ctetsecseees cnr sesspieainenaes 92 
Victoriaville... .:.,4. Sarees «a hoktee's scinerab alow carers 52 
Ombarl: 35 Fsicis)<2.- fe Mew atearorale tro elelebre's\ stale etteisiererel 14,844 
AINPTLOP sce ones ven alee eine Estee a ten h eel eta yas 67 
Barrie.... 47 
Belleville. 33 
Bracebridge 73 
Brampton.... 33 
Brantford....... 65 
Brockville........ 42 
CarletoniPlace. sx. nieces fase oiesirs Ui etere areaininele 
Chath sics ccs. anteda eal «<ge bho retiaon oe teeters etal 148 
Cobourg sdpjseas lle Qede saben aeiincc veils Euler seine 13 
Collingwood).2.:...:aete tends as Ot. nce ee ones 12 
OTA WAALS ao sie diets Cette estes cians» olatabota te oceans ee 156 
Wort TOriesi. dois sclaees tracarsieaee so ctesainra eter ore pete 20 
Fort Hranees. 5... ets envy gone ealeom onee a ears 105 
Port William |... .icBetiiede 5 ditttteietan oye tite aioe 499 
Galt... scacecsistic olenattisideee tetsu melee iene eee eaten 106 
GananoQuo.s.. .. as ferataes «isthe c cs, sles hee ttine 4 
GoderiGhigeiegsis..cfscdeins othe: istttbe's s.erelesla ee eis ee 20 
Guelphiagiicoccis 0b Sie cratie tah oe scat eins Sees 109 
a mntltopise aisie.ciasate cetearotsiaev tin Geren e exele's at» ss ae 920 
Haw keabary ances. Sates ou co aeeeeau ask of cee. wae 12 
Ingersoll sai. caine oempare gah ee.+ ov cl » b-Aaeerciaenele 63 
Kapuskasing, ..0..5 secs tos s¥4 tess ee ep oie niet 79 
Reenor i this oisciosefo Set saeaale eetiae « tiariee COte ne 56 
FCN g@BtONGL..si-.05 «<0 Soma eae Go de elas eee eee 91 
Kirkland ake... tesassactobeoenett pee 200 
Kitchener: scicniesieMtyercdis,d ais ters sate See eee 98 
Leamington vias fd ht cisieetras Pave aeons e ttts ee 19 
LAD USa Yio orehstsscis cle arotur tas ne die Opis = ete tee talate ee 73 
Listowelr aside occ Peto taal «cate Cae ean ae ame eine 29 
Lond ott Mite iseciccotat Obese one yells sce ot enateenate 1,426 
Midland oy... 5.0. ccistets s caine olds lone care eeeieye kesteate 19 
Napaneey!ssc 5: de lebetiean's oe detins +640 +9 eae 4 
Newmarket: iss cds tae vie sais c.aiteelodenre + Meee dace 43 
New ‘Toronto. :...j5 Fehrs. as egece be es See seen 135 
Niagara\ Palla... 4.84c05. ccs dp cehsndie.o 5 teens 219 
orth’ Bay. ...2., demenes. sao aeeehclce asic Done ee 93 
Oakville. 00.450. oeAe ts poets eee ae see eee 233 
Orillia. 28. cic cotiee ss cae atte ies salt Oe eee 26 
Osha Wai s...00: sfeteeosicn a goeeiterts oa. Meee ee 182 
Ottawa hiss... siete s nine tele open nc 1,972 
Owen Sound... {fer ts chs rieies ok eee seen 53 
Parry Sound... 00h Foon hice heen eee 2 
Pembrok6sd..,.4..f, Seton seis bone sie DAE RE 205 
Perth Qipesivs:s do Ba te anas ote inenes cs eee 30 
Peterborough. .....j, Sathince, hothieae aeen nero 93 
PICtOn. 3 oess iin. vee es Mh enw eee 14 
Port Arthur...) 88S... 2 naa one ce eee ne 425 
Port Colborne:...{j986 whe h.co cabs <0 ns eee 11 
Prescot ys. cfu. fo Wee a Geen a eee 21 
Renirewein' o/s tee seen Rete: Oe eee 12 
Bt. Catharines.) 20h o.0c). ftits « <cors eeenee 131 
St. Thotmas:.. 63138 6s-4. 0s gee oe ae 461 
Sarnial. 32i..s.s.0c2tomen oitics Hoe ie ee 136 
Sault Ste; Marie 1.060. ..2 5 hes soen ath eee 431 
Bimcaele.... « ijohedeusccs tate eee eee 51 
Sioux Lookout....1.Q8h coe. . of eemeh as staeeea ue 26 
Smiths alls s..... 2 Pec cccoieetaenace eae rene 
Stratiord ).)...)' ode ks <8 beans eee 27 
Sturgeon Palla... Mead .n0 cc dee es Lee 4 
Sudburyite.sincid. Metscise«.0eecte si s Mae aes 248 
PLUMMINSG, «2. sash s None eevee Hews eee ee 514 
TOVONEG Hh isoie <sraiate MORI ais, oa.6 HERR ees EA ee 3,697 
Trenton sss .ssc.05. Meese oc Pee ae ee 60 
Walkerton 50 
Wallaceburg 3 
Wella dines ssiccnak Ms @ acne ciewia Ree 88 
Weston fins sass. aeeale se cone tees cent ees 160 
Windsor 308 
Woodstock 30 
Manitoba. Siecrs.nc4setenicn thee 4,074 
Brandon 302 
Dauphin 48 
Flin Flon 73 
Portage la Prairie 45 
The Pas 
Winnipeg 3,600 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Previous | Previous 


Month 
Nov. 1, 
1956 


9 
2,588 


Year 
Dee. 1, 
1955 


9 
3,108 


Live Applications 
(1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, ec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 
772 650 851 
762 629 830 
1,034 834 948 
77,348 62,322 79,503 
177 96 165 
635 469 890 
787 498 984 
497 286 547 
332 241 393 
1,961 2,015 1,455 
215 137 246 
133 81 155 
1,484 1,085 1,560 
497 506 427 
424} * 303 540 
1,395 1,126 1,327 
385 252 564 
214 89 321 
724 589 961 
487 435 603 
213 140 176 
281 217 332 
800 632 910 
6,125 5,159 5, 052 
446 261 513. 
297 297 274 
201 147 533 
338 159 504 
936 625 963 
399 319 573 
934 562 1,125 
475 615 590 
340 233 535 
163 76 205 
2,856 2,316 3,097 
426 232 417 
315 158 328 
435 BOSNIA es a 
1,542 1,274 1,525 
1,195 617 1,480 
633 358 807 
316 215 242 
475 290 594 
1,857 2,062 2,289 
3,084 2,106 2,912 
1,007 584 1,010 
125 58 202 
916 581 952 
236 119 283 
1,500 1,154 1,624 
310 205 324 
959 717 1,593 
319 240 343, 
356 154 343 
308 179 348 
1,795 1,352 2,309 
882 356 500 
1,376 889 1,141 
716 543 836 
467 328 463 
80 56 131 
232 142 304 
360 277 374 
583 261 694 
1,062 831 1,646 
874 576 993 
17,724 13,392 18,457 
517 378 725 
216 127 335 
432 283 303 
738 461 937 
931 804 962 
6,468 9,391 4,040 
43 303 267 
13,019 7,857 14,733 
941 496 1,155 
472 189 673 
156 158 194 
512 271 693 
100 102 102 
10, 838 6,641 11,916 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, | Nov. 29,} Nov. 1 ec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

DASHALCHOWAIR. «ccrxciicbree sil <h.0a1esosine nde elie ac 1, 428 1,653 718 7,098 4,029 10,651 

WEL WADRI es crerciscie ciate fa siesare cine Sialnisis MR iano oc 105 32 190 11 19 
PVE CHOMEN SERCH ais SAN CTE eierdia oF 5:06 o.ore chains SMA Meee teen 240 306 128 669 435 1,052 

North Jet HA RO e arenoreecateete Hae a cena 70 102 39 517 220 7 
Ist hago TAE Nh iaecetcon abled eOadens BAOon Te pEMe aereer 54 76 27 921 557 1,047 
CINE ee Ree eiclac is SERGE bcc Ueno garde acecinw 6 677 369 208 1,900 1,059 2,992 
Sas! (G00. bin OREO E» 3:04 DORE RIED GCE, 145 267 136 1,543 1,037 2,465 
Pv CUTTONG setts sie te riety ene s stole ated o o.cre sveiole 65 145 61 326 172 517 
“LSN@ 0 TG op ood pee BEbdodec SURE Bee ab oe BEeEaee 32 118 26 154 74 283 
“A CHISUB Gh0800d0d CORRE 6 CaSO Oe EES MEE One: eee 87 165 61 878 364 1,350 
PEGE UM raat holo Et 3 0 c.o.c sn etlge viae's lens 3,547 3,960 2,834 10,929 6,814 15,716 
PARILINOLTOMMEEY tees EN coco c gaits es cvaed 63 84 44 180 98 290 
LE A SI ASS 2 DARING Se ee eee 861 976 1,369 8,715 2,651 5,136 
Lien Ge NA oe oe a 14 50 25 174 104 212 
TRIONGOMMEE eee eee Mea tee cele gk vie as wetsicle:v'e 2,111 1,559 996 4,605 2,655 6,746 
Sone a ocd an calaebas. ose oe ee 53 737 61 195 155 263 
BSOUEDILA LG eae a lititis.-, kee ei sels sis 2.06 pe 154 292 197 866 468 1,568 
Medicine Hat.............. . 174 137 80 636 385 874 
PES CLE COT esc scoseyeyaronsyevaiiesii 117 125 62 558 298 627 
British Columbia................. ne 2,419 2,761 5,179 37,325 22,932 41,754 
Chilliwack........... : 41 64 37 1,162 TAT 1,586 
Courtenay... 19 21 22 480 305 1,201 
Cranbrook. vf 6 16 259 150 344 
Dawson Cree 48 66 12 175 88 339 
Duncan..... a 25 43 34 429 875 1,557 
Kamloops 54 63 128 468 276 549 
ROW TAGs erais'sis' cycle sayesals iars.acsieaiels Ga 15 13 16 999 289 494 
lieing. ee Oe) ie Re os ee 167 99 165 208 164 114 
Misdipn Citys. é sae. 8 8ak. Ys. 2908 20 ll 20 645 477 1,198 
LUPTETO) Eda PENS Ree ee ee enn 35 68 47 804 501 1,575 
INGLEUYTL odo Gop BeQne = ap Ce aC oe eae ie ean 12 34 14 608 236 509 
PHO WAVES ULENTSUCL sai cfrictide pci afacinigié cies bis oe eens 196 236 129 4,181 3,180 4,689 
RAEMVOLOUOE staicic. cis YAS t «ets ale es Files Bees 11 17 16 849 4 538 
CADRE UMIUNET A 5 c0.a0 1 DoD Ica ee ae eae 14 38 32 523 403 1,371 
BRIDES GORGE Meni... pare ey ok Fils GIB Siefela « wT a's 122 177 91 1,258 764 1,230 
LEMMON Ue cicta'c a sic es cers !s vererspsyaiecstadninvasais,-U3'ev 61 93 36 762 596 770 
UU CEO Sat Bec aO Pe CR BEER Era G Ieee Saeaee 2 7 9 149 73 151 
PRM see ais Kase ovale hdie vides Sepia ave vs ators 5 6 30 438 243 432 
“HERTS TR ee A, Ae ae Be ore on Oe 1,187 1,361 3,993 19,126 11, 235 19,001 
VHAEEITD I coh DAUGaS Or CEO SURED Oe Et oan 38 691 280 816 
ACUOMAI are cena e riot teres cetewee 313 282 267 2,870 2,186 2,933 
Ry BELENIOLSO GERD Panic =< .F Gae Reieich caw See's sie 0s 34 33 27 241 120 357 
MORSE B ee trciek oi aicss ciaieie anaes as 4, ORS Fea N Re eee 44,076 49,151 41,864 | 246,035 | 173,720 268,330 
ESTE ocundedSed BROOOEND aOR eee tase aeae eee 27,634 31,997 26, 895 171,326 108,703 194,478 
Pairs’ Sone), 6ae NS ORE Sane ene 16,442 17,154 14,969 74,709 65,017 73,852 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 

Ye ; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

a pote eg oe Region Region Region Region | Region 
Joh: to Jeane eee os 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
LUDO RES ics cst aee ssi ae cs 980, 507 677,777 302,730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
Bh 01) Ses eee ae 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
ROD ene gaara caw tyate cap. +.ac0 2s st3 861,588 545, 452 316,136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
SBOE Roe oia'e a Boca ise se ciate 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
TO5S CLT monGhs).. 6... 0s. . o 884,501 | 595,633 | 288,868 62,521 | 208,648 | 317,951 | 163,626 131,755 
1956 an OUTS): se nerie © os << 981,369 705,310 276,059 64, 149 238,675 356, 454 195,774 126,317 


a 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 


; Average Commencing Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Number of | Benefit on (Disability days Ranotit 
Beneficiaries | Initial and in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 
$ 

Newfoundland: :®., ....:2. fede denu.s see seas «0 eels 20 1,942 11,968 (455) 241,973 
Prince Edward Island.tecsn.-: ace ec ae ears 0.6 430 2,742 (55) 44,044 
Nova Scotia 6.3 3,942 27,873 (1,943) 503,378 
New Brunswick 5.2 2,970 23, 003 (1,917) 442,903 
Quebee 33.7 21,550 148,131 (25, 252) 2,796,748 
Ontario... 37.1 23,982 163,040 (20, 234) 3,251,957 
Manitoba 5.0 4,083 21,837 (2,190) 412,797 
Saskatchewan 2.3 1,771 10,219 (992) 188, 405 
Alberta 3.4 2,870 15,217 (1,766) 293,241 
British Columbia 12.3 10,590 54,325 (4,132) 1,100,025 
Total, Canada, November, 1956.......... 108.6 74,130 478, 265 (58, 936) 9,275,471 
Total, Canada, October, 1956............. 95.5 50, 123 420, 207 (61, 286) 8,066, 104 
Total, Canada, November, 1955.......... 118.0 65,061 514,456 (63,590)t 8,661,628 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
t Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, October 1. 

Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive numbered 14,982. 


TABLE E-2.CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, NOVEMBER, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register(weeks) 
Province — ake 
god Ses Total 1 2 3-4 $8 foe, | sae6) | 47-20 || OF eleetiotal 
POUNINUAU DY a eee 215,378*| 82,339 | 26,108 | 28,087 | 28,459] 15,257 | 9,756] 6,805 | 18,567] 219,786 
Miavane teenie 155,850 | 67,042 | 20,869] 20,814] 18,513 8,856 5,549 3,523 | 10,684 162, 252 
FEMALE......... 59,528 | 15,297] 5,239] 7,273] 9,946] 6,401 4,207 | 3,282] 7,883 57,534 
Newfoundland....| 8,159 | 3,326 | 1,473 972 1,068 452 259 188 421 5, 264 
Mais, 6. we 7,681 3,213 1,430 920 996 399 211 165 347 4, 859 
Female......... 478 113 43 52 72 53 48 23 74 405 
521 208 216 167 63 40 29 85 1,005 
471 180 179 115 34 19 17 49 8 
50 28 37 52- 29 21 12 36 207 
3,722 | 1,408} 1,691 1,833 | 1,068 571 425 | 1,361 11,547 
3,367 1,292 | 1,476] 1,503 788 430 321 1,046 9,876 
355 116 215 330 280 141 104 315 1,671 
4,423] 1,145] 1,466] 1,710 788 508 354 948 9,603 
3,757 62 deissiemet oon 577 340 240 660 T3128 
666 183 328 475 211 168 114 288 1,875 
24,077 | 7,765 | 7,877 | 9,424] 4,791] 2,881 2,070} 5,704 64, 152 
19,444 | 6,124-| 5,745] 6,118| 2,631 1,402 889 | 2,728 44,653 
4,633 1,641] 2,132] 3,306] 2,160] 1,479 1,181 2,976 19,499 
24,131 6,859 | 7,274) 7,732 5,127 | 3,905| 2,547] 6,552 64,155 
18,725 | 5,037] 4,822) 4,541 2,800 | 2,337 | 1,340] 3,846 43,546 
5, 406 1822) | so"45o"| WS 100 |) 928997 || Se enOR ed 2078 mend. KOO 20, 609 
4,493 1,435 | 1,679 1,141 655 346 278 937 11,225 
3,559 1,092 | 1,220 639 303 147 126 525 8,067 
934 343 459 502 352 199 152 412 3,158 
2,290} 1,077 903 517 295 175 133 401 8, 602 
2,051 42 710 320 138 88 59 213 7,063 
239 135 193 197 157 97 74 188 1,539 
3,940] 1,363 1,568 902 433 260 171 519 12,870 
3,413) 1,142) |e leona 504 189 141 94 334 10, 432 
527 221 311 398 244 119 17 185 2,438 
11,416 | 3,375] 4,441 3,965 | 1,585 811 610 | 1,639 31,363 
9,042} 2,668| 3,347| 2,542 90 444 272 936 25,230 
2,473 707 1,094 | 1,423 678 367 338 703 6,133 


* Includes 843 claimants for seasonal benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVIN CE, 


NOVEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims fil ffi Disposal of Claims and Claims 
: ging Alediot toca! Ocices Pending at End of Month 
Province 
. Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Eaeg Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland Ee, eee ee 6, 103 4,624 1,479 4,418 2,726 1,692 2,720 
Prince Edward Ratan leer noth sis eda < 959 706 253 712 559 153 3871 
INDE SSISOUTE SA ce eg ee eae ea 7,597 5, 269 2,328 6,504 5,116 1,388 2,172 
INGE DTUNSWIC sao. c5 eb steyseaie cece oben 7,244 5,077 2,167 5, 203 3,848 1,355 3,115 
Quebec nuns Cato atl. Gen aa eee 42,405 28,329 14, 076 33,997 26,601 7,396 15,158 
(ONES cto de ae ne co etae eee 45,360 29,880 15,480 37,182 28,453 8,729 14,548 
JEST AN eee Race ans Mee peg a 8,331 5,968 2,363 6,813 5,090 1,723 2,156 
SUGIEA IS oCyyeh sgt tey Onn onan ane 4,823 3,784 1,039 3,365 2,338 1,027 1,897 
JALIS EE sce ops areeecree ea eect 7,577 5,503 2,074 5,524 4,052 1,472 2,975 
BETIS MCOLWMDIG 0. .c. . bac -gysete ov ees 5 to 20,957 15,003 5,954 17,798 13,101 4,697 6,951 
Total, Canada, November, 1956..| 151,356 104, 148 47,213 121,516 91, 884 29, 632 52,063 
Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87,929 56, 687 31,242 83,908 65, 593 21,315 22, 223 
Total, Canada, November, 1955..| 159,757 101,075 58, 682 133,702 92,644 41,058 50, 137 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,782. 


t In addition, 16,276 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,321 were special requests not granted and 1,035 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,406 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
uate. CER GY OVEN oy = clea Be See ROS CO ei ee 3,311,600 145, 000 
November 3,305,900 163, 100 
December 3,297, 200 219,800 
BRINE Vp Be By PW so sey ar rar8) «saison tials) s\cimisye\e shes: « 3,211,900 388, 100 
pk re teeta 3,136,100 476, 9007 
IMLS 6. toc cies to CORE ORCEE AICTE REC CARCI CoP RoI ne et PRE Br 8,155,000 511, 000+ 
ann neem ME SCTE Ly thee caasse a senosesnceeee ees 3,163,900 511, 100f 
NUE occ sadly de OL GBAE abo: BEB SE Eats Tae EO Co Inert 3, 209,900 292,100 
ATSIC a RANE A Cyt Loge, fot TUE 5s lets ciaiai lo aa" Qole, o/s ale/qiaisialesas nies 3,330,100 188,900 
DEIR aes yuu dee oak 3 cnn ge De eee ee Seine no 6 Onmne ease aide 3,465,000 136, 000 
PUTS MPT REAR Bete Rear of cha doe. a beasva ana des Qieterayaty: banyssajnd Beye ors 3,505,500 138,500 
SITU TSM DO agwe Ab Acie’ SO RS POO ORO eEE atid Goan OS Be SORORIEE aEvicee 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
UE E SSE ic. cn fis0 016 6 EIDE Pet ORISA Tare AE one eor OIRO Seer aescr ee Not available] Not available} Not available 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


¢ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


er 
— * Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing eration. |. tee: am 

Services 

1049—Vear, oisiscjoiess «\elteais teenies See eels 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TO50——V Gar castes. »lateterpecis eee 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
LOGI ¥ car. Fovislems.e:a).e canteye ates tad campiee aole 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
$9G2—YV CAL sairocictsionyssln atone ancl as eee ee 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
TOSS OF $i cicseseocaislsivsstinatee ce eean 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1955—December. «cisco caeunneseas 116.9 112.4 131.0 108.5 116.6 118.3 
I966—Tanuary v.23 2 e,0t caetuice maces 116.8 111.5 131.3 108.6 116.5 119.0 
‘ODIUALY:.4i-5 5c! can as eee 116.4 109.9 131.5 108.6 116.7 119.3 
Marchi! . cata oon a eee 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
Aprils s:codivectsn wg ste ite eee ae 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
May sisexiers sos tutoacidetrns Hee 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
FUNG: .dewasad.ae doce ees 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
JULY 9:c.. cdths dee eee aR eR 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
AURUBtis oes. s:0scs a's ace ee ee ts 119.1 115.9 183.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
BSeptember:o4...~cs;.ccce eee 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 Dvet 121.4 
October.sese eee eens es 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 117-7 121.6 
November...... sist often Aen c 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 


Decemberss. i a. e-em neee ser 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

; House- Com- 
—— —— ————} Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Operation] and 

1955 1956 1956 Services 
() St.John’s, Nild:i2.,.2..-4. 104.5 107.0 107.5 104.1 110.1 100.3 106.4 115.7 
Halifax wip ws ova dein ity wttdetaees see 114.7 118.0 118.5 112.8 127.3 115.1 122.1 121.6 
Saint Jobn.....).O8e ete tests I7.7 120.4 121.1 116.7 131.3 116.9 119.8 126.5 
Montroall. s¢.4¢ jet tasinei ss eet 116.7 120.9 120.7 120.2 138.4 106.5 115.5 122.8 
OQUAWAecedhusctak eae cen 117.8 121.5 121.6 116.9 140.5 111.4 117.1 125.8 
LOLrOnto ss eres ener eee 118.9 123.1 123.1 117.2 149.3 112.0 118.3 123.8 
Winnipeg... sc.1j ace atime 116.9 118.4 118.4 114.1 128.4 114.0 115.6 122.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115.7 117.2 iliyae 114.6 118.7 116.0 119.1 117.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115.1 117.7 117.4 114.2 121.2 113.6 118.5 121.5 
Vancouver: dcreconssesete ne 120.3 121.5 121.7 118.4 129.4 112.3 128.6 122.9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER 


1955, 1956} 
Number of Strikes |Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1956* 
LESTER a2 ene ae 13f 13 17,335t| 17,335} 338,340 0.38 
February.... 12 22 3,884 20,144 234,795 0.27 
Likimdincs tls het SOR ee ee eee 12 22 2,324 8,243 16,875 0.02 
Listy «ee a ee 14 20 2,500 2,772 10,050 0.01 
INNO te ota ar aie forch Mece, oocyst aap6,016 29 33 16,420 17,855 136,510 0.16 
TURES... = 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
like > oe 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0.07 
AATIGTE 2h, 43, Ee oe 32 52 9,387 13,463 87,710 0.10 
[Ee PTT Sel lene el a an 24 48 9,631 14,069 111,200 0.13 
ninler gy Beaten bane Fees eee 10 40 6,867 15,315 | 133,870 0.15 
iN yanwenrel sie oP ee 17 36 1,940 4,241 40,860 0.05 
Lin Qdin TR. ae Ae eee ey ee 6 18 470 1,513 15,595 0.02 
CUTNUISEINC: coc ce adte spe os 224 88,594 1,261,400 0.12 
1955 
APART 49a 2 BAS ae ee ee 18t 18 12,179t 12,179 218,985 0.25 
LES nike eee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0.02 
hittin Re 3) ees ees ae eee 7 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0.02 
ET ER Soc either ssesecescrct le bs oss « 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0.03 
Lisle hp cae 45 7 RE Ee ee ee 9 17 2,237 3,200 40, 500 0.05 
Jie. Soa, ost BE SR ae eee 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0.05 
Jibs, <9 eee eae eee eee 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0.11 
LH NETS ty . PISS Re Ae er 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0.11 
September... 17 34 18,583 23,176 | 214,090 0.24 
October 12 24 4,578 23,587 384,190 0.44 
November 3 DAL 1,803 21,581 | 379,725 0.43 
December 4 15 1,179 17,720 | 340,410 0.39 
MOMUNULATIVE. ..  sacters os oss 159 60, 090 1,875,400 0.18 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (+) 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, Loss in Date : 
Occupation, Man- Began Particulars (2) 
Locality Workers | Working 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 
MANUFACTURING— 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Boots and Shoes( Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal name plate 
factory workers, 
Midland, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fertilizer factory 
workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Frozen food factory 
workers, 
Laprairie, Que. 


Orthopedic appliance 
factory workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Builders supplies 
jobbers, 
Jasper Place, Alta. 
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178 


60 


452 


65 


39 


126 


50 


19 


3,500 


1,400 


2,200 


35 


60 


2,500 


120 


1, 200 


100 


180 


Oct. 


Sep. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


1 


19 


28 


19 


14 


22 


12 


23 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
other changes, pending refer- 
ence to arbitration board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded December 
8; civic mediation and nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increase in cost-of-living 
bonus; concluded December 
3; conciliation in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 38734 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, union shop and extension 
of vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
4; negotiations; compromise. 


For a union agreement 
providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 
421 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, closed shop 
and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of two workers 
pending union certification; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; con- 
cluded December 7; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a union’ agreement 
providing for increased 
wages, non-wage benefits and 
union security, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 


Department store 
clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Tire and rubber goods 
warehousemen, 
Vancouver, B.C, 


1 


30 


10 


720 


90 


Sep. 22 


Oct. 25 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negotia- 
tions; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to  con- 
eiliation board concluded 
December 13; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing 
factory workers, 
Grand Bank, Nfld. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Sewing machine 
factory workers, 
St. Jean, Que. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Plastic products 
factory workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades 
workers, 
Black Lake and 
Thetford Mines, 
Que. — 


93 


(*) 
155 


(*) 
63 


(°) 
31 


28 


(°) 
100 


300 


425 


900 


150 


165 


1,550 


Dec. 1 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 3 


Alleged delay in negotiations 

for a union agreement; con- 
cluded December 5; return 
of workers pending refer- 
ence to Labour Relations 
Board; indefinite. 


Protesting reduced earnings 
on new workload; concluded 
December 13; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Protest against alleged 
speed-up, resulting in sus- 
pension of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For upward. revision’ of 
classification of assemblers; 
concluded December 12; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of 14 workers pending 
union certification; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for parity in wages 
and working conditions with 
company agreements in 
United States; concluded 
December 21; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 260 indirectly affected; (4) 475 indirectly affected; (°) 43 indirectly affected; (°) 114 indirectly 


affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker 143-0654 
7 Electrician 43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L43-2053 
(1 volume) ** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) 143-3654 
37 Draughtsman L43-3755 
38 Welder L43-38856 
39 Careers in Home Economics L43-3956 
40 Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing L43-4056 
41 Careers in Construction 143-4157 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas’ 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The eriteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 

major occupations. This situation usually 
' exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
eurrent or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6:9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1:9 or 2-4 
per cent, but less than 6-0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2:5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 


the local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 122. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roverval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres 
includes Trois Riviéres and _ Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New ‘Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. ‘ 

The 109 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics“ 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. é 
area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in da are. 
The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


month). 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 
Canada are visited each 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. | L f 1 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 


why wait for 


SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 
REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


